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AN EPISTLE 


FROM ALEXANDER CARGILL, ELDER OF THE KIRK OF THE REMNANT IN THE 
VALE OF WAE, TO THE REVEREND MURDO MUCKLETHRAW, MINISTER 
OF THE AFORESAID KIRK, ANENT THE GREAT CASE RECENTLY ARGUED 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


DEAR REVEREND SiR,—I tak my pen 

To tell yon great occasion when 

We gart our licht shine afore men, 
Yea, ‘far and wide, 

And smote the oppressor but and ben 
For a’ his pride. 


Yoursel’, ye mind, was far frae weel— 
A cauld ye catch’t at Kippenshiel, 
Forbye rheumatics in your heel— 
And thus it came, 
Fou though ye were o’ holy zeal, 
Ye stopped at hame. 
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For me, my lambin’-time was bye, 

The muirland hay was nane sae high, 

The men were thrang, the grund was dry, 
Sae when ye spak, 

And bade me gang and testify, 
I heldna back. 


Wi’ dowie hert I left that morn, 
Reflectin’ on the waefu’ scorn 
The Kirk maun thole, her courts forlorn, 
Her pillars broke, 
While Amalek exalts his horn, 
And fills his poke. 


I pondered the mischances sair 
The Lord had gart puir Scotland bear 
Frae English folk baith late and ear’ 
Sin’ Flodden year 
To the twae beasts at Carlisle fair 
I bocht ower dear. 


If true religion got a fa’ 
Frae her auld courts and guid Scots law, 
What hope o’ succour far awa’ 
"Mang godless chiels, 
Whae at the Word sae crousely craw 
And fling their heels. 


As weel expect the Gospel sap ’ill 

Rise in uncovenantit thrapple 

As saw a ploom to raise an aipple, 
Or think a soo 

Fleein’ aloft on the hoose-tap ’ill 

Sit like a doo. 
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I like an owl in desert was, 

When to the coorts I buid to pass, 

Amang the crood to hear the Cause. 
Nae freend I saw,— 


Just some auld men set oot in raws 
And belchin’ law. 


But ane sat cockit in atween, 
A wee man but as gleg’s a preen: 
A walth o’ sense was in his een 
And foreheid massy. 
“The Chancellor,” I was tellt, when keen 


I speired whae was he. 


Wi’ prayerfu’ mind I watched the stert 
While Maister Johnston played his pairt, 
And sune I fand my anxious hert 

Gie a great loup. 
“Yon Chancellor the ungodly’s cairt,” 

I said, “will coup.” 


O sir, that day I kent indeed 

There’s men o’ worth across the Tweed, 

Men whae are steadfast in the creed 
As Moses sel’, 

Men whae the Word o’ God can read 
And cling to Hell. 


I thocht they were a careless race, 
Dozened wi’ heathen commonplace, 
Whae traivelled a’ in slippery ways, 
Whase thochts were vain: 
But noo I ken they’ve gifts and grace 
E’en like my ain. 
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A Lowden chiel—black be his tryst !— 
A wise-like man, but ill advised, 
Led on the hosts o’ Antichrist, 
And threepit bauld, 
That man could never back be wysed 
To Calvin’s fauld. 


He made the yett o’ Heaven sae wide 

The veriest stirk could get inside: 

Puffed up he was wi’ warldly pride 
And fou o’ German, 

Quotin’ auld pagans for his guide 
And sic-like vermin. 


He feucht wi’ Prophets, jouked wi’ Psalms, 
He got his legs clean ower the trams, 
He gart th’ Apostles skip like rams 
To dae his biddin’s: 
Oor auld Confessions were but shams, 
Their loss guid riddance. 


‘‘God foreordained some men to Hell— 
Granted, but man can please himsel’ 
Up to a point—and if I dwell 

Mair on free-will 
Than on election, I do well, 

A Christian still. 


“For these are mysteries,” quo’ he, 
*‘Whereon nae twae men can agree, 
And sae it’s richt for you and me— 
The thing’s sae kittle— 
Ane to consider half a lee,— 
Whilk maitters little. 
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“Tt’s a’,” he said, “confiision wild; 
In siccan things the best’s a child; 
Some walk an ell and some a mile; 


But dinna fear, 
Thae doots will a’ be reconciled 
In higher sphere. 





“Therefore a kirk, whase lamps are bright, 


Bequeathed by auld divines o’ might, 
Can fling them tapsalteerie quite, 
And think nae shame; 
For white is black and black is white, 
It’s a’ the same.” 


But what availed his carnal lear 

Against a man o’ faith and prayer? 

As through the thristles gangs the share 
And dings them doun, 

E’en sae the Chancellor cleft him fair 
Frae heel to croun. 


He pinned him wi’ the Bible words, 

He clove at him wi’ Calvin’s swirds, 

He gart him loup aboot the boards 
Wi’ muckle mense, 

And bound him wi’ the hempen cords 
O’ plain guid sense. 


“Threep as ye please, it’s clear to me, 

Whether or no’ the twae agree, 

Baith doctrines were appoint to be 
The Kirk’s chief pillar. 

If ane ye like to leave,” says he, 

_“Ye leave the siller.” 
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Oh, wi’ what unction he restored 

The auld commandments o’ the Lord, 

Confounded Bashan’s nowt that roared, 
And ’stablished Hell! 

Knox was nae soonder in the Word 
Nor Calvin’s sel’, 


I'll no’ deny yon Lowden chiel 

Was gleg as ony slippery eel, 

For twae-three men frae Kippenshiel 
Begood to waver ; 

I half inclined to doot the Deil 
A’ through his claver. 


But when a man o’ faith and power 

Uprose, he couldna bide an hour: 

The weakest’s doots were tided ower 
Anither towmont. 

The Kirk stood firm as auld stane tower 
Wi’ safe endowment. 


* * * * * 


I hae a bull, a noble breed, 


A Shorthorn wi’ a massy heid, 


Wi’ quarters fine and coat o’ reid: 
On ilka lea 

Frae Thurso to the banks o’ Tweed 
He bears the gree. 


I ca’ed him Begg, the same’s his sire; 

But noo for sign to a’ the shire 

O’ yon great day when frae the mire 
Our feet we bore, 

His name shall be in field and byre 
“The Chancellor.” 
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THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES.—II. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE HANDS OF THE PITIFUL WOMAN. 


THE Vrouw Grobelaar had 
no opinion of Kaffirs, and was 
for ever ready to justify herself 
in this particular. 

‘“ Kaffirs,” she said, “are not 
men, whatever the German 
missionaries may say. I do 
not deny we have a duty to 
them, as to the beasts of the 
field; but as. for being men, 
well, a baboon is as much a 
man as a Kaffir is. 

‘“Kaffirs are made to work, 
and ought to work. Katije, 
what are you laughing about? 
Did not the dear God make 
everything for a purpose, and 
what is the use of a Kaffir if 
he is not made to work? 
Work for themselves? Katie, 
you are learning nothing but 
rubbish at that school, and 
I will not have you say 
such things. How could the 
Burghers work the farms if 
they had not the Kaffirs? 
Well, be silent, then. 

“Oh, I know the Kaffirs. I 
have seen hundreds of them— 
yes, and for the matter of that, 
thousands, Just beasts, they 
are,—nothing else. Did you 
hear how the Vrouw Coetzee 
came to die? Well, I will tell 
you, and you will see that we 
must hold the Kaffirs with a 
hand of iron or they will 
destroy us. 

“Tt was a time when Piet 
Coetzee was away making laws 
in Pretoria, and the Vrouw 


Coetzee, who was only married 
one year, was alone on the 
farm with her little baby. 
There were plenty of Kaffirs 
to do the work; but, you see, 
there was no man to have an 
eye to them, and take a sjam- 
bok to them when they needed 
it. So one day the Kaffirs 
came in from the lands and 
would not work any more. 

“Why wouldn’t they work? 
How should I know? Who 
can tell why a Kaffir does 
anything? Perhaps a witch- 
doctor had come among them. 
Perhaps the German mission- 
aries had been talking foolish- 
ness to them. Perhaps it be- 
gan at a beer-drink with some 
boasting by the young men 
before the girls Who can 
say? But however it was, 
they came in and sat down 
before the house, and just 
waited there. 

“Vrouw Coetzee came out 
with her baby on her arm 
and spoke to them; but not 
one moved a finger or answered 
a word. They sat still where 
they were and watched her, 
and others came from the huts 
and sat down too, until there 
were close on a hundred Kaffirs 
before the house. Vrouw Coet- 
zee watched them come, and as 
she stood in the door, the two 
Kaffir girls, who worked about 
the house, pushed her aside and 
went and sat down too, 
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“Then Vrouw Coetzee, look- 
ing at the dumb black faces 
and white eyes, got frightened 
and went backwards into the 
house and closed the door. 
She put down the baby and 
drew the iron bar across the 
door inside. From there she 
went to the door at the back, 
and to all the windows, and 
closed and secured them as far 
as possible. Then she took 
down the old elephant -gun 
from the wall, and finding 
Piet’s pouch and the bullets, 
she loaded it and laid it on the 
table. All the time the Kaffirs 
made no sign, and from the 
key-hole she saw them still 
sitting in silence, watching 
the house. 

“When midday came she 
made some food ready to eat, 
and then came a bang at the 
door. 

“< What is it you want?’ she 
cried, without opening. 

“¢ Liquor!’ cried one of the 
Kaffirs. ‘You have some 
brandy in the house. Give 
it to us, or we will come and 
take it and kill you at the same 
time.’ 

“¢T have no brandy,’ she 
cried, ‘and when my husband 
comes back I will tell him to 
shoot you all.’ 

“The Kaffirs laughed, and 
one of the house-girls called 
out, ‘There is brandy; we 
have seen it.’ 

“Then the Kaffirs all began 
to shout together, and banged 
the door with their knob- 


kerries. ‘Give us the brandy !’ 


they shouted, and she heard a 
stone smash through a window 
against the shutters. 

“The Vrouw Coetzee was a 
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brave woman and she hated 
Kaffirs; but, looking at the 
baby, she thought it best to 
give them the brandy. 

“<‘Stand away from the 
window,’ she cried, ‘and I will 
put the brandy outside; but if 
one of you comes near me I 
will shoot.’ 

“So she placed the brandy 
on the sill outside the window. 
The Kaffirs were standing 
about in groups, looking very 
fierce, but they saw _ the 
elephant-gun and did nothing. 
But as she barred the shutter 
again, she heard them rush up 
and snatch the bottles. 

“ Watching through the key- 
hole of the door, she saw them 
troop off to the huts, shouting 
and capering and waving the 
bottles in the air. They came 
to the door no more that day, 
but she heard them howling in 
the kraal as the brandy began 
to inflame them. 

“When it got dark she sat 
down with her face to the door, 
her child in her arms. The 
howling of the Kaffirs was 
wilder than ever, and shrieks 
of women mingled with the 
uproar. The Vrouw Coetzee 
trembled there in the dark as 
she remembered stories of the 
Kaffir wars, and how the 
Kaffirs had treated the white 
women and children they 
caught on the farms. 

“Late in the night the 
Kaffirs came back and com- 
menced to hammer on the door 
again. 

“¢Give us more brandy,’ 
they shouted. 

*““¢T have no more,’ she said. 
‘I have given you all.’ 

**VYou lie!’ they screamed, 
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‘If you do not give us more 
we will come and kill you and 
tear your baby to pieces.’ 

“Then the Vrouw Coetzee 
began to tremble, and, putting 
down the child, took the big 
gun in her hands. 

“<That is you, Kleinbooiy,’ 
she cried out, recognising the 
voice of one of the Kaffirs. 
‘Why do you behave like this? 
What will the baas say when 
he comes back?’ 

“We do not care for the 
baas,’ they replied. ‘If you do 
not give us the brandy we will 
break in your door.’ 

“¢T have no more,’ she said 
again, and straightway the 
Kaffirs commenced to hammer 
at the door. 

“The Vrouw Coetzee raised 
the gun to her shoulder and 
pointed it at the door. Her 
arms were trembling so that 
she could not keep it steady ; 
so, going close up to the door, 
she-rested the muzzle on the 
iron bar. Then she pulled the 
trigger. 

“The gun went off with a 
roar and filled the room with 
a stifling smoke. The baby 
began to cry, but she paid it 
no attention till the gun was 
loaded again. Then, as she 
snatched up her child and 
soothed it, she heard wailing 
and screaming from outside, 
where the heavy bullet had 
done its work. 

“The Kaffirs left her at peace 
for about an hour, and the 
noise of the wounded sank to 
a sobbing. At last a voice 
hailed her again. 

“<We will kill you now,’ it 
said. ‘You have shot two 
men, and she was assailed 
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with a string of horrid names 
such as only a Kaffir can think 
of. 

“Where are you?’ 
called, terrified. 

“« Here,’ came the reply, and 
a little stone fell down the 
chimney. 

‘¢¢T will shoot!’ she screamed, 
taking up the gun; but the 
Kaffir on the roof answered 
with only a laugh. 

“<Tt will do no good,’ he 
replied. ‘We shall kill you, 
burn you in a fire slowly, scald 
you with boiling water, cut you 
in little pieces,’ and he went on 
to threaten the lone woman 
with the most fiendish and 
ghastly outrages, such as I 
dare not even give a name to. 

“The low devilish voice on 
the roof went on. ‘And your 
baby, vile thing! You shall 
see it writhe in the flames, and 
hear it cry to you, and watch 
the blood spout from its skin. 
You shall see the dogs tearing 
it, while you lie in anguish, 
powerless to aid it. Yes, we 
will kill the child first, and 
slowly—slowly! It shall cry 
a long time before it shall die 
at last.’ 

“Then the Vrouw Coetzee, 
calling aloud on God, pointed 
the gun and fired through the 
roof, There was a laugh again, 
and before the smoke cleared, 
a big Kaffir dropped down the 
wide chimney and rushed at 
her. 

“Her gun was empty, but 
the Vrouw Coetzee was the 
worthy wife of a good Boer, 
and she raised the heavy 
weapon and struck him down. 
He rolled, face upward, on the 
floor, and as he lay she struck 


she 
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him again. He kicked once or 
twice with his legs and clutched 
with his hands; and then he 
lay still and died. 

“It was their plan, you see, 
that she should fire off her 
gun and then be taken before 
she had time to recharge it. 

' “*Have you got the woman, 
Martinus?’ called a Kaffir from 
outside. 

“¢ No,’ cried the Vrouw Coet- 
zee; ‘ Martinus has not got the 
woman, for I have killed him. 
Who comes next?’ 

“There was a while of silence 
then, till she heard them mov- 
ing about again, and talking 
among themselves. Not daring 
to think what they would do 
next, she stood hearkening, 
with the great gun on her 
arm. At length came a sound 
that froze the blood in her 
body. She heard the sheet- 
iron on the roof grate as it 
was dragged off. Then she 
dropped the gun at her feet 
and knew that her time was 
come. 

“T cannot tell you in so 
many words what she did in 
the next minutes, for my 
tongue refuses the tale. But 
the Kaffirs did not get into 
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the house. By this time the 
news of their doings was gone 
abroad, and as the roof was 
being taken off the house, some 
Burghers arrived with guns, and 
with them my husband. Of 
course they shot most of the 
Kaffirs that they could find, 
and then, being unable to get 
any answer to their shouts, 
they broke in the door of the 
house and entered. 

“‘My husband used to weep 
as he told of what they 
found. The Vrouw Coetzee was 
sitting in a chair, smiling with 
her eyes closed, and her baby 
was lying in the crutch of her 
left arm. Her right hand was 
on his little soft throat—his 
face blue and swollen, and his 
little arms stretched out with 
tight closed fists. He was quite 
dead, but warm yet, for he 
had missed life by but a few 
minutes. 

“No, the Vrouw Coetzee was 
not dead. She died a year 
after; but all that while she 
went witless, always smiling 
and seeming to look for some- 
thing. 

“So you see that, after all, 
a Kaffir is— Katje, what are 
you crying about?” 


PIET NAUDE’S TREK. 


On Sunday afternoons the 
Vrouw Grobelaar’s household 
gave itself up, unwillingly 
enough, to religious exercises. 
The girls retired to their rooms 
in company with the works of 
certain well-meaning but in- 
expressibly dreary authors, and 
it is to be inferred they read 
them with profit. The children 


sat around the big room with 
Bibles, their task being to learn 
by heart one of the eight-verse 
articulations of the 119th 
Psalm, while the old lady 
meditated in her arm-chair and 
maintained discipline. Those 
were stern times for the young 
students: to fidget in one’s 
seat was to court calamity ; 
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even to scratch oneself was a 
risky experiment. [avid got 
little credit as a bard in that 
assembly. 

But the work once done, the 
stumbling recitation dared and 
achieved, there were compensa- 
tions, for the Vrouw Grobelaar 
was then approachable for a 
story. To be sure, the Sunday 
afternoon stories were known 
to all the children almost by 
heart, but what good tale will 
not bear repetition? The his- 
tory of Piet Naude’s Trek was 
an evergreen favourite, and bore 
a weighty moral. 

The old lady began this story 
in the only possible way. ‘“ Once 
upon a time, long before the 
Boers came to the Transvaal, 
there lived a man named Piet 
Naude. He was a tall, strong 
Burgher, with a long beard 
that swept down to his waist, 


and a moustache like bright 
gold that drooped lower than 


his chin. His eye was so clear 
that he could see the legs of a 
galloping buck a mile away; 
his hand was so sure that he 
never wasted a bullet; and. his 
heart was so good and true 
that all the Burghers loved 
him and followed him in what- 
ever he did. 

“Well, when the English 
came to the Burghers and 
wanted them to pay taxes for 
their farms that they had won 
in battle from the Kaffirs, all 
the men in Piet Naude’s country 
were very angry and said, ‘ Let 
us take our guns and shoot the 
English into the sea, so that 
the land will be clear of them.’ 
Everybody was willing, and but 
for Piet Naude there would 
have been a great and bloody 
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war, and all the English would 
have been killed. 

“But Piet Naude said, 
‘Brothers, have patience. When 
we fought the Kaffirs we beat 
them, but many of us were 
killed also. If we fight the 
English, many more will be 
killed, and we are not too 
many now. But I will tell 
you what we will do. We will 
not pay this tax. We will 
inspan our oxen and load up 
our waggons, and we will take 
our sheep and our cattle aad 
our horses, and trek to the 
north until we find a place 
where we can live in peace; 
and thus we shall have a 
country of our own and pay 
no taxes to anybody.’ 

“As soon as the Burghers 
heard this they were agreed, 
and chose out Piet Naude to 
lead them to the new country. 
So when the English came to 
collect the tax they found no- 
body to pay, but only an 
empty country, with trampled 
cornlands and burned home- 
steads, and wild Kaffirs living 
in the kraals. 

“But Piet Naude and his 
Burghers trekked steadily on 
with the waggons and the 
cattle,—sometimes through a 
fine level country full of water 
and game, and sometimes 
through a savage wilderness of 
rocks and dangerous beasts. 
The sun scorched them by day 
and the mists froze them by 
night; some died by the way, 
and some were killed by lions, 
and some bitten by snakes. 
But month after month they 
held on, crawling slowly over 
the desolate face of that great 
new country, till at length the 
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ragged weary men cried out, 
and said they would go no 
farther. 

“¢Let us go back to the 
grass-lands and water,’ they 
said, ‘and let us live there, else 
we shall die, forgotten of God, 
in this inhospitable wilderness.’ 
But Piet Naude wrought with 
them, saying, ‘Let us keep 
good hearts and hold on. In 
time we shall surely come to 
the best place of all, where we 
shall gain cattle and sheep and 
prosper all our lives.’ And 
after he had talked with them 
for a long time, and shamed 
them with their weakness, they 
were persuaded, and once again 
they faced the great unknown 
country and trekked on. 

‘But one hot day one of the 
Burghers who had ridden away 
to look for meat came galloping 
back. ‘Over yonder,’ he said, 
pointing with his hand, - there 
is a wide kloof, with a stream 
in it. There is grass there as 
long and thick as the best 
pasture of our farms, with 
trees and wild fruit, and every- 
thing plentiful and beautiful. 
Without doubt it will lead us 
to such a place as we have 
been seeking.’ 

‘‘So the waggons were turned 
aside, and they went forward 
to the kloof, all the Burghers 
uplifted with hope, and the 
very oxen pulling their best. 
But Piet Naude said nothing, 
for he had a strange doubt in 
his heart, and he rode on 
anxiously. And when they 
came to the kloof they saw 
that all the Burgher had said 
was even less than true. The 
veld underfoot was soft and 
tender as satin, and the grass 
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was fresh and green. On each 
side the tall hills cast back the 
sun, so that the beautiful cool 
shade fell like a blessing on 
their scorched faces. There 
was wild hemp (dagga) for the 
Kaffirs to smoke; and wild 
apricots running over the 
stones; water splashing, clear 
and fresh, beside the way; 
mimosa-trees to give wood for 
the fires; and everywhere they 
saw the spoor of every kind of 
buck. The Burghers were 
overwhelmed with gladness, 
and pushed on gaily. 

“On the next day the kloof 
widened out, and they came 
forth into a most wonderful 
plain girt round with steep cliffs, 
and all overgrown with grass 
and trees. At a little distance 
they saw cattle grazing wild, 
and big herds of buck roaming 
in the open. Birds started 
without fear from under their 
feet, and in the streams fish 
swam ‘plain to see. 

“Then Piet Naude said, 
‘Brothers, let us go away from 
this place. I am afraid of all I 
see. God did not send all this 
wealth easy to our hands at no 
cost of labour. Let us go away 
lest we be entrapped into some 
devilishness.’ But the others 
laughed him down and would 
not listen to him, saying his 
brain was rotten in his head 
with the long trek and the 
sun. 

“So there they stayed and 
built themselves houses and 
kraals, and set about gathering 
the hay and catching cattle. 
But everything fell out so 
easily and all they needed came 
so plentifully that there grew 
over them a sort of sloth, and 
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they slept without shame in the 
hours of work, and gave no 
attention to the future. 

“Then by degrees it began 
to be noticed that they were 
growing fet. Soon they had 
bellies like sows, and their necks 
and their limbs became so 
great that they were obliged 
to go about without clothes, 
like the wild Kaffirs and the 
brutes that perish. And when 
one of them would lie down, 
his fatness so burdened him 
that without help he could 
scarcely rise to his feet. None 
were spared: even the godly 
Piet Naude was as great as an 
ox; but the difference was, he 
felt shame for it all, whereas the 
others felt none. 

“Many a time he implored 
them to inspan and leave the 
place ; but each time they cried 
him down. And when he said 
he would go himself, they re- 
minded him that it was he who 
had urged them to trek, and 
asked him if he would now 
desert them. So for a while he 
stayed. 

“But at length he resolved 
he would no longer be bound, 
and he called to know who 
would go with him. But as he 
spoke a storm came up, and 
the wind screamed and the 
rain threshed, and the poor fat 
creatures waddled off to their 
houses, and of all that people 
only one stayed to go with 
Piet Naude. It was a young 
Burgher whose name was 
Hendrik Van der Merwe, a 
decent lad; and the two set off 
together. 

“But when they came to 
the beautiful kloof they were 
amazed at the work of the 
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storm. The wind had torn 
great boulders from the hills 
and rolled them down; and 
the rain had churned the earth 
into mud, and washed the roots 
of the trees loose; so that 
where everything had once 
been so fair and orderly there 
was now a crazy wilderness of 
rocks and thorns and mud. 

“But they breasted the ob- 
stacles gallantly, those two 
alone; and at hazard of their 
lives they climbed over and 
under great rocking crags, 
cutting their hands and tear- 
ing their feet with the sharp 
stones and the thorns of the 
mimosas. But as they went 
they saw with delight that 
their fatness dwindled from 
them, and their limbs fell back 
to their old shapeliness, while 
the blubber on their cheeks re- 
treated from their eyes and 
left them free as before. 

“So after three days of 
climbing and slipping and 
scrambling, the rain and the 
wind ceased, and they came 
forth into the country beyond, 
tall and slender as they were 
before.” 

This, in reality, is the end of 
the story, but the children are 
wont to ask in chorus what the 
two heroes did next. 

“They went back,” says 
Vrouw Grobelaar, omitting all 
details of how the return was 
accomplished ; “and when the 
Burghers went forth on the 
Great Trek, they went with 
them, and lived long, had many 
children, and then died happy 
and were buried.” 

“And what is the moral?” 
asked little Koos, who supplies 
the part of the Greek chorus. 
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“The moral,” replies the old 
lady in her most impressive 
manner, “is that you should 
obey your elders, learn your 
psalms, get up early, shut the 


door after you, tell the truth, 
and blow your nose.” 

It will thus be seen that for 
a truly comprehensive parable 
the above would be hard to beat. 


LIKE UNTO LIKE. 


For the most part the Vrouw 
Grobelaar’s nephews and nieces 
were punctually obedient. 
Doubtless this was policy; for 
the old lady founded her author- 
ity on a generous complement 
of this world’s goods. How- 
ever, man is as the grass of the 
field (as she would constantly 
aver); and it fell that Frikkie 
Viljoen, otherwise a lad of 
promise, became enamoured of 
a girl of lower caste than the 
Grobelaars and Viljoeas, and 
this, mark you, with a serious 
eye to marriage. Even this, 
after a proper and orthodox 
reluctance on the part of his 
elders and betters, might have 
been condoned ; for the Viljoens 
had multiplied exceedingly in 
the land, and the older sons 
were not yet married. But, as 
though to aggravate the busi- 
ness, Frikkie took a sort of 
glory in it, and openly belauded 
his lowly sweetheart. 

“Mark you,” said the Vrouw 
Grobelaar with tremendous 
solemnity, “this choice is your 
own. Take care you do not 
find a Leah in your Rachel.” 

Frikkie replied openly that he 
was sure enough about the girl. 

The Vrouw Grobelaar shook 
a doubtful head. ‘“ Her grand- 
father was a bijwohner,” she 
said, “Pas op! or she will one 
day go back to her own people 
and shame you.” 





The misguided Frikkie saw 
fit to laugh at this. 

“Oh, you may laugh! You 
may laugh, and laugh, until 
your time comes for weeping. 
I tell you, she will one day 
return to her own people, 677- 
wohners and rascals all of them, 
as Stoffel Mostert’s wife did.” 

The old lady paused, and 
Frikkie defiantly demanded 
further particulars. 

“Yes,” continued the Vrouw 
Grobelaar, “I remember all the 
disgrace and shame of it to this 
day, and how poor Stoffel went 
about with his head bowed and 
looked no one in the face. 

“He had a farm under the 
Hangklip, and a very nice farm 
it was, with two wells and a 
big dam right up above the 
lands, so that he had no need for 
a windmill to carry his water. 
If he had stuck to the farm 
Stoffel might have been a rich 
man; and perhaps, when he 
was old enough to be listened 
to, the Burghers might have 
made him a feldkornet. 

“But no! He must needs 
cast his eyes about him till they 
fell on one Katrina Ruiter, the 
daughter, so please you, of a 
dirty takhaar bijwohner on his 
own farm. He went mad about 
the girl, and thought her quite 
different from all other girls, 
though she had a troop of un- 
tidy sisters like herself gallop- 
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ing wild about the place. I 
will own she was a well-grown 
slip of a lass, tall and straight, 
and all that; but she had a 
winding, bending way with her 
that struck me like something 
shameless. For the rest, she 
had a lot of coal-black hair that 
bunched round her face like the 
frame round a picture; but 
there was something in the 
colour of her skin and the 
shaping of her lips and nostrils 
that made me say to myself, 
‘Ah, somewhere and somewhen 
your people have been meddling 
with the Kaffirs.’ 

“Black? No, of course she 
wasn’t black. Nor yet yellow; 
but I tell you, the black blood 
showed through her white skin 
so clearly that I wonder Stoffel 
Mostert did not see it and 
drive her from his door with 
a sjambok. 

“But the man was clean 
mad, and, spite of all we could 
do, —spite of his uncle, the 
Predikant; spite of the ugly 
dirty family of the girl herself, 
—he rode her to the dorp and 
married her there; for the 
Predikant, godly man, would 
not turn a hand in the busi- 
ness. 

“Now, just how they lived 
together I cannot tell you for 
sure; for you may be very 
certain I drank no coffee in 
the house of the bijwohner’s 
daughter. But, by all hear- 
ings, they bore with one 
another very well; and I have 
even been told that Stoffel was 
much given to caressing the 
woman, and she would make 
out to love him very much 
indeed. 

“Perhaps she really did? 


Tike unto Like. 
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What nonsense! How can a 
bijwohner’s baggage love a well- 
to-do Burgher? You are talk- 
ing foolishness. But anyhow, 
if there was any trouble be- 
tween them, they kept it to 
themselves for close upon a 
year. 

“Then (this is how it has 
been told to me) one night 
Stoffel woke up in the dark, 
and his wife was not beside 
him. 

“<‘Ts it morning already?’ 
he said, and looked through 
the window. But the stars 
were high and bright, and he 
saw it was scarcely midnight. 

“He lay for a while, and 
then got up and drew on 
his clothes—doing everything 
slowly, hoping she would re- 
turn. But when he was done 
she was not yet come, and he 
went out in the dark to the 
kitchen, and there he found the 
outer door unlocked and heard 
the dog whining in the yard. 

“He took his gun from the 
beam where it hung and went 
forth, The dog barked and 
sprang to him, and together 
they went out to the veldt, 
seeking Katrina Ruiter. 

“The dog seemed to know 
what was wanted, and led 
Stoffel straight out towards 
the Kaffir stad by the Blesbok 
Spruit. They did not go fast, 
and on the way Stoffel knelt 
down and prayed to God, and 
drew the cartridges from the 

un. Then they went on. 

“When they got to the spruit 
they could see there was a big 
fire in the stad and hear the 
Kaffirs crying out and beat- 
ing the drums. The dog ran 
straight to the edge of the 
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water, and then turned and 
whined, for there was no more 
scent. But Stoffel walked 
straight in, over his knees and 
up to his waist, and climbed the 
bank to the wall of the stad. 

“Inside the Kaffirs were 
dancing. Some were tricked 
out with ornaments and skins 
and feathers; some were mother- 
naked and painted all over their 
bodies. And there was one, a 
gaunt figure of horror, with his 
face streaked to the likeness of 
a skull, and bones hanging clat- 
tering all about him. They 
capered and danced round the 
fire like devils in hell, and be- 
hind them the men with the 
drums kept up their noise, and 
seemed to drive the dancers to 
madness. 

“And suddenly the figures 
round the fire gave way, save 
the one with the painted face 
and the bones; for from the 
shadow of a hut at the back 
of the fire came another, who 
rushed into the light and 
swayed wildly to the barbar- 
ous music. The new- comer 
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was naked as a babe new 
born; wild as a beast of the 
field; lithe as a serpent; and 
crazy to savageness with the 
fire and the drums. 

“Madly she danced, bending 
forwards and backwards, cast- 
ing her bare arms above her, 
while the horror who danced 
with her writhed and screamed 
like a soul in pain. 

“Stoffel, behind the wall, 
stood stunned and bound—for 
here he saw his wife. He 
thought nothing, said nothing ; 
but without an effort his hand 
ran a cartridge into the gun, 
and levelled it across the wall. 
He fired, and the lissom body 
dropped limp across the fire.” 

Frikkie Viljeon rose in great 
wrath. 

“This is how you talk of my 
sweetheart, is it?” he cried. 
“Well, I will hear no more 
of your lies.” And he forth- 
with walked out of the house. 

“Look at that!” said the 
Vrouw Grobelaar. ‘I never 
said a word about his sweet- 
heart.” 
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FROM TORY TO ARAN. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 


FIvE summers ago it was 
my good fortune to spend some 
days cruising about the coast 
of Connaught in the Granuaile, 
and studying the work of her 
owners, the Congested Districts 
Board of Ireland. What I saw 
then was recorded in ‘ Maga,’? 
and perhaps ‘Maga’s’ readers 
will bear with some reflections 
arising from a similar but more 
widely extended cruise in the 
same pleasant vessel. 

I saw her lights about an 
hour before sunrise on the 
morning of June 3, as she lay 
at anchor in Downings, which 
is the name given to the eastern 
bight of Sheephaven Bay. It 
was late to be afoot on the hill 
behind Portnablah, the little 
harbour on the west of that 
broad water; but I was return- 
ing from an evening spent with 
a friend who has put into prac- 
tice the principles of the Gaelic 
League by setting a big out- 
house in trim for dancing, and 
gathering his acquaintance, 
gentle and simple, about him 
for Irish dances, songs, music, 
and suchlike gaieties. A fine, 
hardy, sturdy race was to be 
seen there, and prosperous- 
looking, though we lived in a 
congested district (where the 
average valuation is under 30s. 
per annum). If they were 
prosperous, many of them, like 


the young farmer who escorted 
me over the hill, had in good 
part to thank “the Board” for 
it. He is one of many who 
supplement the ordinary hard 
work on a small farm by two 
months’ still harder work, after 
the land’s harvest is done, the 
harvest which the wintry sea 
offers to those who have skill 
and endurance to reap it. 
Thanks to the Board, that 
second harvest is now richly 
worth the reaping. 

Fifteen years ago, herrings 
caught in Downings Bay were 
worth from 5s. to 15s. a cran— 
and often they rotted for want 
of buyers. The cran or basket 
is a measure of capacity, and 
may hold from 600 to 1000 
herrings according to their size 
—the hundred being the “long 
hundred ” of 123. At the pre- 
sent time Downings Bay her- 
ring in good condition are worth 
on the quay-head as the smacks 
land them from 15s, to £3 the 
cran—and upwards. To put 
it still more simply, before the 
Board began its work, ten a 
penny was about the common 
price for herring landed on 
shore. Now, there are days 
when buyers would be glad 
to count down a penny for 
every herring. You will see 
men who have come in with 
their boats loaded down to 
the gunwale setting down the 
heavy baskets and stopping 
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to pick up fish that have 
dropped out. 

When the Granuaile picked 
me up at Portnablah, where 
some work on the little harbour 
had to be inspected, my friends, 
I found, had stayed to see the 
herring fleet come in, and to 
watch the sale of fish. The 
sight had been encouraging, for 
there was £2000 paid down that 
morning on the quay, and about 
£500 of it went to the Board’s 
boats. The balance went to 
the big luggers, some manned 
by fishermen from Arklow and 
Kinsale, but mainly sailing 
from Scotland — sea - going 
boats, equipped with steam- 
winches, some even propelled 
by steam, and all manned by 
fishermen who are that and 
nothing else. But it takes no 

at imagination to realise 
what £500 for one night’s work 
means to the score or so of 
boats gathered from Downings 
Bay itself, and west to Kin- 
cashla, Burton’s Port, and 
Douros, — but specially from 
Tory—Tory, the northernmost, 
barrenest, and strangest of the 
many strange and _ barren 
islands that fringe Ireland’s 
Atlantic seaboard. 


TORY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


It was the Tory folk who 
brought the thing home to me 
in the flesh—for I had seen 
none of the actual fishing or 
fishers. I had not been able 
to get out with the fleet, as 
no boat was fishing from the 
Portnablah side, nor had I 
been in Downings to see the 
work at the pier where the 
cleaning and packing is done 
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by girls—many of them skilled 
workers brought over from 
Scotland, whose hands, they 
say, can hardly be seen while 
they work, and who earn up 
to 10s. a-day, while the local 
girls follow their example a 
little closer every year. But 
when we got the anchor up 
and were steaming out of 
Dunfanaghy channel, a couple 
of row-boats signalled to us. 
Shrewd enough, they had heard 
the steamer was bound west, 
and rowed across to intercept 
her on chance of a tow. The 
member of the Board and his 
colleague thought they well 
deserved it. Earlier in the 
morning they had seen these 
boats pull into the quay with 
the oar-blades bending, and 
Downings quay is sixteen miles 
from Tory. More than thirty 
miles to be covered with oars 
by four men who had spent 
all night fishing. They had 
not done it for nothing. As 
the ropes were pitched out to 
them, we inquired after their 
luck. One boat had come in 
with twelve cran, the other 
with fifteen, and had earned 
£2 a cran: £54 for the night’s 
work among eight men ; for thie 
Tory people have all their boats 
“bought out,” and the Board 
no longer takes a third share 
to cover the cost of boats and 
nets supplied. 

They were a curious motley 
group enough, these fellows, 
three or four wearing caps 
made from the fur of the com- 
mon seal: all of course speak- 
ing Irish among themselves, 
and using the English notice- 
ably as a foreign tongue; but 
they all had the use of it. Fine 
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oarsmen as they were, seamen 
on the Granuaile noticed in 
them some lack of sea-craft: 
they did not know how to 
make fast for towing, nor how 
to steer when in tow. One of 
the two steersmen was white 
in the face, and continually 
shifted the tiller back and for- 
ward, while his eyes strained 
anxiously ahead; nor did his 
crew look at all comfortable. 
Still, their position, dancing in 
the wash of the screw through 
a heavy swell, was eagerly 
coveted ; for as we rounded the 
nearest point of Horn Head 
and came into view of the 
whole fleet, which was drifting 
out under the lightest of airs, a 
commotion was evident. One 
row-boat, in tow of a smack far 
out in the middle of the bay, 
cast off and began to pull 
feverishly in our direction; a 
small smack near our course 
prepared to drop her lug-sail, 
and signalled to us passionately 
with coats and handkerchiefs. 
But the only lucky ones were 
two other row-boats right in 
our course, who put themselves 
slap across the vessel’s bows, 
while in each the steersman 
stood waving and gesticulating. 
In a minute we had them along- 
side: the ropes were passed aft 
from one boat to the other; 
and we started off with two 
on each string and the pro- 
peller’s wash between them. 
“Mind your steering now!” the 
captain shouted. 

And, indeed, he had reason. 
To the eastward of Horn Head, 
running through Skate Bay, 
with the horse-shoe cliff, 500 
feet sheer, on our left, the sea 
was not big. But once we 
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passed the fiat slab of rock, 
from which rises the Horn 
itself, with its shining face sea- 
ward, 100 feet higher than the 
rest, we met the swell heaving 
big against us. There was 
hardly an air of wind, the sun 
beat scorchingly ; all about the 
cliffs breeding gulls swarmed 
like bees, and their crying was 
innumerable in the quiet air. 
But betwixt us and Tory, 
where it rose like a bastioned 
castle out of the sea, waves 
surged into huge mounds, and 
along the seaward cliffs of the 
Head they raced and leaped 
and shattered themselves; and 
the boats at our tail danced and 
leaped too. A mistake in steer- 
ing might easily have meant a 
capsize; for here in the Sound 
of Tory the tide runs strong, 
and was meeting the swell that 
came up out of the west, still 
travelling on the way that 
some far-off Atlantic gale had 
sent it. 

It was easy to tell, if only 
by the whole cut of him in his 
oilskins, that one steersman of 
the four, who sat wholly at his 
ease, with his tiller steady and 
no uncertainties as to how each 
wave should be met and parrieéd, 
was not only a boatman, but a 
sailor to whom this business 
was no novelty. One might 
marvel that any man who had 
ever got out of that desolate 
island should return there, but 
they say the Tory men have no 
fault to find with it; that one 
man is back there with a 
fortune earned in Klondyke, 
another out of Australia, and 
so on. And I can tell for my 
own part that one of the best- 
known leaders of the Gaelic 
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propaganda, and by general 
consent the best step-dancer in 
the north of Ireland, has given 
up his salaried work as “ organ- 
iser ” of the Gaelic League and 
gone back to live on his native 
earth—or rock. It is an elo- 
quent fact about Tory that rats 
cannot, and will not, and do 
not, subsist there; and about 
where I write, a man building a 
house thinks himself lucky if he 
can get a handful of Tory clay 
to build into the foundations, 
for then no rats will trouble 
him. But I am not advertis- 
ing the clay as an article of 
commerce; an odd handful is 
the most that Tory can spare. 
There is water on the island, 
and there are stones, with a 
little earth in among them; 
but the bulk of the soil is said 
to be fish-heads, and for the turf 
they burn they must cross to 
the mainland. 

Tory is a republic nowadays, 
or perhaps administered like 
other places; it has anyhow a 
priest in residence and light- 
house keepers, so it is in touch 
with the Church and Govern- 
ment. But in the old days a 
king ruled it—a king of the 
Homeric type, with no precise 
functions. Such kings there 
were in all these outlying 
islands, and in many the title 
is still preserved, But time 
was when it was more than a 
title. Living memory recalls 
how the King of Inishkee came 
before the county court judge at 
Ballina, and stood there in all 
the splendour of his great 
stature and spread of shoulders 
and bushy beard. There was 
a question put to him, but he 
turned straight to the judge, 


and, “I am the King of Inish- 
kee,” he said; “and I am here 
to speak to the Queen of Eng- 
land. Who are you, and have 
you anything to show me that 
you speak for her?” The 
judge told him that he had 
read his commission in that 
court, and that whatever was 
said to him, was as if it were 
said to the Queen herself. 
“Well,” said the King of Inish- 
kee, “that will do. Tell the 
Queen of England that they are 
asking my people to pay county 
cess. What: is this county 
cess then? Is it not laid out 
for roads and bridges? What 
roads and bridges are there in 
Inishkee? Is it not laid out 
for police and magistrates? 
What police and magistrates 
are there in Inishkee? It is 
not just that my people should 
pay for these things. Tell the 
Queen of England that the 
King of Inishkee says his 
people will not pay the cess.” 
And they did not pay it. 
Neither did they in Tory, for 
that matter, even after the 
king ceased to be. But the 
kingly office must, I think, 
have fallen into derision, for the 
last king was a dwarf: and 
the office did not survive him, 
for he at all events brought it 
into disrepute. His history, as 
I heard it told yesterday be- 
tween two women, both of 
whom remembered him, de- 
serves to be set down. “The 
first time I saw him was in my 
uncle’s shop,” said one, “an’ a 
quare fright he gave me. All 
I seen of him was the head 
above the counter, and the two 
hands, like it would be a child 
reaching up; but the head had 
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an old man’s face, and I won- 
dered whether some bad thing 
was in it.” She described then 
how he was brought into “the 
room” of the house, and how 
in order to get seated—for his 
feet only reached the cross-bar 
when he was sitting—the dwarf 
would tilt the chair forward 
and then jerk himself back. 
Only his legs were dwarfish ; 
the head and body were a 
man’s size. And, queer object 
as he was, he found the way to 
beguile a woman. 

Some stranger seeing him in 
Tory provided him with an 
education, and sent him back 
to be a schoolmaster to the 
islanders. But, unluckily, those 
were the days of active proselyt- 
ising, and the king had been 
made into a Protestant, and 
“whatever kind of teaching he 
gave” soon excited displeasure, 
and he had to leave the island. 
For a long time he lived in a 
man’s house in the village of 
the mainland whence boats sail 
for Tory, teaching whoever 
would come to him. Now this 
man had a daughter, “and a 
fine able-looking girl she was ; 
and if ever a woman took any- 
thing she be to get something” 
(z.e., some love-potion). At all 
events, she and the king ran 
off together to the neighbouring 
town and got married in secret. 
“They had to cross the strand, 
and the wee legs of him wasn’t 
fit to travel, and she be to lift 
and carry him like a wean. If 


I had « man, now, that I would 
need to carry, dear but I would 
hit him a slap and leave him 
lying. Wasn't it the strange 
thing that he would get one to 
follow him. Poor and all as I 
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was, the dear Lord knows I 
wouldn’t follow him from this 
to the door.” That was how 
the elder woman of the two, 
who had seen a hard life, 
described her feelings towards 
him; and her chief grievance 
against him was his change of 
creed. My other friend blamed 
him more for his bad treatment 
of the fine young woman after 
he got her; but the feeling of 
Tory was on the religious issue. 
He was king while he lived ; 
but he died a _ Protestant, 
the only Protestant of the 
island, and the islanders would 
not give him burial among 
themselves. There was great 
talk what should be done with 
him ; but at the last they took 
him to the mainland, and what 
is remembered is how they left 
the coffin some place on the 
side of a ditch, and went into 
a public-house and were all 
drinking together. If he got 
Christian burial at the rear 
hand (as they say here), it is 
the most respect he got from 
them. 

We did not land on what 
once had been his kingdom, 
but cast loose the boats off the 
west end of the island, where it 
runs out low and fiat to the 
tall lighthouse. It was un- 
believable to see so wild a surf 
running on that calm day, and 
one would have thought they 
might be hard set enough to 
reach the little landing-slip near 
to the village and the stump 
of an ancient round tower. But 
they were in good time, any- 
how, for the night’s fishing, 
and the tow, covering in a 
couple of hours what the 
would have needed half a day 
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to row, meant money in their 
pockets. 

Tory is well posted for what 
is called the May fishing — 
a new development on this 
coast. The take of herrings 
inside the bay and right up the 
shallow channels has always 
come in or after harvest-time, 
and this fishing can be worked 
by small boats, even by cur- 
raghs. Winter weather has to 
be faced,—last year the big fish- 
ing was done near Christmas, 
—but there is no need to go 
far to sea. Some fourteen 
years ago, the Board began on 
Downings its work of supplying 
boats, with skilled fishermen 
to sail in each as instructor; 
and they started trade by 
setting up a curing - station 
where they themselves as mer- 
chants took two-thirds of the 
fish at a price (one share in 
every three going to repay ex- 
penses), and disposed of the 
whole take. Soon competi- 
tors sprang up: merchants 
from English houses came to 
stand and bid against the 
Board’s buyer; and for many 
years now the whole trade has 
been purely independent, main- 
tained by a brisk competition 
between rival buyers, each of 
whom has his own steamer 
plying to Glasgow with the 
freight of herrings. 

It was soon found, when 
the fish came to be marketed 
regularly and in large quan- 
tities, that they outclassed 
even the produce of the Shet- 
land fisheries, and _ to - day 
Downings Bay herrings com- 
mand a price of their own in 
the markets of the world. The 
German ports, above all, where 
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folk are connoisseurs in this 
fish, would absorb nearly the 
whole take at a fancy figure. 
Noting these facts, some of the 
Scotsmen who had been over 
as instructors decided to try 
their luck early in summer at 
some distance from the coast. 
Fish were got at the first 
venture four years ago, and a 
wire brought curers to the spot. 
Since then Scottish boats and 
some from Arklow and Kinsale 
have come in numbers, and for 
these boats it is as handy to 
fish ten miles off as in the bay. 
Some local crews have had 
their share in the spoil; but 
the boats are small for the 
work, and the farmer class 
have their hands full in May 
and June. For the Tory men, 
however, this fishing was a 
godsend. Their farms are of 
no account, and the fish were 
at their doors; indeed this year 
they were “ringing” them with 
nets in about the shores, and 
boats such as those we towed 
out could work easily from the 
island, though similar craft 
owned on the mainland would 
never venture to so distant a 
fishing. 

Thus luck has come to Tory, 
and they have wrought hard 
to make the best of it. I have 
told what I saw myself. But 
they tell me here of a night 
earlier in the fishing when the 
fish were got far west of the 
island, and the boats rowed in 
for Burton’s Port, a fishing 
centre about thirty miles west 
of Downings. There was only 
one buyer there, and he, as it 
happened, had no proper way 
of dealing with the catch, and 
he would not bid beyond 5s. 
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acrap. But the day was calm 
and the Tory men spent no 
time in bargaining, but stepped 
back into their boats and pulled 
for Downings. There they got 
£2, 7s. a cran, and rowed home 
the remaining sixteen miles 
with light hearts and heavy 
pockets. These are the in- 
dolent Irish. It is my opinion 
that if you show an Irishman 
money to be made in his own 
way of business, he will go as 
far as another man for it; and 
if there is one thing your Irish 
countryman hates more than 
another, it is the wrong side 
of a bargain. 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM. 


But they are desperately con- 
servative—like most peasants, 
for that matter—and it is a 
hard task to make fishermen of 
farmers. About here, on Down- 
ings, the task was relatively 
easy, for the men have always 
fished more or less, though only 
in small boats. But we were 
bound from one of the Board’s 
successes to one of its failures. 
In Blacksod Bay, at the very 
point of the Mullet, I saw four 
years ago the languid begin- 
nings of a mackerel fishery. 
This year I was to assist prob- 
ably at the close of it. On the 
Friday evening we ran as far 
as Portnoo, a pretty little place, 
in the least known part of West 
Donegal, clean off the beaten 
track, but no longer inaccess- 
ible, and provided now with a 
good hotel. It is not safe to 
take a vessel anywhere near 
that coast at night, and in the 
calm day with the heavy swell 
we had a rare chance to see 
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breakers over the numberless 
rocks, awash even at low tide, 
which stud every bay and inlet. 
Next morning we rounded a 
headland, entered Douros Bay, 
and inspected a pier at another 
great centre of the herring- 
fishery. Leading lights were 
wanted (and no wonder) to take 
in stranger boats to the little 
slip; and I heard another re- 
quest that brought scenes 
vividly before me. It was for 
a counter in the little coffee- 
stall: the old man in charge 
described how there would be 
sometimes 300 men on a winter’s 
night or morning fighting for 
their chance of a cup; and how 
for a week he and his family 
never had time to boil a potato 
for themselves, their fire being 
ceaselessly taken up with brew- 
ing tea for the legion of fishers 
gathered there from Teelin to 
the south and from Burton’s 
Port and Aranmore to the 
north. On this quay I saw 
no sign of a public-house. It 
was very different at Blacksod, 
whither we were bound when 
we ran out on the Saturday 
morning from Douros. 

Haze had come on with the 
east wind, and the cliffs, famil- 
iar enough to me by Glen Head 
and Rathlin O’Beirne, were 
half-hidden; and from thence 
we had four hours of open sea 
till we struck the Mayo coast 
near the Stags of Broadhaven. 

Here in the ordinary routine 
of business we had to drop a 
boat at Port Erlin and make it 
over to the man who was buy- 
ing her from the Board. But 
the routine of business certainly 
takes the Granuaile into lovely 
places—lovely, that is, for a 
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summer day’s cruise. The cliffs 
along this North Mayo coast 
range about 500 or 600 feet, and 
are therefore not comparable 
in height with Slieve League 
or Achill. But at every point 
great towers of rock stand out ; 
clefts open inwards; and the 
whole face of the rock is lined 
and fluted by the dip of the 
strata as if some artist had 
been at work with a conscious 
purpose of decoration. Few 
see the picture, for this corner 
is among the remotest in Ire- 
land, and the boat’s new master, 
as he came off in the curragh 
with his companions, was as un- 
civilised a type as could be 
met. I noted that here the 
curraghs were fashioned with 
laths and not with rods and 
wicker twigs for the body of 
the boat. On Sheephaven and 
Mulroy there is plenty of wood- 
ing in reach, and from the 
Rosses men come east to cut 
rods. But once to the south of 
Donegal Bay, lath is the uni- 
versal material—a testimony to 
the treelessness of the region. 
There are slight divergences 
also in the type of build, but 
here the men who lay about 
under the cliffs fishing with 
hand-lines were in a curragh 
not unlike the Sheephaven 
type. They were catching fish 
in plenty, but had little induce- 
ment to do so, for here is no 
port of call for steamers and 
the rail is some forty miles off. 

Yet there are probably no 
waters round the British Islands 
richer in fish than these. Men 
living on that coast should be 
able to earn, with the spring 
mackerel - fishery, the salmon 
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drift-nets in June and July, 
and the autumn mackerel again, 
by far more money than can 
be got by the yearly trip to 
England or Scotland. A glance 
at the map shows that Mayo 
is just like Western Donegal— 
a square block of country sur- 
rounded roughly on three sides 
by a sea, which runs into 
numberless bays and _ inlets, 
and is deep up to the cliffy 
shores, scattered with rocks and 
small islets, weed-fringed, a 
vast harbourage for fish. And 
in Western Donegal, these last 
years, I am sure that money, 
well-earned money, has been 
plentier than in almost any 
part of Ireland you could name. 
The determining factor in the 
situation has been the presence 
of a proper line of transport. 
What has been done in Sheep- 
haven and at Burton’s Port 
could be done at Broadhaven if 
it were worth while to do it. 
But it cannot be worth while 
to turn the few line-fishers into 
net-fishers, to equip them with 
the tackle and the skill for large 
captures of fish, until it can be 
shown that the fish can reach 
a market. A curing-station 
might no doubt be established. 
But of the three fishings that 
I have named, the spring 
mackerel and the salmon are 
a trade in fresh fish, and that 
means quick transit. 

In Donegal a line has been 
run along the mountain-sides 
(the land, thanks to the wise 
liberality of local landlords, for 
the most part costing nothing) 
so as to sweep the coast from 
Sheephaven to Burton’s Port. 
Southward there are rail-heads 
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at Killybegs and Glenties, so 
that fish can always be landed 
within reasonable carting dis- 
tance of the train. For the 
herring-fishery this is not 
essential, since the trade can 
be served by steamers,—and 
Donegal has an advantage in 
being eight or ten hours nearer 
the great Scottish ports,—but 
the salmon and the mackerel 
must go by a speedier delivery. 
And I may diverge from my 
narrative to note on the salmon 
drift-fishery, which is entirely 
a new thing in north Donegal, 
though it has always been fol- 
lowed from Inishowen east- 
wards. 


DRIFTING FOR SALMON. 


It began in the west of the 
county, somewhere off Slieve 
League, and with the advent 
of the railway it spread north. 
Last year big money was 
earned by men working from 
the islands about Burton’s 
Port, fishing mostly in the 
Sound of Tory. This year 
one fisherman in Dunfanaghy 
was provided by a _ kindly 
gentleman with a suit of 
nets, to be repaid from the 
catch, and he had the first of 
the venture, but only by a 
few days. The agent of the 
Donegal Fisheries Company 
came down and offered nets 
on a share system, all fish to 
be taken at a standard price 
(8d. per 1b.), as had been done 
about Burton’s Port, and three 
crews started the fishing. A 
fourth venture was made by a 
local man, who bought his own 
nets. And almost as soon as 
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the fishing started, three or 
four westward boats were 
driven in here by a heavy 
gale and, hearing what they 
heard, decided to make this 
their headquarters—reckoning, 
I daresay, to get the first 
chance. For local opinion 
here is convinced that all 
salmon are moving westward, 
and this is the easternmost 
point of the coast where the 
nets are at work. It paid one 
crew handsomely anyhow, for 
in three successive nights they 
landed 430 salmon. These 
takes are exceptional. Aver- 
aging the boats round, I doubt 
if it would rise above twenty 
or thirty fish a-night. But the 
man who bought his nets paid 
the value and his licence (about 
£20 in all) by a single shot of 
seventy fish. 

Now when you see, as I saw 
the other day in Derry, a dray- 
horse stuck fast in the street 
by the weight of a van loaded 
with boxes of salmon all taken 
from the sea outside the mouth 
of rivers which you purpose to 
fish, your reflections are not all 
rose-colour. It is a question, 
anyhow, whether the rivers can 
stand it. However, there are 
certain things to be said. In 
the first place, money is being 
poured into a country that 
sorely needs it. In the second 
place, this is the first of the 
fishing, and directly the regular 
runs of the fish become dis- 
turbed, it is not likely that 
they will be got in such quan- 
tities. Moreover, the year is 
exceptional. The fixed net off 
Horn Head is taking ten fish 
for one it took five years ago, 
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and the chief reason is, I 
believe, that there are more 
salmon on the coast. The nets 
are helped by a long spell of 
dry weather, which keeps 
salmon knocking about off 
shore, waiting for the fresh 
that would take any one of 
them out of the way of drift- 
nets and exposed only to the 
very small dangers of rod and 
line. No doubt these legitimate 
dangers of the rivers are not 
the most formidable. But—and 
here is the cardinal point—“I 
believe,” said a fisherman to me, 
who has no interest in the drift- 
nets, but is reputed the best 
seaman and the longest-headed 
man in these parts—‘“ I believe 
this work will help the salmon 
in the long-run. I hear the 
boys saying among themselves 
that if any man kills spawning 
fish they will have him up 
before the magistrates.” If 
that is so, one of the chief 
difficulties in Ireland will be 
in a fair way to be solved. 
The change of ownership in 
Ireland, when it is completely 
accomplished, may probably 
mean a pretty general exter- 
mination of such game as 
grouse, partridge, and pheas- 
ants, that are easily destroyed. 
But the total value of these 
products of Irish soil is of no 
great matter. The value of 
the produce of Irish waters is 
an immense national asset, and 
peasant proprietary threatens 
its very existence. Until it is 
recognised that the salmon in a 
river are in reality public pro- 
perty, over and abovethe tempor- 
ary right to take them by legal 
means, there can be no security 


that they will not be swept 
out of existence, as they have 
been on the Atlantic seaboard 
of America. But, once show 
the coast fishermen that they 
have a large pecuniary interest 
in enforcing the regulations 
upon the innumerable small 
spawning rivers, and you have 
a great part of your supply 
secured. The wider spread the 
interest in fish conservation, 
the better the chance for fish. 


‘A steam trawler caught within 


the three-mile limit gets little 
mercy from the local county 
councillor on the bench. When 
we see the same attitude to- 
wards a man caught with 
salmon taken off the redds, it 
will be a very clear sign that 
the new system is beginning to 
work, and that the democracy 
realises that the rights which 
it has taken over need to be 
maintained. 

In the meanwhile the Board 
is pioneering the way for the 
democracy — teaching by ex- 
ample what can be done to 
remedy poverty. The only en- 
couraging thing that I heard 
at Blacksod was the news that 
one District Council at least had 
learnt to appreciate the trans- 
port problem. 


A FAILURE OF THE BOARD’S 
AND ITS CAUSES. 


Our principal object south- 
ward was to be at Blacksod 
Point on the Sunday, where 
the Member of the Board was 
trysied to meet the local fisher- 
men. Four years before a 
curing-station had been started 
here to serve the island of 
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Inishkee (which lies perhaps a 
mile off the point of the Mullet), 
and the fleet that was to be 
organised from the poverty- 
stricken inhabitants of the 
Mullet itself. Badly they need 
help ofsome kind. We walked 
out that Sunday morning to 
Fallmore, a village at the very 
point of the long neck of land 
which encloses Blacksod Bay— 
and we saw misery enough. 
Not in the present moment, for 
the day was all sunshine and 
the population basked out of 
doors. But gap after gap in 
the middle of hovels told of 
buildings pulled down when the 
typhus decimated the place. 
Turf is scarce there—the whole 
point was stripped bare of the 
very “scraws” of sod—and in 
the cold windy winter, out on 
that exposed tongue of land, 
they kept doors and windows 
tight, and the germs bred. 
The people had an air of lassi- 
tude, and though on that sunny, 
breezy day they seemed to live 
in a natural sanatorium, it 
needed only a little knowledge 
to infer from the character of 
their dwellings their way of 
existence. Probably the whole 
of them are continually below 
the normal standard of health. 
Perpetual poverty breeds list- 
lessness, listlessness perpetuates 
poverty —there you have the 
vicious circle out of which it 
needs strong shoulders to lift a 
breed of men. No use looking 
to themselves for the lift—and 
who is there to look to? 


Locally, the priests and the dis- 
pensary doctor—all of them 
overworked, but the 
worst of all. 


doctor 
These people, 
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who need to be taught in the 
very first instance the ordinary 
laws of sanitation, are, I take 
it, seven Irish miles at least 
from the doctor. For giving 
free medical attendance to all 
in this area he will get per- 
haps £125 a-year, with no 
allowances. Any one who 
reads Surgeon-General Evatt’s 
report to ‘The British Medical 
Journal ’—and whoever wants 
to know about Ireland should 
read it—will see what that 
means. It means that the 
doctor’s whole time will be 
spent in covering the distance 
from one case to another; that 
his paying practice, if he is 
lucky enough to have any— 
and who in that country is 
going to pay a doctor ?7—must 
be done as well; that he 
will have a slave’s life and 
a mechanic’s pay, without a 
prospect of promotion. The 
matter is complicated by what 
seems a mere piece of red-tape. 
No dispensary doctor can apply 
for another dispensary without 
first resigning his appointment. 
This checks effectually a sys- 
tem of promotion according to 
experience and efficiency which 
would naturally establish itself. 
Suppose no schoolmaster could 
send in his name for a vacancy 
in some other school without 
first giving up his livelihood: 
a cheerful state the profession 
would be in! What man of 
energy or distinguished quali- 
fications is going to bury him- 
self in such a pit? And yet 
only a man of rare energy 
and ability can hope to fight 
the pestilence which annually 
ravages these outlying and un- 
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regenerate parishes. General 
Evatt’s view is that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should 
pay the doctor, and my only 
objection to the proposal is that 
this Board, almost alone of 
Government departments in 
Ireland, makes a profitable use 
of public money. But there is 
money poured out like water 
on expensive workhouse staffs, 
on police, and on Resident 
Magistrates (who draw from 
£450 a-year upwards for a 
week’s work in the month). 
It seems a long way from 
mackerel-fishing to dispensary 
doctors, but the connection is 
clear enough to me as I think 
of the assemblage gathered to 
meet us in the long room over 
the curing-shed, where the nets 
are stored. The fishing at 
Blacksod after four years of 
experiment was a dead failure, 
and the Board was anxious to 
know if any chance of improve- 
ment existed—if the fishermen 
themselves could suggest any 
remedy. Why was it that 
the number of boats fishing 
dwindled instead of increasing, 
so that the steamer chartered 
to carry fish across Blacksod 
Bay to the rail-head on Achill 
Sound was earning no freight 
to repay her expenses? The 
answer is not hard to give, if 
one reflects that the shambling 
group gathered there repre- 
sented the pick of the country- 
side—the men who had daring 
and enterprise enough to try a 
new venture. At half a glance 
you could distinguish the “in- 
structors ”—skilled fishers from 
Arklow and Kinsale sent there 
at a weekly wage to teach these 
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landsmen the handling of sails 
and nets. It was not so much 
that they were larger built, but 
they had a different carriage, a 
suggestion of backbone. The 
others looked, to put it plainly, 
like a diseased race ; even about 
the biggest and strongest of 
them was an air of lassitude. 
Here and there was a man of 
more decision, but when they 
spoke it was only to tell of the 
difficulty of getting crews and 
keeping them together: if for 
a while the fishing failed, this 
man or that man would be 
off to the harvest-work in 
England—a hard life enough, 
with no prospect of real better- 
ment, but without the un- 
familiar risks and the need of 
long patience. 

Risks were real enough. One 
of the questions to be deter- 
mined was whether three or 
four crews from Achill who 
had thrown in their lot with 
this fishery would continue +o 
do so, and they spoke uncer- 
tainly. But one among them 
spoke his mind, and said that 
fishing from Blacksod meant 
working south and rounding 
Achill head every night. “ And 
we go there,” he said, “ every 
night in dread of our lives.” 
I could see his face peaked and 
drawn with apprehension, yet 
it was not the face of a coward. 
The tides meet off Achill, and 
it is in truth no place for small 
boats. 

The upshot of the matter 
seemed to be pretty clear. 
The fishing would have to be 
dropped, though large sums 
had been laid out by the Board 
on curing-sheds and stores, and 
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the steamer must be discon- 
tinued. The Board would not 
be the only losers, for two hand- 
some public- houses had been 
erected close to the pier, afford- 
ing certainly more room than 
was to be got in the coffee-shed 
at Douros. Naturally there was 
strong local pressure brought 
to bear in order that the fish- 
ing should be continued, and 
naturally enough the priests 
were made the organ of it. 
Two fine active young men 
they were, evidently full of 
zeal, and eager that their 
parish should not lose its 
chance. It was put to them 
by the Board’s representative 
that the more reasonable way 
would be for the Achill men to 
go home and join the fishery to 
the south of them, saving the 
dangerous doubling of the Great 
Head; while the local _men 
could go north some fifteen 
miles to Broadhaven, which 
might be made a_ centre. 
Only, the question was how to 
get transit thence. Rail would 
be a day’s drive off, and the 
proposal to run a steamer from 
Belmullet across Blacksod Bay 
to Achill Sound had fallen 
through. It was then we 
learnt that this enterprise 
mooted by the Board had been 
taken up by the local authority; 
that the district council of Bel- 
mullet had passed a unanimous 
vote in favour of subsidising 
such a steamer, and had offered, 
if the county at large would 
back them, to be locally respon- 
sible for the great bulk of the 
cost. So, it is to be hoped, 
the thing may settle itself, and 
not only the Mullet but also 
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the coast up toward Port Erlin 
may get its chance, and the 
work initiated by the skilled 
bureaucracy of the Board may 
be helped on by the local 
democracy. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN 
ARAN. 


All this detail will, I trust, 
have interest for those who are 
watching in Ireland the results 
of a coherent policy, whose ob- 
ject is, in the last resort, to 
make it worth the while of 
Irishmen to remain in Ireland 
—to offer some bid against 
the inducements which the 
United States hold out to able- 
bodied and healthy citizens. 
The thing cannot be done by 
doles, it can only be done by 
creating wealth—that is, by 
assisting men to create it. 
The four young salmon-fishers 
from Gola Island, who have 
earned upwards of £70 between 
them in the last three nights 
here, are not likely to go abroad 
in search of fortune. And re- 
member that the Board in this 
case has simply set things 
going. It taught the men to 
handle sailing-boats and nets 
with the same dexterity as 
they had handled curraghs and 
lines; it provided a line of rail- 
way for transport. When the 
skill and the transport existed, 
a private firm, represented by 
an intelligent agent (whose 
name I have heard blessed up 
and down this coast), was not 
slow to equip the fishers with 
nets and licences. Wealth has 
been created and singularly 
well distributed in a poor 
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country. This is what I see 
in Donegal. Southwara the 
Granuaile was taking me to a 
place where this work had 
revolutionised the whole condi- 
tions of existence. 

Glance through the papers 
for about any year at a hazard 
before 1890 and it is odds but 
you will hear talk of famine in 
the Aran Islands. Nowadays 
Aran—where the first begin- 
nings were made with the deep- 
sea mackerel - fishery and the 
skilled instructors—is well be- 
yond the reach of famine. The 
most prosperous looking person 
that I saw in Blacksod was a 
young Aran man, brought there 
first in the Board’s service to 
superintend curing, but now 
well established in the employ 
of a big private firm, as secure 
of constant and well-paid em- 
ployment as any man need ask 
to be. We wanted something 
from five miles off, and away 
he went on his smart new 
bicycle, a pleasant, civil, well- 
equipped young man. Aran is 
now a place where help is given 
to the Board rather than by 
them, for it is the great store 
of nets for the coast, and the 
skilled menders are there. As 
much could probably be said 
for Cleggan, the busy little 
harbour where we lay on 
Sunday night, a place created 
out of nothing but rocks and 
sea. I wish I had space to tell 
of the run southward to it under 
Achill Head, and our landing on 
the Bills of Achill, a group of 
rocks inaccessible except in the 
calmest weather, and even on 
that calm day we had to jump 
lively between one swell and 
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the next. The rock was littered 
with nests of the black-backed 
gull, the grassy turf on it was 
honeycombed with the burrow- 
ings of puffins; and while the 
black - backs soared high over 
us, the puffins sat bold as robins 
on the rock ledges, and the 
Member of the Board photo- 
graphed a group of some 500 
at about three yards’ distance. 
Next day was spent chiefly in 
egg-blowing, when we were not 
looking at the people from the 
Connemarashore out in curraghs 
cutting, with scythes tied to 
poles, the long brown wrack 
from every reef of rocks—an- 
other harvest of the sea. But 
my business is with Aran, where 
we landed at the largest and 
northernmost island about four 
on the Monday afternoon. 

The long quay was stacked 
with barrels, and men were 
busy at work on them. In the 
bay the fleet lay off—a discon- 
solate fleet, for the mackerel- 
fishery was doing poorly. Still 
the fleet was there, and owned 
by men who had acquired it 
out of the produce of previous 
years’ fishing ; and the look of 
the houses spoke a decent 
standard of comfort, making 
quite possible a project already 
mooted which one of the men 
on the quay discussed with me. 
This is the establishment of a 
college for Gaelic study here, 
where the language is spoken 
in its greatest purity and rich- 
ness—on ground that has been 
studied by half a dozen Con- 
tinental scholars, and I know 
not how many lights of the 
Gaelic League. No one in 
Aran is surprised if a stranger 
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addresses them in Irish—they 
are used to it by now, and the 
children give you back your 
greeting as I have never seen 
them do elsewhere. Fifteen 
years ago they would have 
taken one for a Protestant 
missionary. Times are changed 
in Aran, as in the whole of 
Ireland, but most noticeably 
perhaps in Aran and the like 
of it. A steamer plies there 
from Galway thrice a- week, 
testifying to a new power of 
buying and selling, and proving 
also that the population has 
escaped from a serfdom for 
which certainly no landlord 
was to blame. In such places 
trade is apt to become the 
monopoly of one shopkeeper, 
and through his hands passes 
all the money that is earned in 
the district. Many families 
in such a connection scarcely 
see the colour of money at all; 
they work for the man who 
holds over them the terror of 
an ill-comprehended account- 
book. Transport facilities mean 
a free market for what General 
Evatt calls “the ultimate Irish 
peasant”—the man who has 
to be raised in his whole stand- 
ard of living if Ireland is to be 
able to retain her people. 

It needs, I should say, no 
great inducement to keep them. 
The Member of the Board told 
me of one Araner who for years 
travelled annually to America 
and back—his errand, if you 
please, to prune the grapes of 
a certain millionaire who would 
let no other gardener touch 
them. I heard of a woman 
who reared a big family, and 
when times were hard would 
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cross to Philadelphia and take 
service and send money home. 
She talked to my friend of 
streets and places that he knew 
also, and as she talked he 
looked at her sitting on the 
“creepie stool” by the turf fire 
in flannel petticoat and shawl. 
“Did you wear these clothes in 
Philadelphia?” he asked, and 
she laughed with him at the 
idea. “I tell you,” she said, 
“if you saw me in the Broad-- 
way at Philadelphia you would 
say there was not a better 
dressed woman in it.” But she 
preferred Aran—a_ hundred 
times rather, she said. 

Again and again I wonder 
at the strange double habit of 
mind that such people—there 
are thousands of them in Ireland 
—must contract. At home in 
the States among a population 
educated in all the positive be- 
liefs of mechanical science, they 
are equally at home among the 
folk who believe devoutly in 
fairies. Instead of describing 
these islands—a task which 
Miss Lawless has so admirably 
accomplished —I shall quote 
from a blue-book,—the Report 
of Irish Fisheries for 1901. In 
that year a shoal of rudder-fish 
(Larus perciformis), almost un- 
known in these waters, was 
seen off Aran. Mr Colman 
Costello describes the circum- 
stance :— 


“They came after a log of timber 
covered with barnacles, and were 
thrown ashore at the north - west 
corner of the South Island, where 
the Congested District Board is after 
building a breakwater and clearing 
the shore. At the time, owing to the 
tide being low, it was like a horse- 
shoe, so that if the islanders took 
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twenty fathoms of net and put it 
across the entrance they would save 
thousands upon thousands of fish ; but 
instead of that, when they saw the 
fish, from a high ledge on one side, 
having the barnacles like a calf would 
have the teat of a cow in its mouth, 
they all got afraid, and said they were 
Sheeogues, and then ran away, ex- 
cept one old man. At the time the 
log struck the shore about 400 of the 
fish jumped on dry land, and were 
hopping about on the shore, so that 
some of them got into the water 
again, while others died and were 
carried away by the next tide, except 
two that the old man took home with 
him. When the old man came home, 
and his wife and sons saw the fish, 
they would not allow him to take 
them into the house, as they never 
saw the like before; they were no 
fish, but Sheeogues resembling fish. 
It was from this man that Mr Costello 
got them. When the log dried it 
appears the fish turned away to sea 
and scattered about. A man was 
fishing about half a mile from the 
shore in a canoe with hand-lines a few 
days after, and was looking out over 
the side, as the day was bright, and 
saw one of these fish swimming about 
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near the surface. He pulled ashore, 
and did not go out again for three 


days.” 


I have only to add that Mr 
Costello is an Araner born and 
bred. I saw him supervising a 
gang of workers on the middle 
island at the building of a slip, 
—and hard he had them work- 
ing. Just behind was a store- 
house of square stone which, the 
Member of the Board told me, 
Mr Costello had once turned to 
and built because there was 
nothing particular else to be 
doing. I never looked at a 
solider piece of work. Mr 
Costello is a type of the man 
whom Ireland wants, and by 
twos and threes here and there 
the offer of a chance, such as 
the Board can give, is produc- 
ing them. In earlier days, if 
the like of Mr Costello wanted 
a chance, he had to go and 
look for it in America. 
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THE BURIAL OF THE ATTA OF IGARALAND, AND 


THE ‘‘ CORONATION ” 


OF HIS SUCCESSOR. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 
POLITICAL OFFICER IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 


THE Igaras are an important 

agan race living on the left 
bank of the Niger, their terri- 
tory extending formerly from 
the Anambra Creek (opposite 
Asaba) up to the Benue. They 
have never been conquered by 
any of the great tribes of 
Northern Nigeria, but for some 
generations they have profited 
by the civilising influences of 
Mohammedan traders—Nupes, 
Hausas, and Yorubas— who 
have taught them, among other 
things, the use of clothes and 
musical instruments. Many 
of the Igaras profess both 
paganism and Mohammed- 
anism, observing the feasts and 
fasts of both these religions. 

The people of Igaraland used 
to be on friendly terms with 
the people of Benin. At the 
death of an Atta (“Father”), 
or King of the Igaras, his 
eunuchs used to be sacrificed at 
the funeral, and the new Atta, 
having chosen six young men 
from among his people, used to 
send them over the river to 
Benin, where they were made 
eunuchs, the King of Benin 
keeping three, and sending 
three back to the Atta. Wives 
and slaves were also sacrificed 
at a royal funeral, the belief 
being that their spirits attended 
that of the deceased king on 


his entry into the next world, 
for, should he go unattended, 
his rank would not be properly 
recognised there. It is easy 
to understand also that this 
custom protected an Atta’s 
life, for the throng of eunuchs, 
wives, and slaves who always 
surrounded him would do their 
utmost to keep him alive as 
long as they could, in order 
to postpone the certain fate 
which awaited them at his 
funeral. The Atta is but 
seldom allowed to go outside 
his compound, and a native 
law forbids the shedding of his 
blood. One Atta was murdered 
by suffocation, a bag of pepper 
being forced over his head. 

The present royal family are 
“strangers,” but they have held 
the throne for many generations. 
The older race is represented 
by the Asadu, a hereditary title 
signifying Prime Minister. The 
Asadu calls himself “the Atta’s 
Wife,” and is a great land- 
owner, having as much power 
as, if not more than, the Atta 
himself. Long ago, the older 
race voluntarily made over the 
throne to these “strangers.” 
The first Atta was a woman 
named Ebblejjono, but her rule 
was so unsatisfactory that the 
Salic law was instituted, and 
still prevails! The royal 





1 In his ‘ British Nigeria,’ pp. 283, 284, Lieutenant-Colonel Mockler-Ferryman 


tells an interesting ‘‘Romulus and Remus” legend of the first Atta. 


The 


Igaras, I found, know this story, and some of the chiefs wear a small piece of 
leopard’s skin sewn on to their gown or cap. 
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family is divided into four 
branches, each of which pro- 
vides an Atta in turn. The 
capital is Idah, a town stand- 
ing on a cliff about three 
hundred miles up the Niger, 
and commanding a magnificent 
view of river and forest-bush, 
extending to a serrated range 
of hills in the northern distance. 
Idah has been called “the Key 
of the Niger.” The large 
Igara district, on the western 
boundary of which the town 
stands, is also called Idah, The 
district and town are always 
occupied by the reigning branch 
of the royal family, while the 
three other branches, not being 
permitted to live there, retreat 
into the interior. At the death 
of an Atta, then, a sort of 
“double twilight” takes place 
—the late reigning family, with 
all their chiefs, followers, and 
slaves, have to leave the homes 
in which many of them have 
been born and brought up, and 
immigrate to towns in the 
“bush,” which they know only 
by name. At the same time, 
the new reigning family “come 
in,” and their people settle in 
the compounds occupied by 
their forefathers four reigns 
ago. This division of power 
may have been arranged by the 
older race (the Asadu’s family) 
in order that the “strangers” 
should not become too power- 
ful. At any rate, the system 
works well for the older race, 
for they always enjoy the same 
level of power, whereas the 
“strangers” are split up into 
four sections, jealous of one 
another, and powerful only 
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when their turn comes round 
to provide an Atta. 

Besides their jealousy of the 
other branches, each separate 
branch is a hotbed of internal 
strife, for there are several can- 
didates for the Attaship, and 
they wage war and depreda- 
tions among themselves until 
the strongest or richest gains 
the throne. 

The following list of Attas 
was taken down in April 1902 
from the lips of an aged chief, 
brother of the reigning Atta 
(Osejji Onapa) :— 


1. Ebblejjono, a woman. 
2. Ajjebba Omedoko. 
3. Aku Mavi, father of 
No. 7. 
4, Osheimi! Obogo. 
5. Amatsho, father of No. 9. 
6. Akogo, father of No. 10. 
7. Todadoga, father of No. 
11. 
8. Edoko Degbi. 
9. Onoshei Mamei, father 
of No. 13. 
10. Ekell Aga, father of 
No. 14. 
11. Am Osejji, father of No. 
15. 
12. Aku Diba. 
13. Korikko. 
14. Am Aga. 
15. Osejji Onapa. 
An examination of this list 
shows how the quaternary 
system works. It has been 


compared with the evidence of 
other Igaras, but is probably 
incomplete and not quite ac- 
curate. 

After these prefatory re- 
marks, I propose to describe 
the funeral of Atta Am Aga, 





1 According to the rules of the Royal Geographical Society, the dipthong et 


represents the sound of ei in the English eight or ey in the English they. 
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and the “coronation” of his 
successor, Osejji Onapa. 

On 10th August 1901 I found 
myself in charge of the sub- 
district of Idah, embracing, on 
the left bank of the Niger, as 
much of Igaraland as lies within 
Southern Nigeria, and, on the 
right bank, a similar portion 
of Kukurukuland. It was a 
new station, having been a 
political residency only since 
the preceding November. My 
two predecessors had been in 
charge nearly three and nearly 
seven months respectively. I 
was destined to spend nine 
months there. When I “took 
over,” the political situation 
was as follows: Atta Am Aga 
had been dead many months 
(eighteen, it was said); his em- 
balmed body was lying con- 
cealed in the royal compound 
at Idah, and his only son, Aku 
Agaru, had retreated inland 
to Keffi with most of his 
people. There had been several 
candidates for the throne, and 
fighting would have ensued 
had no British Commissioner 
been there. The election was 
in the hands of the Princess- 
Royal, a clever old woman 
named Akwina, the eldest child 
of Atta Am Osejji, who would 
herself have been Atta but for 
their Salic law. The principal 
candidates were Osejji Onapa, 
Ondoma Korobad, and Aku 
Neddi. All bribed Akwina 
heavily, and at last, having got 
all she could out of them, she 
fixed upon Osejji Onapa. He 
was a fine, good-looking man, 
and the wealthiest of them all. 
Her choice had been ratified 
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by the Government, and the 
disappointed candidates had 
been induced to come in from 
the bush and settle under the 
Commissioner’s eye at Idah. 
Osejji Onapa could not, how- 
ever, enjoy the title or power 
of Atta until after the burial 
of his predecessor; for the 
Igaras say, “ We cannot have 
two kings above ground at the 
same time.” During this in- 
terregnum, Osejji Onapa was 
called Adukina (Prince). He, 
too, had of course come in, and 
was living about a mile from 
the royal compound, being for- 
bidden to enter until the dead 
body had received burial. The 
royal compound! (a collection 
of huts surrounded by a wall) 
stands within a large open 
space protected by earthen 
rampart and mud wall, and 
approached by two principal 
entrances—one from the water- 
side and the other from the 
Igara hinterland. Having been 
vacant for so many months, it 
presented a most dilapidated 
appearance: houses and walls 
and their thatched roofs were 
broken in many places, and the 
little courtyards and big open 
enclosure were overgrown with 
rank weeds and rushes. 

My instructions were to keep 
the political situation as quiet 
as possible on account of the 
then pending Aro expedition, 
but to endeavour to bring about 
the burial of the late, and the 
peaceful accession of the new, 
Atta. It was added that the 
Igaras would probably try to 
offer human sacrifices at the 
funeral. 





1892,"p. 223. 


1 Tilustration given in ‘ Up the Niger,’ by Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
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The first point was to make 
friends with the principal 
chiefs. This was done gradu- 
ally: they called on me, and I 
returned their calls, squatting 
on a small stool in their com- 
pounds, chewing the (bitter !) 
kola-nut of friendship, and ex- 
changing compliments and 
little presents. Of course they 
often lied and prevaricated, 
and probably they would have 
liked to relapse into slave- 
dealing when my back was 
turned ; but I learned really to 
like some of them, and look 
upon them as friends. It was 
important to be on good terms 
with Akwina, the old Princess- 
Royal. I presented her with 


a large coloured portrait of 
Queen Victoria, sent out framed 
from home, and she was de- 
lighted with the blaze of orders 
and jewels, and her people 


gratified her by saying she was 
like “the great white Queen.” 
The next point was to make 
peace between Akwina and 
Ondoma Korobad, the most 
powerful of the disappointed 
candidates, and then to induce 
him and Aku Neddi to acknow- 
ledge the Atta-elect. On 14th 
October I spent an hour and a 
half squatting in Akwina’s 
little audience - room, together 
with Ondoma Korobad and a 
few other natives, my orderly 
acting as interpreter, and 
eventually they agreed to 
“swear ju-ju” together. Ak- 
wina’s Yoruba husband pro- 
duced a beautifully illuminated 
copy of the Koran, which was 
laid in our midst on a goat- 
skin, and a kola-nut broken up 
into small pieces was placed 
on the top. First the old 
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Princess, and then the chief, 
knelt down and took a solemn 
oath of mutual peace, and then 
ate the kola-nut. Then we 
all placed our right hands on 
the Koran as witnesses. 

Aku Neddi soon afterwards 
made private submission to 
Osejji Onapa, but Ondoma 
Korobad’s affair was publicly 
done. On the morning of 17th 
October the procession started 
from my house, I riding my 
little black horse and accom- 
panied by orderly and horse- 
boy, and Ondoma Korobad 
riding his white horse gaily 
caparisoned, and attended by 
at least 100 followers, many 
armed with long trade-guns, 
and others beating drums and 
shouting. The chief wore a 
tobe of alternate broad stripes 
of scarlet and yellow, and on 
his head a huge white turban 
latticed with black cloth and 
stuffed with numerous ju-ju 
charms. We rode about three 
miles in straggling procession 
along the narrow “road” 
winding through the bush. 
Crowds of people were squat- 
ting inside and all around the 
compound occupied by the 
Atta-elect. He and his chiefs 
received me in an innermost 
oblong hut, which was most 
unpleasantly crowded, and we 
all sat down, Ondoma Koro- 
bad, however, remaining in the 
courtyard just outside. At 
first the King was arrogant, 
and Ondoma passionate and 
noisy ; but a little “parable” 
made them laugh, and at last 
the ceremony was begun. A 
ju-ju man traced a sort of 
triangle on the ground outside, 
and various ju-ju things be- 
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ribboned with bits of cloth were 
held up and shaken about. <A 
man beat a gong, and Ondoma 
and the Atta’s son (represent- 
ing his father) stripped them- 
selves to the waist, and knelt 
on the ground. Then the 
Atta swore a long oath, enu- 
merating various evil things 
which if he should do to On- 
doma Korobad the ju-ju (spirit) 
would kill him. Ondoma and 
the boy repeated all this, and 
then drank something out of a 
wooden bowl, and then the 
liquid was sprinkled on their 
faces, chests, and backs. On- 
doma fell on the ground, and 
made several obeisances to 
the king, which ended the 
ceremony. 

Peace having at last been 
completed between the Atta- 
elect and Akwina on one side 
and the disappointed candi- 
dates on the other, there 
seemed nothing to prevent 
the long-delayed funeral tak- 
ing place. But the West 
African native moves slowly. 
The whole conduct and ex- 
pense had to be borne by the 
family of the late Atta. His 
only son, Aku Agaru, was 
living in retreat at Keffi, and 
was—as My messengers ascer- 
tained—really too “sick” to 
superintend the arrangements 
in person. This duty, there- 
fore, fell upon his eldest sister 
Agwiei, who during the late 
reign was said to have ruled 
her father and the whole court. 
She came in from the bush, 
and, taking up her abode at 
Idah, began to prepare for the 
funeral. 

A kind of feudal system 
prevails among the Igaras. 


Certain families hold their 
lands on condition of per- 
forming certain services at 
a royal funeral or at the 
“coronation.” Some of these 
families live far away in the 
interior, and many weeks 
elapsed before they could all 
be communicated with and 
induced to come in and per- 
form their hereditary duties. 
Early in December men _ be- 
gan to clean the outside of 
the royal compound. On 7th 
December the Atta sent me 
an embassy of thirteen men, 
including the hereditary royal 
coffin-maker (a chief named 
Abutu, and rejoicing in the 
title of Asadu Kokuri Kwajja), 
the hereditary maker of brass 
plates for the coffin, the hered- 
itary maker of the iron trestles, 
and the hereditary maker of 
the necessary posts and poles. 
All these high dignitaries com- 
plained that the late Atta’s 
son had seized so many of 
their people that they were 
unable to do this work. Fur- 
ther delays and negotiations 
with Aku Agaru followed. 
The people cleared the bush 
between the royal compound 
and the place where the new 
Atta was living, and on 20th 
December he and his court 
removed to another compound 
just outside that in which the 
embalmed body lay. Three 
days later I had the sad task 
of burying the first British 
officer who had ever died at 
Idah. I mention this because 
on Christmas Eve the Atta 
sent his eunuchs to offer con- 
dolence. They visited the 
grave, and seemed astonished 
to learn that no sacrifices had 
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been or would be made, and 
said it was an example to 
them. 

Nine is a mystic number 
among the Igaras. Each step 
of the funeral arrangements 
occupied nine days, and was 
preceded by ju-ju ceremonies. 
On 7th January I visited the 
royal compound, and saw a 
gang of blacksmiths making 
metal plates for the coffin 
and singing lustily as they 
worked. 

On 23rd January I rode 
out to visit Awjina, the 
ancient burial- place of the 
Attas. After riding some 
miles through the bush, one 
passes through a clear shal- 
low stream, and then arrives 
at a long narrow grove of 
magnificent trees with a lux- 
uriant undergrowth of tropical 
vegetation, A deep narrow 


path goes through this grove. 


After traversing it for about 
half a mile, one reaches the 
royal graves, all lying on the 
right of and about fifty yards 
distant from the path, and 
separated from one another by 
patches of bush. Each grave 
stands at the end of a separate 
vista kept open between it and 
the path, and is surmounted 
by a hut open at the sides 
and having a thatched roof. 
There are about twenty of 
these graves. Some of the 
huts are kept in good repair; 
others are ruinous, and the 
avenues leading to them are 
choked with vegetation. A 
new clearing had been made 
and a grave dug to receive 
the body of Atta Am Aga. 
It was very deep, and had 
on both sides a flight of 
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broad steps leading down to 
it, and was covered with palm- 
branches resting on poles. 

Returning from Awjina, I 
again visited the royal com- 
pound, and was taken to see 
the coffin. Its exact where- 
abouts had been kept secret. 
I had to bend double before 
we reached the final little 
chamber in which it lay, and 
then they lit wisps of grass to 
illumine the darkness, The 
coffin (quaintly called “canoe” 
by my orderly) was of wood, 
shaped something like a French 
bean. It was about eight feet 
long and three broad, and had 
a lid. It was entirely covered 
with long thin iron plates over- 
laid with brass, and engraved 
with curious hieroglyphics— 
figures of men and animals, &c. 
It gleamed like gold when the 
torches were lit. 

That night the funeral took 
place. For several weeks mess- 
ages had been constantly sent 
to the Atta-elect, to the family 
of the late Atta, and to the 
principal Igara chiefs, forbid- 
ding human sacrifices, and 
reminding them of the fate of 
their former allies the king and 
people of Benin. Obedience to 
this order was, however, so 
uncertain that I eventually de- 
cided to attend the funeral in 
person. 

There was a full moon that 
night. At eight o’clock, ac- 
companied by five policemen, 
I went again to the ‘royal 
compound, and found it full 
of squatting natives. Agwiei 
and her people were the prin- 
cipal mourners. The new Atta 
was, of course, not present. 
The next four and a half hours 
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were spent in squabbling over 
the final stages,—bringing in 
the coffin, lining it with cloths 
specially prepared, putting in 
the embalmed body, nailing 
down the lid, and attaching 
four metal clapperless bells. 
The people were pleased when 
I put a new florin on the 
breast of the Atta’s corpse. 
The ju-ju or spirit of this coin 
would, they thought, follow 
him into the next world. 
Okuru Bombom, the chief 
whose hereditary duty it was 
to carry the coffin to the grave, 
refused at the last minute to 
do this unless Agwiei should 
restore a girl whom years ago 
she had stolenfrom him. With 
some difficulty I managed to 
settle this matter, and the 
chief recalled his people. Ac- 
cording to ancient custom, the 
body must be stolen from the 
compound. We therefore all 
cleared out, and the bearers 
broke a hole in the wall at 
the side, and through it brought 
the coffin round to the front. 
At 1.30 A.M. the procession 
started, and, going very slowly, 
wound its way through the 
arches of the royal compound, 
and then up the road along 
the broad clearing which had 
recently been made. Agwiei 
and her women did not follow 
the coffin farther than just out- 
side the compound. The mass 
of the common people were not 
permitted to be present. Ac- 
companied by the continual 
roll of the drums and the dole- 
ful songs of the mourners, it 
was carried through the bush 
and across the stream, and 
then we plunged into the dark- 
ness of their ancient burial- 
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grove. On reaching the grave, 
the coffin was given by Okuru 
Bombom’s people into the 
charge of another family whose 
hereditary duty was to guard 
it until the actual interment, 
which was not to take place 
till nine o’clock. I rode back 
to Idah, getting there about 
4,30 A.M. 

After about one and a half 
hours’ sleep, I returned on foot 
to Awjina, accompanied by the 
five policemen. The coffin had 
been lowered into the grave. 
At former royal burials it had 
been customary to bury alive 
two of the deceased Atta’s 
wives, one on each side of the 
coffin, Causing my chair to 
be placed at the graveside, I 
sat there waiting over an hour 
for the arrival of six mats of 
native make. At last they 
were brought. The coffin rested 
on iron trestles. Three mats 
were placed below it, and then 
a platform of poles was made 
above it, the ends resting on 
the two lowest steps. There- 
after the other three mats 
were spread on the top of the 
poles, and then they filled it in 
with earth. 

But, though the actual 
burial was accomplished, the 
ceremonies were by no means 
at an end. In the afternoon, 
according to ancient custom, 
an empty coffin would be car- 
ried over the route traversed 
the preceding night, and this 
second ceremony would be at- 
tended by all the common 
people, and it was then that 
the nine slaves used to be im- 
paled alive at certain stations 
at the side of the road. 


The procession started from 
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the royal compound about three 
o'clock. The empty coffin, 
covered with a white cloth, 
was brought out. The thou- 
sands of Igaras assembled out- 
side were extremely excited. 
When it appeared, women and 
children began to pelt it with 
cowry -shells, and continued 
doing so all the way to Awjina. 
Everybody was shouting and 
singing, and my horse objected 
to the guns which were being 
fired off in all directions, and to 
the cowries which occasionally 
hit him. Just outside the com- 
pound a bullock was sacrificed 
instead of the customary slave, 
and a few paces farther on, at 
the second archway, another 
bullock fell. They lay on the 
ground with their throats cut, 
the blood streaming over the 
road. Outside the archway a 


kid was impaled. At the top 
of the hill stands a small ju-ju 


enclosure. A policeman re- 
ported that the people were 
becoming so excited that pro- 
bably a human sacrifice was 
to take place there. Sending 
two men forward, I rode as far 
on a level with the coffin as I 
could, and the sacrificial place 
was passed without any mis- 
adventure. Then some of the 
people dispersed, but great 
numbers followed all the way 
to Awjina, shouting and sing- 
ing to the continual beat of the 
drums. By the time the crowd 
arrived, I was seated again at 
the graveside. Proceedings 
became more orderly. I shook 
hands with Agwiei, the de- 
ceased Atta’s eldest daughter, 
and told the people that, though 
their king had been buried for 
the first time in their history 
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without human sacrifices, he 
had been unusually honoured in 
having the representative of 
the British Government to 
follow his coffin to the grave 
in the dead of the night. Then, 
tipping the coffin-bearers and 
musicians, I returned to Idah. 
Agwiei and her people made 
themselves temporary huts of 
palm-branches in the grove, 
and spent the next nine days 
feasting and dancing around 
the grave. 

;. A few days before the funeral, 
the third eunuch, Osejji, fled 
into the bush, fearing that he 
would be sacrificed. Ogbi and 
Eggpbolla, the first and second 
eunuchs, had the pluck to rely 
on my protection, and after- 
wards thanked me for attend- 
ing the funeral in person, and 
so, they said, saving them from 
their horrible fate. 

Nine days later, on 1st Febru- 
ary 1902, the “coronation” of 
Atta Osejji Onapa took place. 
During the interval he lived in 
retreat at a village near Awjina. 
According to custom, he went 
alone to the chief’s house in the 
night, and, after knocking three 
times at the door, was admitted, 
and there went through certain 
initiatory rites. On the morn- 
ing of his coronation he rode 
from his retreat to another ju- 
ju village called Iddei, where 
he was “born again”—fowls 
were sacrificed, and he was 
sprinkled with their blood, &c. 

At twelve o’clock noon, chief 
Ondoma Korobad rode up to 
my house in great state, at- 
tended by about 150 followers, 
many carrying dane-guns. He 
went forward to meet the Atta. 
At two o’clock I rode through 
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the large walled-in space sur- 
rounding the royal compound. 
Crowds of excited Igaras were 
assembled, and ju-ju men were 
amusing them. These were dis- 
guised as fantastic figures at a 
carnival, wearing huge hideous 
masks, and garments of scarlet 
and yellow. My horse was 
most reluctant to face these 
really awful-looking creatures. 
An avenue fifty yards broad 
had been cleared for the pro- 
cession, and both sides were 
thronged with picturesque 
groups of natives, many of 
whom had, for the first time 
in their lives, come in from the 
far-away hinterland. At last 
several chiefs rode excitedly 
down this avenue, apparently 
heralding the king’s approach. 

At the top of the hill a vast 
throng of Igaras was collected, 
and a messenger came asking 
me to show myself to them. 
So I rode up, and could then 
see the procession slowly wind- 
ing its way through the bush. 
It was a most picturesque sight. 
The Atta’s position was indi- 
cated by a large umbrella ap- 
pearing above the tall grass. 
Riding back to half-way down 
the hill, I took up a station 
commanding a view of the pro- 
cession both as it approached 
and after it had passed me. 
It was headed by Ondoma 
Korobad with all his shouting 
followers. Then, at intervals, 
came ten chiefs on horseback, 
each amid a crowd of excited 
attendants. They saluted as 
they passed, some pulling up 
in front of me for a few min- 
utes. Several wore robes cov- 
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ered with Hausa embroidery. 
Some had their ju-ju stools 
and charms borne in their 
train. One of the most cu- 
rious features was nine men 
carrying rolls of scarlet cloth, 
representing the last nine 
Attas. After passing me they 
all went down the hill and 
through the archways to the 
royal compound. At last the 
Atta himself came, but the 
noise and dust were so great 
that I did not see clearly. He 
rode a big bay horse, and was 
completely surrounded by chiefs 
onfoot. The Asadu was among 
them. The bridle was held by 
Okuru Bombom, who, had the 
horse slipped or fallen, would 
in the old days have been put 
to death. King Osejji Onapa 
was naked downwards to the 
waist, but wore necklaces of 
white cowries. He was bare- 
headed, and the huge umbrella 
of tattered silk was kept al- 
ways over his head. He looked 
bored and tired. After seeing 
the tail of the procession dis- 
appear through the tall arch- 
way at the foot of the hill, I 
rode back to my house. There 
were, roughly, about 10,000 
natives present. 

As European civilisation ad- 
vances in West Africa, these 
picturesque ceremonies will be- 
come fewer and fewer, so per- 
haps one may be pardoned for 
recording them with so much 
detail. The study of these 
primitive peoples helps one to 
realise the life of one’s own 
early ancestors— 


‘*When wild in woods the noble savage 
ran,” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LODER’S plan of action was 
arrived at before he reached 
Trafalgar Square. The facts 
of the case were simple. Chil- 
cote had left an incriminating 
telegram on the bureau in the 
morning-room at Grosvenor 
Square; by an unlucky chance 
Lillian Astrupp had _ been 
shown into that room, where 
she had remained alone until 
the moment that Eve, either 
by request or accident, had 
found her there. The facts re- 
solved themselves into one 
question — What use _ had 
Lillian made of those solitary 
moments? Without deviation, 
Loder’s mind turned towards 
one answer. Lillian was not 
the woman to lose an oppor- 
tunity, whether the space at 
her command was long or 
short. True, Eve too had been 
alone in the room—while Chil- 
cote had accompanied Lillian 
to the door—but of this he 
made small account. Eve had 
been there, but Lillian had been 
there first. Judging by pre- 
cedent, by personal character, 
by all human probability, it 
was not to be supposed that 
anything would have been left 
for the second comer. 

So convinced was he of 
this that, reaching Trafalgar 
Square, he stopped and hailed 
a hansom. 

“Cadogan Gardens!” 
called, “No. 33.” 


he 


The moments seemed very 
few before the cab drew up 
beside the kerb, and he caught 
his second glimpse of the 
enamelled door with its silver 
fittings. The white and silver 
gleamed in the sunshine; banks 
of cream-coloured hyacinths 
were clustered on the window- 
sills, filling the clear air with 
a warm and fragrant scent. 
With that strange sensation of 
having lived through the scene 
before, Loder left the cab and 
walked up the steps. Instantly 
he pressed the bell, the door 
was opened by Lillian’s dis- 
creet, deferential man-servant. 

“Is Lady Astrupp at home?” 
he asked. 

The man looked thoughtful. 
“ Her ladyship lunched at home, 
sir——” he began cautiously. 

But Loder interrupted him. 
“Ask her to see me,” he said 
laconically. 

The servant expressed no 
surprise. His only comment 
was to throw the door wide. 

“Tf you'll wait in the white 
room, sir,” he said, “I'll in- 
form her ladyship.” Chilcote 
was evidently a frequent and 
a favoured visitor. 

In this manner Loder for the 
second time entered the house 
that was so unfamiliar—and 
yet so familiar—in all that it 
suggested. Entering the draw- 
ing-room, he had leisure to look 
about him. It was a beautiful 
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room, large and lofty; luxury 
was evident on every hand, but 
it was not the luxury that palls 
or offends. Each object was 
graceful, and possessed its own 
intrinsic value. The atmos- 
phere was too effeminate to 
appeal to him, but he acknow- 
ledged the taste and artistic 
delicacy it conveyed. At the 
moment that he made the ac- 
knowledgment, the door opened 
to admit Lillian. 

She wore the same gown of 
pale-coloured cloth, warmed 
and softened by rich furs, that 
she had worn on the day she 
and Chilcote had driven in the 
Park. She was drawing on 
her gloves as she came into the 
room; and pausing near the 
door, she looked across at 
Loder and laughed in her slow, 
amused way. 


“T thought it would be 


you!” she said enigmatically. 
Loder came forward. 
“You expected me?” he said 


guardedly. A sudden convic- 
tion filled him that it was not 
the evidence of her eyes, but 
something at once subtler and 
more definite, that prompted 
her recognition of him. 

She smiled. “Why should 
Texpect you? Onthe contrary, 
Im waiting to know why 
you're here?” 

He was silent for an instant ; 
then he answered in her own 
light tone. 

“As far as that goes, let’s 
make it my duty call—having 
dined with you. I’m an old- 
fashioned person.” 

For a full second she sur- 
veyed him amusedly ; then she 
spoke. 

“My dear Jack,” she laid 
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particular stress on the name, 
“T never imagined you punc- 
tilious. I should have thought 
bohemian would have been 
more the word.” 

Loder felt disconcerted and 
annoyed. Either, like himself, 
she was fishing for information 
—or she was deliberately play- 
ing with him. In his perplexity, 
he glanced across the room to- 
wards the fireplace. 

Lillian saw thelook. ‘“ Won’t 
you sit down?” she said, in- 
dicating the couch. “I pro- 
mise not to make you smoke, 
I shan’t even ask you to take 
off your gloves!” 

Loder made no movement. 
His mind was  unpleasantly 
upset. It was nearly a fort- 
night since he had seen Lillian, 
and in the interval her attitude 
had changed, and the change 
puzzled him. It might mean 
the philosophy of a woman 
who—knowing herself without 
adequate weapons—withdraws 
from a combat that has proved 
fruitless; or it might imply 
the merely catlike desire to toy 
with a certainty. He looked 
quickly at the delicate face, the 
green eyes somewhat obliquely 
set, the unreliable mouth, and 
instantly he inclined to the 
latter theory. The conviction 
that she possessed the telegram 
filled him suddenly; and with 
it, came the desire to put his 
belief to the test—to know 
beyond question whether her 
smiling unconcern meant malice 
or entertainment. 

“When you first came into 
the room,” he said quietly, “ you 
said ‘I thought it would be 
you!” Why did you say 
that ?” 
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Again she smiled—the smile 
that might be malicious or 
might be merely amused. 

“Oh,” she answered, “I only 
meant that, though I had been 
told Jack Chilcote wanted me, 
it wasn’t Jack Chilcote I ex- 
pected to see!” 

After her statement there 
was a pause. Loder’s position 
was difficult. §Instinctively 
convinced that, strong in the 
possession of her proof, she was 
enjoying his tantalised dis- 
comfort, he yet craved the 
actual evidence that should set 
his suspicions to rest. Acting 
upon the desire, he made a new 
beginning. 

“Do you know why I came?” 
he asked. 

Lillian looked up innocently. 
“It’s so hard to be certain of 
anything in this world,” she 
said. “But one is always at 


liberty to guess.” 


Again he was _ perplexed. 
Her attitude was not quite the 
attitude of one who controls 
the game, and yet He 
looked at her with a puzzled 
scrutiny. Women for him had 
always spelt the incomprehen- 
sible; he was at his best, his 
strongest, his surest in the 
presence of men. Feeling his 
disadvantage, yet determined 
to gain his end, he made a last 
attempt. 

“How did you amuse your- 
self at Grosvenor Square this 
morning, before Eve came to 
you?” he asked. The effort 
was awkwardly blunt, but it 
was direct. 

Lillian was buttoning her 
glove. She did not raise her 
head as he spoke, but her 
fingers paused in their task. 
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For a second she remained 
motionless, then she looked up 
slowly. 

“Oh,” she said sweetly, “so 
I was right in my guess! You 
did come to find out whether I 
sat in the morning-room with 
my hands in my lap—or wan- 
dered about in search of enter- 
tainment ?” 

Loder coloured with annoy- 
ance and apprehension. Every 
look, every tone, of Lillian’s 
was distasteful to him. No 
microscope could have _ re- 
vealed her more fully to him 
than did his own eyesight. 
But it was not the moment 
for personal antipathies; there 
were other interests than his 
own at stake. With new 
resolution he returned her 
glance. 

“Then I must still ask my 
first question, Why did you say 
‘I thought it would be you’?” 
His gaze was direct—so direct 
that it disconcerted her. She 
laughed a little uneasily. 

“‘ Because I knew.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“* Because ’ she began; 
then again she laughed. “ Be- 
cause,” she added quickly, as 
if moved by a fresh impulse, 
“Jack Chilcote made it very 
obvious to any one who was in 
his morning-room at twelve 
o'clock to-day, that it would 
be you and not he who would 
be found filling his place this 
afternoon! It’s all very well 
to talk about honour; but 
when one walks into an empty 
room and sees a telegram as 
long as a letter open on a 
bureau——” 

But her sentence was never 
finished. - Loder had heard 
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what he came to hear; any 
confession she might have to 
offer was of no moment in his 
eyes. 

“My dear girl,” he broke in 
brusquely, “don’t trouble! I 
should make a most unsatis- 
factory father confessor.” He 
spoke quickly; his colour was 
still high, but not with annoy- 
ance; his suspense was trans- 
formed into unpleasant cer- 
tainty, but the exchange left 
him surer of himself. His per- 
plexity had dropped to a quiet 
sense of self-reliance ; his para- 
mount desire was for solitude, 
in which to prepare for the 
task that lay before him—the 
most congenial task the world 
possessed—the unravelling of 
Chilcote’s tangled skeins. Look- 
ing into Lillian’s eyes, he 
smiled, 


“Good-bye!” he said, holding 
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out his hand. “I think we’ve 
finished—for to-day.” 

She slowly extended her 
fingers. Her expression and 
attitude were slightly puzzled 
—a puzzlement that was either 
spontaneous or singularly well 
assumed. As their hands 
touched, she smiled again. 

“Will you drop in at the 
‘ Arcadian’ to-night ?” she said. 
“It’s the dramatised version of 
‘Other Men’s Shoes’! The 
temptation to make you see it 
was too irresistible—as you 
know.” 

There was a pause while she 
waited for his answer— her 
head inclined to one side, her 
green eyes gleaming. 

Loder, conscious of her re- 
gard, hesitated for a moment. 
Then his face cleared. “ Right!” 
he said slowly. “The ‘Arcadian’ 
to-night !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Loder’s frame of mind as he 
left Cadogan Gardens was pecu- 
liar. Once more he was living 
in the present —the forceful, 
exhilarating present—and the 
knowledge braced him. Upon 
one point his mind was satis- 
fied. Lillian Astrupp had 
found the telegram, and it re- 
mained to him to render her 
find valueless. How he pro- 
posed to do this, how he pro- 
posed to come out triumphant 
in face of such a situation, was 
a matter that as yet was shape- 
less in his mind; nevertheless, 
the danger, the sense of im- 
pending conflict, had a savour 
of life after the inaction of the 
day and night just passed. 


Chilcote, in his weakness and 
his entanglement, had turned 
to him, and he, in his strength 
and capacity, had responded to 
the appeal. 

His step was firm and his 
bearing assured as he turned 
into Grosvenor Square and 
walked towards the familiar 
house. 

The habit of self-deceit is as 
insidious and tenacious as any 
vice. For one moment on the 
night of his great speech, as 
he leant out of Chilcote’s 
carriage and met Chilcote’s 
eyes, Loder had seen himself ; 
and under the shock of revela- 
tion had taken decisive action. 
But in the hours subsequent 
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to that action the plausible 
inner voice had whispered 
unceasingly — soothing his 
wounded self-esteem, rebuild- 
ing, stone by stone, the temple 
of his egotism—until at last 
when Chilcote, panic - stricken 
at his own action, had burst 
into his rooms, ready to plead 
or to coerce, he had found no 
need for either coercion or 
entreaty. By a power more 
subtle and effective than any 
at his command, Loder had 
been prepared for his coming 
—unconsciously ready with an 
acquiescence before his appeal 
had been made. It was the 
fruit of this preparation, the 
inevitable outcome of it, that 
strengthened his step and 
steadied his hand, as _ he 
mounted the steps and opened 
the hall-door of Chilcote’s 
house on that eventful after- 
noon. 

The dignity, the air of quiet 
solidity, impressed him, as it 
never failed to do, as he crossed 
the large hall and ascended the 
stairs—the same stairs that he 
had descended almost as an 
outcast not so many hours 
before. He was filled with 
the sense of things regained ; 
belief in his own star lifted 
him, as it had done a hundred 
times before in the same sur- 
roundings. 

He quickened his steps as 
the sensation came to him. 
Reaching the head of the 
stairs, he turned directly to- 
wards Eve’s sitting-room and, 
gaining the door, knocked. 
The strength of his eagerness, 
the quick beating of his pulses 
as he waited for a response, 
surprised him. He had told 
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himself many times that his 
passion, however strong, would 
never again conquer as it had 
done two nights ago. And 
the fact that he had come 
thus candidly to Eve’s room 
was, to his mind, a proof that 
temptation could be dared. 
Nevertheless there was some- 
thing disconcerting to a strong 
man in this merely physical 
perturbation ; and when Eve’s 
voice came to him at last, 
giving permission to enter, he 
paused for an instant to steady 
himself. Finally, with sudden 
decision, he opened the door 
and walked into the room. 

The blinds were partly 
drawn; there was a scent of 
violets in the air, and a fire 
glowed warmly in the grate. 
He noted these things carefully, 
telling himself that a man 
should always be alertly sen- 
sible of his surroundings; then 
all at once the nice balancing 
of detail suddenly gave way: 
he forgot everything but the 
one circumstance that Eve was 
standing in the window—her 
back to the light, her face 
towards him. With his pulses 
beating fast and an unsteady 
sensation in his brain, he 
moved forward, holding out his 
hand. 

“ Eve——” he said below his 
breath. 

But Eve remained motion- 
less. As he came into the 
room she had glanced at him 
—a glance of quick, searching 
question—then, with equal sud- 
denness, she had averted her 
eyes. As he drew close to 
her now she remained im- 
movable. 

“EK ve——” he said again. “I 
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wanted to see you—I wanted 
to explain about yesterday and 
about this morning——” He 
paused, suddenly disturbed. 
The full remembrance of the 
scene in the brougham had 
surged up at sight of her— 
had risen a fierce, unquench- 
able recollection. 

“Eve ” he began again, 
in a new, abrupt tone. 

But it was then that Eve 
showed herself in a fresh light. 
From the moment of his en- 
trance into the room she had 
stayed motionless, save for her 
first glance of acute inquiry ; but 
now her demeanour changed. 
For almost the first time in 
Loder’s knowledge of her, the 
vitality and force that he had 
vaguely apprehended below her 
quiet serene exterior sprang up 
like a flame, within whose radius 
all things are illuminated. 


With a quick gesture she 
turned towards him, her warm 
colour deepening, her eyes sud- 
denly alight. 

“T understand,” she said, “I 
understand. Don’t try to ex- 


plain! Can’t you see that it’s 
enough to—to see you as you 
are?” 

Loder was surprised. Re- 
membering their last passion- 
ate scene, and the damper 
Chilcote’s subsequent presence 
must inevitably have cast upon 
it, he had expected to be doubt- 
fully received; but the reality 
of the reception left him be- 
wildered. Eve’s manner was 
not that-of the ill-used wife; 
its vehemence, its note of de- 
sire and depreciation, were 
more suggestive of his own 
ardent seizing of the present, 
as distinguished from past or 
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future. With an odd sense of 
confusion he turned to her 
afresh. 

“Then I am forgiven?” he 
said. And unconsciously, as 
he moved nearer, he touched 
her arm. 

At his touch she started. 
All the yielding sweetness, all 
the submission that had marked 
her two nights ago, was gone, 
and in its place she was pos- 
sessed by a curious excitement 
that stirred while it perplexed. 

Loder, moved by the sensa- 
tion, took another step forward. 
“Then I am forgiven?” he re- 
peated more softly. 

Her face was averted as he 
spoke, but he felt her arm 
quiver; and a moment later 
she lifted her head and their 
eyes met. Neither spoke, but 
in an instant Loder’s arms 
were round her. 

For a long silent space they 
stood holding each other 
closely; then, with a sharp 
movement, Eve freed herself. 
Her colour was still high, her 
eyes still peculiarly bright, but 
the bunch of violets she had 
worn in her belt had fallen to 
the ground. 

“John!” she said quickly ; 
then her breath caught. With 
a touch of nervousness she 
stooped to pick up the flowers. 

Loder noticed both voice 
and gesture. “What is it?” 
he said. ‘What were you 
going to say?” 

But she made no answer. 
For a second longer she 
searched for the violets; then 
as he bent to assist her, she 
stood up quickly and laughed 
—a short, embarrassed laugh. 

“How absurd and nervous 
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Iam!” she exclaimed. “ Like 
a schoolgirl, instead of a woman 
of twenty-four! You must 
help me to be sensible.” Her 
cheeks still burned, her manner 
was still excited, like one who 
holds an emotion or impulse 
at bay. 

Loder looked at her uncer- 
tainly. 

“‘ Kve——” he began again, 
with his odd, characteristic 
perseverance, but she instantly 
checked him. There was a 
finality, a faint suggestion of 
fear, in her protest. 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘“ Don’t! 
I don’t want explanations. I 
want to—to enjoy the moment, 
without having things analysed 
or smoothed away. Can’t you 
understand? Can’t you see 
that I’m wonderfully, terribly 
happy to—to have you—as 
you are!” Again her voice 
broke — a break that might 
have been a laugh or a sob. 

The sound was an emotional 
crisis, as such a sound fre- 
quently is. It arrested and 
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steadied her. For a moment 
she stood absolutely still; then 
with something very closely 
resembling her old repose of 
manner she stooped again and 
quietly picked up the flowers 
still lying at her feet. 

“Now,” she said quietly, “I 
must say what I’ve wanted to 
say all along. How does it 
feel to be a great man?” Her 
manner was controlled; she 
looked at him evenly and 
directly; save for the faint 
vibration in her voice, there 
was nothing to indicate the 
tumult of a moment ago. 

But Loder was still uncer- 
tain. Again he caught her 
hand, his eyes searching hers. 

“But Eve——” he began. 

Then Eve played the last 
card in her mysterious game. 
Laughing quickly and nerv- 
ously, she freed her hand and 
laid it over his mouth. 

“No!” she said. “Not one 
word! All this past fortnight 
has belonged to you; now it’s 
my turn. To-day is mine,” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


And so once again the woman 
conquered. Whatever Eve’s in- 
tentions were, — whatever she 
wished to evade or ward off,— 
she was successful in gaining 
her end. For more than two 
hours she kept Loder at her 
side. There may have been 
moments in those two hours 
when the tension was high, 
when the efforts she made to 
interest and hold him were 
somewhat strained. But if 
this was so, it escaped the 
notice of the one person con- 


cerned. For it was long after 
tea had been served—long after 
Eve had offered to do penance 
for her monopoly of him by 
driving him to Chilcote’s club 
—that Loder realised with any 
degree of distinctness that it 
was she and not he who had 
taken the lead in their inter- 
view; that it was she and 
not he who had bridged the 
difficult silences, and given a 
fresh direction to dangerous 
channels of talk. It was long 
before he recognised this; and 
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it was still longer before he 
realised the far more potent 
fact that, without any cold- 
ness, any lessening of the subtle 
consideration she always showed 
him, she had given him no 
further opportunity of making 
love. 

Talking continuously, and 
elated with the sense of con- 
flict still to come, Loder drove 
with her to the club. Con- 
sidering that drive in the light 
of after-events, his own frame 
of mind invariably filled him 
with incredulity. In the eyes 
of any sane man his position 
was not worth an hour’s pur- 
chase; yet in the blind self- 
confidence of the moment he 
would not have changed places 
with Fraide himself. The great 
song of Self was sounding in 
his ears as he drove through 
the crowded streets, conscious 
of the cool crisp air; of Eve’s 
close presence ; of the number- 
less infinitesimal things that 
went to make up the value of 
life. It was this acknowledg- 
ment of personality that upheld 
him. The personality that 
had carried him unswervingly 
through eleven colourless years 
—that had impelled him to- 
wards this new career—that 
had hewn a way for him in 
this fresh existence against 
colossal odds; the personality 
that had trampled out Chil- 
cote’s footmarks in public life, 
in private life—in love. It 
was a triumphant pean that 
clamoured in his ears—some- 
thing persistent and prophetic, 
with an undernote of menace— 
The cry of the human soul that 
has dared to stand alone. 

His glance was keen and 
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bright as he stood for a moment 
at the carriage-door and took 
Eve’s hand before entering the 
club. 

“You're dining out to- 
night?” he said. His fingers, 
always tenacious and master- 
ful, held hers firmly. The 
compunction that had driven 
him temporarily towards sacri- 
fice had passed ; his pride, his 
confidence, and with them his 
desire, had flowed back in full 
measure. 

Eve, watching him atten- 
tively, paled a little. 

“Yes,” she said ; “I’m dining 
with the Bramfells.” 

“What time will you get 
home?” He scarcely realised 
why he put the question. The 
song of Self still sounded tri- 
umphantly, and he responded 
to it without reflection. 

His eyes held hers, his fingers 
pressed her hand; the intense 
mastery of his will passed 
through her in a sudden sense 
of fear. Her lips parted in 
deprecation, then closed irres- 
olutely. 

“When can I see you?” he 
asked very quietly. 

Again she was about to 
speak. She leant forward, as 
if some thought, long sup- 
pressed, trembled on her lips; 
but once more her courage or 
her desire failed her. She 
dropped back into her seat, 
letting her lashes droop over 
her eyes. 

“T shall be home at eleven,” 
she said below her breath. 


Loder dined with Lakeley at 
Chilcote’s club; and so absorb- 
ing were the political interests 
of the hour—the resignation 
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of Sir Robert Sefborough ; the 
King’s summons to Fraide; the 
probable features of the new 
Ministry,— that it was after 
nine o’clock when he freed him- 
self and drove to the “ Arcad- 
ian ” Theatre. 

The manner of his leaving 
the club was hurried ; and once 
at liberty to carry out his enter- 
prise, he was filled with a desire 
for speed. He made no state- 
ment of the fact to himself, he 
gave no outward evidence of it, 
but there was a controlled haste 
in all his actions. Fate and he 
were playing for high stakes, 
and he was possessed with the 
true gambler’s ambition to play 
rapidly, readily, and coolly. 
When the last card was thrown 
down he might rise from the 
game beggared ; but while the 
final round was still to be 
played, he refused to look 
ahead. 

The sound of music came to 
him as he entered the theatre 
—light, measured music sug- 
gestive of tiny streams, toy 
lambs and painted shepherd- 
esses. It sounded singularly 
inappropriate to his mood, as 
inappropriate as the theatre 
itself with its gay gilding, and 
its pale-toned draperies of pink 
and blue. It was the setting 
of a different world, a world of 
laughter, light thoughts, and 
shallow impulses, in which he 
had no part. He halted for an 
instant outside the box to which 
the attendant had shown him; 
then, as the door was thrown 
open, he straightened himself 
resolutely and stepped forward. 

It was the interval between 
the first and second acts. The 
box was in shadow, and Loder’s 
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first impression was of voices 
and rustling skirts, broken by 
the murmur of frequent, amused 
laughter ; later, as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the light, he dis- 
tinguished the occupants—two 
women and a man. The man 
was speaking as he entered, and 
the story he was relating was 
evidently interesting, from the 
faint exclamations of question 
and delight that punctuated it 
in the listeners’ higher, softer 
voices. As Loder stepped for- 
ward they all three turned and 
looked at him. 

‘Ah, here comes the legis- 
lator!” exclaimed Leonard 
Kaine. For it was he who 
formed the male element in the 
party. 

“The revolutionary, Lennie!” 
Lillian corrected softly. “Bram- 
fell says he has changed the 
whole face of things ” She 
laughed softly and meaningly 
as she closed her fan. 

“So good of you to come, 
Jack!” she added. ‘Let me 
introduce you to Miss Essel- 
tyn; I don’t think you two 
have met. This is Mr Chilcote, 
Mary! The great, new Mr 
Chilcote!” Again she laughed. 

Loder moved to the front of 
the box. 

“It’s only for an hour,” he 
explained. “I have an appoint- 
ment for eleven.” Then he 
bowed to the third occupant of 
the box—a remarkably young 
and well-dressed girl, with wide- 
awake eyes and a retroussé 
nose. 

“Only an hour! Oh, how 
unkind! How should I punish 
him, Lennie?” Lillian looked 
round at Kaine with a linger- 
ing, almost caressing, glance. 
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He bent towards her in quick 
response, and answered in a 
whisper. 

She laughed, and replied in 
an equally low tone. 

Loder, to whom both remarks 
had been inaudible, dropped 
into the vacant seat beside 
Mary Esseltyn. He had the 
unsettled feeling that things 
were not falling out exactly as 
he had calculated. 

“‘ What is the play like?” he 
hazarded, as he looked towards 
his companion. At all times 
social trivialities bored him; 
to-night they were intolerable. 
He had come to fight, but all 
at once it seemed that there 
was no opponent. Lillian’s 
attitude disturbed him; her 
careless graciousness, her evi- 
dent ignoring of him for Kaine, 
might mean nothing — but 
might mean much. 


So he speculated, as he put 
his question and spurred his 
attention towards the girl’s 
answer ; but with the specula- 
tion came the resolve to hold 
his own,—to meet his enemy 


upon whatever ground she 
chose to appropriate. 

The girl looked at him with 
interest. 

“It is a good play,” she re- 
sponded. “I like it better 
than the book. You’ve read 
the book, of course ?” 

“No.” Loder tried hard to 
fix his thoughts. 

“Tt’s amusing — but far- 
fetched.” 

“Indeed?” He picked up 
the programme lying on the 
edge of the box. His ears were 
strained to catch the tone of 
Lillian’s voice as she laughed 
and whispered with Kaine. 
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“Yes; men exchanging iden- 
tities, you know.” 

He looked up and caught 
the girl’s self-possessed glance. 
“Oh!” he said. “Indeed?” 
Then again he looked away. 
It was intolerable—this sense 
of impotency—this feeling of 
being caged up! A sensation 
of anger crept through his 
mind. It almost seemed that 
Lillian had brought him there 
to prove that she had finished 
with him—that she had cast 
him aside, having used him for 
the day’s excitement, as she had 
used her poodles, her Persian 
cats, her crystal-gazing. All 
at once the uncertainty of his 
position goaded him to action. 
Turning swiftly, he glanced 
back to where she sat, slowly 
swaying her fan, her pale 
golden hair and her pale- 
coloured gown delicately sil- 
houetted against the back- 
ground of the box. 

“What’s your idea of the 
play, Lillian?” he said abrupt- 
ly. To his own ears there was 
a note of challenge in his voice. 

She looked round languidly. 
“Oh, it’s quite amusing,” she 
said. “It makes a delicious 
farce—absolutely French.” 

“French?” 

“Quite! Don’t you think 
so, Lennie?” 

“Oh, quite!” Kaine agreed. 

“They mean that it’s so very 
light, and yet so very subtle, 
Mr Chilcote,” Mary Esseltyn 
explained. 

“Indeed?” he said. “Then 
my imagination was at fault. 
I thought the piece was seri- 
ous.” 

“Serious!” Lillian smiled. 
“Why, where’s your sense of — 
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humour? The motive of the 
play debars seriousness.” 

Loder looked down at the 
programme still between his 
hands. 

“What is the motive?” he 
asked. 

Lillian waved her fan once 
or twice, then closed it softly. 
“Love is the motive,” she said. 

Now the balancing, the ad- 
justing of impression and in- 
spiration, is, of all processes in 
life, the most delicately fine. 
The simple sound of the word 
“love” coming at that precise 
juncture changed the whole 
current of Loder’s thought. It 


fell like a seed; and, like a 
seed in ultra-productive soil, 
it bore fruit with amazing 
rapidity. 

The word itself was small, 
and the manner in which it was 
spoken trivial; but Loder’s 


mind was attracted and held 
by it. The last time it had 
met his ears, his environment 
had been vastly different, and 
this echo of it in an uncon- 
genial atmosphere stung him 
to resentment. The vision of 
Eve—the thought of Eve—be- 
came suddenly dominant. 

“Love?” he repeated coldly. 
“So love is the motive?” 

“Yes.” This time it was 
Kaine who responded in his 
methodical, contented voice. 
“The motive of the play is 
love, as Lillian says. And 
when was love ever serious in 
a three-act comedy—on or off 
the stage?” He leant forward 
in his seat, screwed in his eye- 
glass, and lazily scanned the 
stalls, 

The orchestra was playing a 
Hungarian dance—its erratic 
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harmonies and wild alterna- 
tions of expression falling 
abruptly across the pinks and 
blues, the gilding and lights of 
the pretty, conventional theatre. 
Something in the suggestion of 
unfitness appealed to Loder. 
It was the force of the real as 
opposed to the ideal. With a 
new expression on his face, he 
turned again to Kaine. 

“And how does it work?” 
he said. “This treatment that 
you find so—F rench ?”’ 

His voice as well as his ex- 
pression had changed. He still 
spoke quietly, but he spoke 
with interest. He was no 
longer conscious of his vague 
irritation and uneasiness; a 
fresh chord had been struck 
in his mind, and his curiosity 
had responded to it. For the 
first time it occurred to him 
that love—that dangerous, mys- 
terious garden, whose paths had 
so suddenly stretched out before 
his own feet—was a pleasure- 
ground that possessed many 
doors, and an infinite number 
of keys; for the first time he 
was stirred by the desire to 
peer through another entrance 
than his own, to see the secret 
alluring by-ways from another 
standpoint. He waited with 
interest for the answer to his 
question. - 

For a second or two Kaine 
continued to survey the house ; 
then his eyeglass dropped from 
his eye and he turned round. 

“To understand the thing,” 
he said pleasantly, “you must 
have read the book. Have you 
read the book?” 

“No, Mr Kaine,” Mary 
Esseltyn interrupted. “Mr 
Chilcote hasn’t read the book.” 
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Lillian laughed. ‘Outline 
the story for him, Lennie,” she 
said. “I love to see other 
people taking pains.” 

Kaine glanced at her admir- 
ingly. ‘“ Weil, to begin with,” 
he said amiably, “two men— 
an artist and a millionaire— 
exchange lives. See?” 

“You may presume that he 
does see, Lennie.” 

“Right! Well, then, as I 
say, these beggars change 
identities. They’re as like as 
pins; and to all appearances 
one chap’s the other chap, and 
the other chap’s the first chap. 
See?” 

Loder laughed. The newly 
quickened interest was en- 
hanced by treading on danger- 
ous ground. 

“Well, they change for a 
lark, of course; but there’s 
one fact they both overlook. 
They’re men, you know, and 
they forget these little things!” 
He laughed delightedly. “They 
overlook the fact that one of 
them has a wife!” 

There was a crash of music 
from the orchestra. Loder sat 
straighter in his seat; he was 
conscious that the blood had 
rushed into his face. 

“Oh, indeed?” he said 
quickly. “One of them has 
a wife?” 

“Exactly?” 
chuckled. 


Again Kaine 
“And the point of 
the joke is that the wife is the 
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least larky person under the 
sun. See?” 

A second hot wave passed 
over Loder’s face; a sense of 
mental disgust filled him. This, 
then, was the wonderful garden 
seen from another standpoint ! 
He looked from Lillian—grace- 
ful, sceptical, and shallow—to 
the young girl beside him, so 
frankly modern in her apprecia- 
tion of life. This, then, was 
love as seen by the eyes of the 
world,—the world that accepts, 
judges, and condemns in a slang 
phrase or two! Very slowly 
the blood receded from his face. 

“ And the end of the story?” 
he asked in a strained voice. 

“The end? Oh, usual end 
of course! Chap makes a 
mess of things and the bubble 
bursts !” 

“And the end of the wife?” 

“The end of the wife?” 
Lillian broke in with a little 
laugh. ‘ Why, the end of all 
stupid people who, instead of 
going through life with a lot 
of delightfully human stumbles, 
come just one big cropper. She 
naturally ends in the Divorce 
Court !” 

They all laughed boisterously. 
Then laughter, story, and dé- 
notiment were all drowned in 
a tumultuous crash of music. 
The orchestra ceased; there 
was a slight hum of applause ; 
a bell rang, and the curtain rose 
on the second act of the play. 


(To be continued.) 
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RARMAN, the drover, gradu- 
ally unfolded himself. In less 
than a fortnight the looks that 
he got from every one in the 
camp were of the same kind as 
the look that Dooley the shep- 
herd had given him on the first 
morning. His government was 
a@ sneering, contemptuous des- 
potism. The camp was under 
invisible arms, silent, waiting. 
Would it ever have a chance? 
Rarman seemed to know the 
feeling and to despise it 
utterly. Only the cook, the 
West Indian nigger, appeared 
as a species of familiar spirit 
of his master, and yet not an- 
tagonistic to the rest of us. 

Times did not improve either, 
weatherly speaking, for no rain 
came, and the horses got poorer 
day by day, until at last it 
was impossible to ride any of 
them with the exception of 
Rarman’s own mare, a well- 
set-up yellow bay with a bit 
of breeding in her. She was 
fed from the supply of corn 
carried in the dray to help 
keep some life in the draught- 
horses. 

Round the camp-fire at nights 
Rarman would rub salt with 
brutal and clumsy massage into 
the places where each of us 
was the most easily wounded. 
Our love of England was the 
weapon he employed most 
largely against the two young 
shepherds and myself. He 
would persistently decry every- 
thing English, or for another 
kind of flogging he would talk of 
women with a ribaldry which 


he knew made us youngsters 
squirm. In the latter mood he 
appeared to me like some devil 
spat up out of hell: it seemed 
impossible that he could ever 
have hada mother. Lord knows! 
I was no saint even then, but I 
would writhe like a half-killed 
snake at the things he said. 
For the older shepherds he kept 
deliberate insults to meet each 
man’s failings or idiosyncrasies, 
taunting the man who had 
only one eye with wicked sup- 
positions as to how he had lost 
it, laughing at the poor oldest 
one when sitting by the fire 
he would wander in long ago 
years; and hurling their use- 
lessness to society, their drunken 
bouts, and their fecklessness in 
their faces with open cruelty, 
as he might have flung stones 
at a helpless dog. He was tall, 
spare, and lithe as a panther ; 
his foot once in the stirrup you 
hardly saw how or when he 
went to the saddle. He often 
talked of fighting (fisticuffs, I 
mean) with a self-complacency 
that, though I never dreamed 
of being his equal, used to make 
me tingle as I lay and listened 
to him, for he looked as though 
he would move like lightning 
in a trial of this kind, and it 
seemed to me that he had that 
dour courage that, talk as the 
story- books will, often goes 
with cruelty. The shepherds 
could do nothing against him, 
and my time had not yet come. 
Stop! the shepherds could do 
one thing, and some of them 
did it. They left him, and 
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the townships that he, riding¥ horribly irritable too. 


spread such accounts of him hit most of the day; I was 


in to engage men in their places, 


would come back alone vowing 
vengeance luridly. Of course 
as the men decreased the 
number of sheep in charge of 
each of the remainder grew 
larger, and the time came when 
he told me that I must turn 
shepherd and take a flock of 
sheep. The oldest shepherd 
had two dogs: I borrowed one 
of them, a soft-looking brute of 
a bluish colour with some white 
spots. I fed it, tied it up near 
me at night, and did my best 
to persuade it that for working 
purposes I was master. The 
dog pretended to understand 
but never wholly took to me. 
People who know dogs will 
understand that this was quite 
natural and dog-like with his 
old master, who had reared 
him from a puppy, always 
around; he would work till 
eleven o'clock or so in the 
morning, then he would leave 


me to be dog and shepherd | 


during the heat of the day, 
sometimes returning towards 
evening to conduct my flock 
into camp with every appear- 
ance of an everlasting fidelity 
and the conscious importance 
of labour. In a week of walk- 
ing ceaselessly from sunrise to 
sundown, with the exception of 
the intervals when, being dog- 
less, I was obliged to run, I 
became hard as iron, though 
the heat, which grew to be in- 
tense, would sometimes make 
me feel as if I might at any 
moment burst altogether like 
a stood-upon bladder. Later 
it became too much. I grew 
deadly weary, but still had to 


One day when I was feeling 
utterly exhausted the dog re- 
turned to me in the middle of 
the afternoon. The sheep were 
spreading dangerously, and 
there was some thick timber 
away to my left. I got into 
a sort of panic, and asked the 
dog to help me. 

“Get away back there!” I 
said, and waved my hand to 
the left. By all the rules of 
sheep-dogdom he should have 
galloped away and rounded up 
the sheep, while I could have 
filled my pipe and shouted fur- 
ther directions to him to go 
steady when he had got to the 
wing of them. I might even 
have allowed myself to sit for 
a few restful moments on an 
ant-heap. He did not lend 
himself to this programme, or 
to any part of it; instead he 
looked up at me cringingly, his 
tail went down, and as plainly 
as in spoken words he said— 

“You can’t expect me to go 
fooling round your sheep in the 
middle of a screaming hot after- 
noon like this.” 

I looked away to the timber, 
I could not see the wing of my 
sheep. I knew that by the 
time I got round them on foot, 
I might, to use an Irishism, not 
have got round them—that a 
hundred, or less or more, might 
be separated and out of sight. 
I made another appeal to the 
dog. 

“Get away back there,” I 
said again. 

He deliberately laid himself 
down at my feet and gave a 
feeble little wag to his tail. 
The blood was boiling in my 
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head ; my sheep were, some of 
them perhaps, already lost. 
He could help me if he would 
—he wouldn’t. I fell upon 
him and buried the fingers of 
one hand in his throat, with no 
thought except to choke the 
life out of him: with the other 
hand, fist shut, I beat him 
about the head and body, rain- 
ing the blows unmercifully 
with all the strength of my 
vigorous youth. Then as he 
lay stunned and stupid, dead 
for aught I knew or cared, I 
picked him up by the two hind- 
legs, swung him above my head, 
and dashed him on the ground. 

It is horrible to write of it 
now at a time when I do not 
think anything would induce 
me to kill a mouse. As he 
made off limpingly he looked 
back now and then with such 
deadly terror in his eyes as I 
had never seen before, nor have 
I since, in the eyes of man or 
beast. The purpose of it all 
came back to me, and again I 
looked towards the timber ; my 
sheep on the left wing were 
quietly feeding in towards the 
main body. Behind them came 
the raison d’étre of their return, 
Rarman riding slowly this way 
and that behind them, pushing 
them gently in the direction 
that they should go. When he 
had put the mob into shape he 
rode towards me. 

As I have said, he had been 
gentle with the sheep; there 
was not much chance of my 
getting the same treatment. 

I knew instinctively that my 
time had come. As he drew 
near to me I saw that his face 
was dark with rage, and I 
answered his look with rage of 
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my own no whit inferior. I 
held, shut tightly in my hands, 
all the weeks of growing and 
growing exasperation, and [ 
was backed up by the eternal 
antagonism of the man on foot 
to the man on horseback. 

“Nice sort of a damned shep- 
herd you are,” hesaid.... “A 
couple of hundred of your sheep 
were a quarter of a mile away 
from the rest; . . . you’d have 
lost them, ... never known 
anything about it,... never 
said a word about it if you had 
known.” 

“That last’s a lie, a black- 
guard lie,” I said, and I walked 
up close to the mare and gave 
him look for look again. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your 
sheep together then ? ‘ 
Where’s your dog?” 

“Here,” I said, tapping my- 
self on the chest with two 
fingers. “Here,” and I took 
another step forward and laid 
my hand upon the mare’s mane. 
Anybody coming towards us 
would have said we were hold- 
ing friendly converse. ‘I’m 
my dog, but I’m my man too, 
Mr Rarman, drover and bully.” 

I remember distinctly that I 
talked in a somewhat subdued 
voice,—that it seemed that I 
was being told what to say by 
a sort of tense strung self of 
mine that in a way looked on 
as a third party. 

“And as sure as there is a 
God in heaven,” I went on, 
“T’ll be dog and man too when 
you get off that horse presently 
and fight me;.. . fight me, 
d’you hear, you _hectoring 
swine. ... I’ve been dog and 
man for days for you; now 
they’re against you, both of 
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’em. . . . Me,... I’m both. 
... Get off, Mr Rarman, kindly 
step down.” He remained 
sitting on his horse. I kept 
my eyes fixed on his face while 
all about his head there came 
little red patches out of the 
blue sky and floated round him. 
I felt my hands growing bigger 
and bigger,—each of them 
seemed big enough to catch 
his head from among those red 
patches and crush it, crunch 
up the bones. 

“Get off your horse, man— 
if you are one.” The subdued 
control given to me by my 
other self had left, and now I 
was yelling at him. I could 


feel the foam bubbling out of 
the corners of my mouth, and 
I joyed in the feeling of it. 
Then I saw the fear creep into 
his face, and my heart laughed 
with the joy of anticipated 


conquest. We were alone, and 
I could work my wicked will 
upon him. His face was grow- 
ing grey, and he sat there 
speechless and motionless; .. . 
suddenly he dug the spur 
nearest to me into the mare’s 
flank and wrenched at his 
reins. 

He had escaped me. 

Fifty yards away he turned 
and shouted, “Look after your 
sheep and don’t be a damn 
fool.” He had recovered his 
voice: it was a fair attempt to 
shirk the issue under the neces: 
sity of our joint work, but I 
knew that I had had the best 
of him, that he had been in 
deadly fear, and that he would 
worry me no more. 

I had come to have the job 
through the influence of a rela- 
tion, and I had determined 
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that I would see it through at 
any cost. At this distance 
of time I may be allowed 
to take some little credit for 
that I did not follow the shep- 
herds that had gone, and leave 
Rarman to the fate of heavy 
losses that, should he have been 
still more undermanned, must 
have come upon him, for I 
could have taken the two 
young Englishmen with me at 
any moment. 

When he left me that after- 
noon I sat upon the ground 
and laughed. It was the 
biggest battle of my life up till 
then, and I had won it. Now 
that it was over, I was im- 
mensely thankful that it had 
been a bloodless victory. I 
have never again seen those 
red patches hovering round an 
enemy, and I think now, as I 
thought then, that they meant 
death to either Rarman or me. 
It would have been no fair 
English fight, but a struggle to 
kill, and kill only. 

That evening I was stagger- 
ing with fatigue as I brought 
my sheep near to the others. 
Rarman rode up and silently 
helped me to push them on to 
the camp. I sat down by the 
bucket, and drank three pints 
of scalding tea, eating nothing. 
Then I rolled myself in my 
blankets and throbbed off into 
a nightmare full of the re- 
proachful eyes of many dogs, 
flying sheep, and _ hopeless 
struggles with a gigantic army 
of Rarmans. In the middle of 
the night I felt that I was being 
roused. 

“All right,” I said, “I’m 
awake.” I looked up. It was 
Rarman, standing over me. 
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“Don’t talk so much; go to 
sleep. I'll do your turn.” 

“No, you don’t,” I said, 
jumping to my feet. “I don’t 
want you todo my work.” I 
took a step forward as I spoke, 
caught my foot in my blankets, 
and would have fallen had he 
not put out his hands to steady 
me. 

* Look here,” he answered 
quietly, “you're tired; 
you'll be no good to-morrow if 
you don’t get some rest—turn 
in—you'll eat something when 
you wake.” There was some- 
thing in his voice that I had 
never heard there before. 
Though he used his new 
weapon clumsily enough, he 
beat me with it. ‘Thank 
you,” I said simply, and I lay 
down, looking up at him won- 
deringly. He took hold of my 
blankets in one hand and threw 
them over me saying— 


“Go to sleep, you’ve got four 


” 


hours.” Then he walked away 
towards the sheep. <As I 
turned over on to my side I 
heard his voice saying— 

“Quiet ?” 

“ All quiet,” answered the 
voice of one of the young 
Englishmen. 

* All quiet,” I said to my- 
self, and then I fell into an 
wheny conaemnene omy. 


I was snhend by the 
ferret-faced freckled horse-boy. 
As my head came out of the 
blankets, the water—you could 
hardly call it rain—made me 
blink for a moment. The 
freckled one had one leg lifted, 
and was making swimming 
motions with his arms through 
the tumbling deluge. I had 
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been sleeping peacefully in 
pools of water, and as I pushed 
away the sodden mass of 
blankets I found that I was 
wet to theskin. We had heard 
rumours of rain ahead of us; 
travellers hurrying coastwards 
had told us of the drought 
broken farther west, and now 
we had crawled slowly on to 
that small part of the earth 
relieved from the sun siege. A 
time of wild delirious happi- 
ness for station managers and 
owners, a time when great self- 
contained bearded men, who 
had patiently watched the 
cruel sky for months, would 
hurl themselves from snug 
dwellings out into the night to 
dance and sing in the rain, 
naked as they came into the 
world. But what about the 
drover? For him only a fresh 
army of circumstances to fight. 
His sheep would smother them- 
selves by crowding together for 
warmth at night: if the country 
became a vast quagmire, across 
which it would tire a strong 
man to walk a mile, he must 
push his exhausted flocks their 
six miles or come under the 
law. Sheep will sometimes 
refuse for hours to cross a tiny 
gully of running water or a 
road covered perhaps only an 
inch deep, the dray will get 
bogged and have to be dug out, 
and many more things in which 
there is no joy save that that 
comes from the fighting of 
them. 

Practically without stopping 
it rained for seven days and 
seven nights: in that time 
about the average yearly rain- 
fall of London had come down 
upon us. Through that time 
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never a dry rag on you, never 
five minutes when the air about 
your head wasn’t half-filled with 
water. You people who live 
in houses and prate about going 
out in all weathers, try and 
think about living in rain for a 
week, living in it till your bones 
seem to be wet through, and 
you become of the consistency 
of jelly, still incomprehensibly 
held upright and _ propelled 
mysteriously in the direction 
indicated by a soaked brain. 
War and droving, the first 
in a tentless flying column, the 
second when, as had happened 
to us, your tiny calico house 
has been blown into ribbons 
a week before, are the only 
two employments in the ful- 
filment of which such an ut- 
terly shelterless time is to be 
had. The redeeming feature 


of this watery period was the 


unconquerable cook, who never 
once failed to make his fire. 
The hot tea and plentiful 
though hideously scraggy mut- 
ton would bring a temporary 
forgetfulness of the apparently 
endless deluge. The six re- 
maining members of the camp 
would sometimes eat two whole 
sheep in a day, so little flesh 
was there on their bones. 
The ground became so heavy 
that the poorer sheep began 
individually to throw up the 
sponge. This is perhaps the 
most trying thing that the 
droving shepherd can_ en- 
counter, for mostly a sheep 
gives in long before he is un- 
able to stand or even unable 
to walk. ‘‘Does he go mad?” 
you say. Goodness only knows ; 
but he just stands there, or, 
being naturally the most gre- 
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garious animal in the world, 
and having become the world 
over a synonym for the follow- 
ing of his own kind, he will 
turn round and walk with a 
foolish proud-looking strut in 
the opposite direction. He 
may give it up and become 
a sheep again; but as a rule, 
when he has once taken up 
this unsheep-like attitude, he 
has apparently made up his 
mind that life is not worth 
living. You may pick him 
up bodily and carry him back 
to the flock, he will promptly 
turn round and walk out 
again; you may point out to 
him in as many languages 
as you command the suicidal 
folly of his conduct; you may 
get in a rage and knock him 
about, telling him the while 
in plainest English what you 
think of him. You get used 
to anything, which is one of the 
very best of the dispensations 
of Providence ; but the first 
time I met a sheep gone 
“balmy,” as the ferret - faced 
boy would have called it, I 
am free to confess that my 
own behaviour was not en- 
tirely free from a tincture of 
the same adjective, for Rarman, 
riding up, found me sitting on 
the ground opposite to it. I 
had been telling the sheep 
stories of my childhood, and 
what happened to me when 
I sulked as he was doing. I 
had been adjuring him by the 
Scriptures, and the story of 
one sinner that repenteth, to 
come along; and finally, I had 
just assured him that, if he 
wasn’t going to repent just 
yet, I would live with him 
there in the desert until he 
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did, and the rest of my flock 
might go hang. 

“Cut his throat,” said 
Rarman, “do it quick, and 
then get less of a spread on 
your sheep.” 

From hating the sheep with 
a deadly hatred I immediately 
became an ardent counsel for 
the defence, but it was no use, 
for the sheep gave himself 
away by collapsing to the 
ground. I saw that Rarman 
was right; to leave him there 
only meant that the dingoes, 
or worse still the crows, would 
get to him while he was still 
alive, so I reluctantly took from 
my belt the sort of knife with- 
out which in those days no 
loving parent would allow you 
to leave England, and put an 
end to the poor brute’s silent 
sufferings. Rarman rode off 
with the skin slung behind his 
saddle. The dray was continu- 
ally being filled with the skins 
of the sheep that we ate and 
those it was necessary to kill 
in order to save them from a 
worse fate. At the stations we 
sold the skins for a few shillings 
apiece and started filling up 
again. 

One day we did not do 
more than about two miles, 
and Rarman risked loafing all 
the next day on a patch of 
country that was fairly well 
grassed. So the law laid hold 
upon us. There were two 
summonses,— one for poach- 
ing grass for a whole day, 
and the other for not travel- 
ling our distance. 

For years after this trip I 
was a good deal on the road, 
but I never saw a better drover 
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than Rarman, for it was won- 
derful the way that those two 
days set the sheep up again. 
It was a crisis, though I did 
not notice it at the time, in his 
work of months: he saw and 
seized it with all its risks, and 
probably saved hundreds of his 
thousands by so doing. It was 
nearly three weeks before we 
had to appear in court, by 
which time we were a hundred 
miles away farther west. He 
put it to me that it would be 
safer for him to stay by the 
sheep, and asked me if I would 
go back, defend for him, and 
win the cases if I could, which 
seemed to me pretty hopeless, 
as the justice appeared to be 
all on the other side. Though 
I was already deeply bitten by 
the spirit of the drover, namely, 
to fetch home again every hoof 
that was possible, I nevertheless 
looked forward to that 200- 
mile ride on weary horses as 
I cannot remember to have 


longed for any holiday in my 
life. 

It was my first, and up till 
now has been my last, appear- 


ance in a police court. There 
was a wooden building com- 
prising court-house and police 
barracks; a quarter of a mile 
away there was a Bush public- 
house. It was an oasis of 
justice and drunkenness,—a 
hundred miles from a township 
on the east, a hundred miles 
from another on the west. In 
front of the public-house was a 
clearing of two or three acres, 
shut in by thick timber: here 
the carriers camped by their 
waggons, rested their horses 
or bullocks, and purchased 
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oblivion or fighting strength, 
according to their desire, from 
the poison-dispensing hostelry. 
To the left the coastwards 
road, which was really as flat 
as a board, seemed to run up 
hill till it touched the tree-tops 
and end there: to the right the 
road to sundown and the great 
plains of the west wound into 
the timber and disappeared in 
a few yards. 

The prosecutor was a surly 
underling of some far-away big 
squatter. I lunched with the 
justices of the peace, and in- 
gratiated myself with them un- 
blushingly. Two of them were 
English born and public school 
boys, who had been out many 
years and done well on the 
land. I suppose I brought 


them memories of old play- 
ing-fields with my prattle of 
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cricket and football, perhaps 
even the scents of an English 
spring. Anyhow they swore 
I was a good youngster and 
ought to get on; and when I 
casually let slip that I was 
cousin to a man who had 
stroked one of the boats in last 
year’s ’Varsity race, I felt sure 
that if the scales of justice could 
possibly be brought down to 
my side it would be done. The 
sergeant of police, who was an 
old Cliftonian, told me what to 
say, and I said it. Of course 
it was all a flagrant juggling 
with the letter of the law, for 
I won both cases, and then in 
the growing dusk, after hearty 
good-byes from my friends the 
justices, I started on _ the 
western road for my return 
journey. 
J. STANLEY HUGHES. 











The Dwarf’s Tragedy. 


THE DWARFS TRAGEDY. 
I. 


IT was a King that rode to hunt upon a morn of May, 
And deep within the greenwood he found himself alone ; 
And while the sounds of horse and hound were dying far away, 
He happened on a little Dwarf that sat upon a stone: 


His cap was red as a foxglove bell, 
He held a fern in his hand ; 

For the Dwarf was the King of a dreamland dell 
And a prince of Fairyland. 


And the King upon his moon-white steed grew quieter than the 
moon 
That glimmered on the greenwood from out the rosy sky ; 
And the Dwarf peered up and whispered Hush / and hummed a 
drowsy tune, 
And like a dream or like a cloud the world went drifting by : 


For the Dwarf was listening to a rhyme 
The breeze had taught the flowers ; 

And the blue-bell chime of eternal time 
That speeds the dreamland hours. 


And the King forgot his palace, forgot his crown and throne ; 
And all the world around him was a sea of light and joy, 
Where green boughs and wild-flowers and brooks in undertone 
Took up the soul’s old antiphone of song too sweet to cloy: 


And the little Dwarf sat still and dreamed 
How knights with sword and helm 

Tike green and golden beetles gleamed 
Across his fairy realm. 


A blackbird came to peep at him with eyes of glistening dew, 
A rabbit lolloped down the glade and played around his feet, 
A linnet sang The world’s a dream; but every dream is true ; 
And True, true, true, the roses bade their hidden birds repeat : 


His cap was red as a foxglove bell, 
He held a fern in his hand ; 

For he was the King of a dreamland dell 
And a prince of Fairyland. 
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Holla! Holla! Holla! Ho! a cry across the stillness broke: 

Holla! Holla! Holla! Ho! the Dwarf leapt up: the King 
awoke ! 

And crashing through the flowers and fern a hundred hoofs 
beat heavy and blunt, 

And up, around the King and Dwarf, they reined, amazed, the 
hunt! 


Ah! ha! they laughed, Ah! ha! hal ha! and the little Dwarf 
laughed too ; 

But the good green boughs of the wild-wood sighed against the 
rose-rimmed blue ; 

For the King’s chief huntsman laughed too loud, Let us take him 
away to the court ; 

And he lifted the Dwarf to his saddle-bow, Our jest for to-night : 
good sport ! 


And so to the palace they came, and at night, when laughter 
and wine flowed free, 

The Dwarf tripped out to caper and sing, with a chuckle of 
elvish glee: 

And he shook his quaint little shaggy poll and he twisted his 
queer little face, 

And he kept the revel alive all night with the light of his last 
grimace. 


And the Princess laughed till the Dwarf looked up at the tears 
in her wonderful eyes, 

And he smiled and he bowed with his hand on his heart, and 
then, as a child praised tries 

To better his best, he capered again till he made her soft sides 
ache ; 

Ay: he danced as he never had danced before, and all for the 
Princess’ sake. 


“Oh! oh!” she said, “he jumps like a frog; I have never seen 
anything half 

So funny and ugly; oh dear, oh dear; 
echoed her laugh ; 

And he thought that they laughed for delight as he laughed 
when the skies and the streams were blue; 

How should he know he was ugly at all? So the ‘pnt little 
Dwarf laughed too. 


”? 


and the whole court 
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Then, dazed and amazed, through the roar of the court he saw 
Her beckon him nigh, 

And he crept with a glimmer of pride on his face and a sharp 
little woodland cry 

Of wonder and fear and wild delight deep down in his heart, as 
close 

Her face bent down to his quivering face and she pinned on his 
breast—a rose. 


III, 


Roses, roses all around him: roses in her laughing face, 

Roses in the dazzling wine-cups drained in honour to the 
chase ; 

Roses where the rosy jewels burned on snowy breast and 
brow, 

Roses as he groped out blindly through the feast of rose and 
snow. 


Out into the moonlit garden where ten thousand roses grew 

Tripped the hideous little monster through the gloom of rose 
and blue; 

Showed his rose to all the thousands, laughed and sang in elvish 
glee: 

“This must be the queen of roses, for the Princess gave it me.” 


Like a little living gargoyle through the passion-flowers he crept 

Towards the glimmering marble basin where like fire the foun- 
tains leapt, 

Saw the moths with flower-dust laden flutter towards the flash- 
ing rain, 

Tried to scare them from their fate, and found the tiny task was 
vain. 


Then through many a rose-hung alley lit by many a golden star 

On and on he wandered, hearing, here and there, a low guitar 

Breathing to some open casement songs that touched his eyes 
with light, 

Songs that plucked at all his heart-strings in the silence of the 
night. 


She and I will go together ; hark! the music seems to say 
There are shores beyond the sunset ; yes; and cities far away ; 
Yes ; and angel whispers floating hither o’er the sapphire sea: 
This must be the queen of roses, for the Princess gave it me. 
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And red as a rose the dawn broke, over the palace towers, 

As, clasping his Rose of roses, he slept in the shade of the flowers 
At the foot of a marble dais, where, cold as the foam of the sea, 
Venus aglow with the rose-flush dreamed of Eternity. 


And the mannikin dreamed—I will show her—ah, but she will 
not go, 

Perhaps, for her palace is marble; but then there is much to show 

Even there, even there, in my forest, in my house, not made with 
hands ; 

How proud I shall be tc show her !—she is one that understands, 


I will make her a robe of fawn-skin, I will weave her a crown of 
flowers, 

She shall hear the chime of the blue-bells that peal the dream- 
land hours, 

I will bring her fruits and berries and honey, and she shall eat, 

And then, at night, in the starshine, she will let me sleep at her 
feet. 


She shall sing, he murmured, the music the fairies bring from 
the sky, 

She shall learn to chat as a sister with blossom and butterfly, 

She shall watch the mystical dreamer that under the rose-leaf 
swings 

In a hammock of silken slumber waiting for wonderful wings, 


All that I kept and cherished, my dreams, my beautiful dreams, 
Hidden in fern-clad hollows, litten with rainbow gleams, 
Flung by the fairy cataracts over the spray of the white 
Dancing fragrant dog-rose, my dreams of a lost delight ; 


Mystical strange old secrets, far, so far above 

All that the lips can whisper, all that the heart can love, .. . 

Oh, words that can never be spoken, dreams that I never could 
show 

To any but one that loved me, she too, she too must know! 


My knights in golden armour, my knights in green and gold, 

How we shall watch them together! What tales there are to 
be told, 

In my forests of fairy blossom, in my house not made with hands ; 

How proud I shall be to tell her !—she is one that understands. 
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Ah! he woke, and towards the palace wandered slowly once 
again ; 

On his heart the Rose of roses glimmered like a dream of pain: 

O’er the glowing marble terrace, like a fragment of the night 

Crept he, and the great white portals ached upon his yearning 
sight. 


Marble! Were the red ten thousand murmuring that he dared 
to touch 

Love’s domain with his brown foot-soles, what if he should stain 
or smutch 

Something that the Princess treasured? and the peacock’s flam- 
ing dyes 

Made him feel so brown and tattered: ah, he shrank from those 
great eyes! 


On through many a gorgeous archway lit with shields of lustrous 
gloom, - 

On past many a pictured arras, many a rich enchanted room: 

She and I will go together! All at once, it seemed there crept 

Something through his tears to meet him, some strange thing 
that moaned and wept; 


Something ugly from behind that lustrous glass upon the wall ; 

On its heart it clasped a rose, a red rose just about to fall ; 

Yes; just like his queen of roses; ah! the Dwarf shrank back 
in fear ; 

And the monster seemed to mock him! Was it but a shadow 
there? 


Was it echo? Was it magic? See, the Dwarf crept back again, 
And the monster came to meet him with grey twisted lips of 
pain: 


Out—out—out—into the garden, where the roses fluttered and 
beat, 
Rushed he to the cold white statue, and fell, broken, at her feet. 


And his face grew grey and greyer as the birds grew wild with 
‘mirth, 

And the roses heard him whisper with his lips against the earth, 
Where the cold white Aphrodite dreamed of Love’s immortal sea, 
Still, my rose is queen of roses, for the Princess gave it me. 
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Ah! ha! they laughed; Ah! ha! ha! ha! but the huntsman 
laughed too loud, 

As all aglow with purple and gold up strutted the courtly 
crowd ; 

“Come, come, little monster, and dance, ha! ha!” and the 
Princess piped, “Oh dear ; 

He is fast asleep, with a rose on his breast! He has stolen the 
rose, I fear!” 


“Come, come, little monster, and dance, ha! ha!” and one with 
a thrust of his foot 

Stirred him: the grey little face fell back on the courtier’s 
broidered boot : 

“He has fainted away!” the Princess cried; but the chamber- 
lain shook his head 

As he felt the poor little pigeon-breast, “Ah no! Princess, he 
is dead.” 


VII. 


So the gardeners carried him far away, beneath the golden moon 
That glimmered on the greenwood from out the rosy sky, 

And they left him in a twilit glade that breathed a drowsy tune, 
As like a cloud or like a dream the world went drifting by ; 

A blackbird came to look at him with eyes of glistening dew, 
A rabbit lolloped down the glade and played around his feet : 

A linnet sang “The world’s a dream; but every dream is true ;” 
And “True, true, true,” the roses bade their hidden birds 

repeat. 


His cap was red as a foxglove bell, 
He held a fern in his hand ; 

For he was the King of a dreamland dell 
And a prince of Fairyland. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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THEY had gone out to re- 
ceive the submission of a Pre- 
tender Prince. That young 
man’s belief in himself was 
not sufficient to overcome his 
knowledge of what the British 
Government was able to do 
and capable of doing. He 
was not really a mintha, only 
a teip-tin, for his mother was 
a dancing-girl, and her son was 
begotten in the entr’actes of a 
particularly long play per- 
formed in the palace, and the 
father was the last proclaimed 
heir-apparent to the throne of 
Burma. But the mother was 
a notably graceful dancer and 
a good singer as well, and she 
found favour in the palace 
long after the heir - apparent 
was murdered by his nephews. 
Therefore the little boy, who 
was very good-looking, wan- 
dered about the western or 
women’s quarter of the palace, 
and became a page of honour 
and kept the title of Princelet. 

But when Thibaw became 
King, he escaped from the 
palace disguised in the yellow 
robe, and came down to Lower 
Burma, where he took the full 
title of Prince, and was a 
favourite at garden-parties, be- 
cause he had fine eyes and a 
picturesque manner, and made 
models of Kénnayas, a sort of 
Ariel with a past, which he 
gave to the ladies who patron- 
ised him. So he was made 
a subordinate magistrate, and 
enjoyed himself very much, 
until it was discovered that 


the amount of revenue which 
he lodged in the treasury was 
only a very small proportion of 
the amount which he collected. 

So there was an inquiry, 
and the Prince disappeared 
from public view. But he 
married two or three rich 
ricebrokers’ daughters, who 
found the title of Princess 
an irresistible attraction, and 
he got on very comfortably, 
though he missed the garden- 
parties. 

Then, when the war with 
Upper Burma broke out, he 
went up into the hills and pro- 
posed to become king of the 
feudatories there, in subordinate 
alliance with the British Gov- 
ernment. He got quitea strong 
following, for a considerable 
number of the chiefs had been 
at war with King Thibaw, and 
had been driven out of their 
states. The young Prince said 
he would restore them all, and 
did actually restore a fair num- 
ber of them, besides marrying 
several of the prettiest of their 
daughters. He established a 
peripatetic court, and issued 
edicts with a golden hare at the 
top, impressed with a rubber 
stamp got from Rangoon for 
the purpose. His plans, how- 
ever, were all upset by the 
appearance of a British column 
in the hills. He knew very 
well that the hillmen could not 
possibly stand against British 
troops with mountain-batteries. 
At the same time, he found 
that the hill chiefs had the ut- 
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most confidence in the prowess 
of their fighting men, and still 
more in the formidable obstacle 
of their hills. The Prince, 
therefore, did not dare to make 
direct proposals of surrender. 
So he communicated with the 
senior of his wives in Maul- 
mein, and she wrote scented 
notes on bazaar paper to the 
chief commissioner, to the effect 
that, if the Political officer 
would only go to him, the 
Prince would “reverse his 
flag” and hand over the Hill 
Territories to the British Gov- 
ernment. The Political officer 
was accordingly informed of 
these negotiations, and was 
told to lose no time in putting 
an end to the situation, and to 
use the utmost discretion in 
doing so. 

It was the beginning of the 
rains, when the hill-roads, bad 
at all times, were rapidly be- 
coming impassable to all but 
the most stubborn. The column, 
about eight hundred strong, 
had been out for several weeks, 
and was nearly at the end of its 
rations, and there was no pros- 
pect of getting more under three 
weeks, even if the transport 
could have been found. More- 
over, the Political officer had 
only enough beer left to take 
him back to headquarters, and 
the Prince at that moment was 
about seventy miles off in the 
opposite direction. The nego- 
tiations, therefore, seemed likely 
to be confined to correspondence 
for some months, till the rains 
were over. The Assistant, how- 
ever, was a very zealous person, 
and he concocted a little plot 
with the Adjutant and the 
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nearest chief who had made 
his submission. The Assistant 
volunteered to go alone and 
argue the point with the chiefs, 
trusting to the Prince’s secret 
support to break up the con- 
federacy. The Adjutant then 
broke in to say that rations 
could easily be found for twenty- 
five men for the month that 
the party would have to be out ; 
and the local chief, in consider- 
ation of a bulldog revolver, 
which threw high to the extent 
of about eight feet, undertook 
to guarantee that no harm 
should come to the party, even 
if the Prince did not surrender. 

So it was arranged. The 
Assistant went off next day 
with twenty-five sepoys under 
the command of the Adjutant, 
and with them went a medical 
officer and an officer of the 
Survey of India. The local 
chief sent a letter on ahead, 
saying that the kala officers 
were coming to pay their 
respects to the Prince. They 
had no transport except coolies, 
and were nearly coming to a 
standstill through their enthu- 
siasm. They began with 
twenty-mile marches, and 
the unaccustomed shapes and 
rod-tape weights of the com- 
missariat loads soon wore out 
the coolies, who would have 
gone on for days with heavier 
loads arranged on their native 
system, and they all disappeared 
on the second night. 

“We'll have to send out a 
party of sepoys to seize men in 
the village,” said the Adjutant. 

“That won’t do,” said the 
Assistant. “The orders are 
most strict to treat the vil- 
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lagers with the utmost con- 
sideration. But we can do it 
through the chief's agent, with- 
out going against instructions. 
Where’s the myogan, U Ga?” 

“The myogan has gone to 
meet the Brother-in-law, your 
honour,” said the clerk. 

“Whose brother-in-law ? 
Who is the Brother-in-law?” 
asked the surgeon. 

“Oh, he’s the man that’s 
married Amhu’s sister. Amhu 
is the chief that the Prince 
is staying with just now,” 
jerked in the Assistant. ‘Do 
you mean to say the myogan 
has gone now, U Ga? Why, it 
will be dark in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“The Brother-in-law just 
now has come,” said the clerk. 
“He made double march. He 
excuse himself from come to 
see your honour because he is 
too dirty. He has stopped in 
the péngyi kyaung outside the 
village.” 

“Very well, go and tell him 
we must have coolies in the 
morning.” 

“T have told to him. He 
says there is not any man in 
the village, your honour.” 

‘ That’s true,” said the Sur- 
vey officer ; “I was all through 
it half an hour ago.” 

“But we must get coolies 
somehow. Tell him I am com- 
ing in quarter of an_ hour, 
U Ga.” 

But just as the Assistant 
was starting, the clerk came 
to say that the Brother-in-law 
and the myogan were coming 
to see him; and soon after- 
wards they made their appear- 
ance in the rough shelter, made 
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of boughs of trees, which did 
duty for mess-tent. The 
‘“ Brother-in-law,” whose real 
title was governor of the town 
of Amhu, was clearly a man 
who was no stranger to foreign 
ways, and the Assistant told 
him so after the usual formal 
inquiries had been got through. 
The governor said he had long 
been engaged in floating out 
teak by the river. He had a 
house in Maulmein, and he had 
once even been in Calcutta. 
He said that thus he was quite 
familiar with English ways, 
and it was for this reason that 
he had been sent out by the 
Amhu chieftain to meet the 
“noble Assistant’s” party. 
“English law and custom are 
quite well known to me, and I 
have even appeared in a police 
court. Unfortunately, for the 
moment I have neither brandy 
nor a penal code, nor a watch 
which will go, or I would com- 
pletely have proved to you my 
knowledge of English manners.” 
The Brother-in-law had a great 
way of expressing himself in 
proverbs, which it afterwards 
appeared was adopted to im- 
press the Amhu chief, his 
master. 

“Well, governor,” said the 
Assistant, “you can get us 
some coolies, can’t you? The 
myogan has let all ours run 
away.” 

“The rider does not know 
the bitterness of the man that 
goes afoot. The coolies could 
not carry the loads which the 
noble Assistant gave them. 
Here they carry each man his 
own load on a bamboo,—not 
four men to one load, as your 
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honourable party does in accord- 
ance with the English law.” 

“But you can’t carry a tent 
in any other way; and you, of 
course, know that a tent cannot 
be divided, though the myogan 
does not. He has not the ac- 
quaintance with English ways 
that a travelled man like you 
has, governor,” urged the As- 
sistant. 

“Ready money makes goods 
ready,” said the Brother-in- 
law; “for a foot’s pace you 
pay but little; for a thousand 
daings you pay a ship’s 
freight.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. We 
pay double fare for a double 
march, and half fare back— 
unless they will go the whole 
way with us.” 

“You must have a couple of 
grains of rice to catch fowls.” 

“Very well; I will give youa 
hundred rupees advance. But 


we must get to Amhu the day 
after to-morrow. The experi- 
enced Brother-in-law knows 
that the sepoys cannot eat the 
food of the country. There- 
fore we must march fast, so 
that the rations may not run 


short. U Ga, give the Brother- 
in-law’s secretary one hundred 
rupees, and do not forget to get 
a receipt from him.” 

“Hot foot, or heavy foot; 
the road remains the same 
length. I will do what I can 
for the noble Assistant. I will 
now go, if the noble Assistant 
permits it. I will do my 
utmost endeavour, but I regret 
much that I have not brandy 
and an Indian penal code.” 

From the way in which the 
Brother-in-law tossed off raw 
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whisky, it seemed that he found 
it no bad substitute for brandy, 
though possibly he might have 
drunk more of the brandy. He 
left, and next morning the 
coolies came. It did not ap- 
pear that they got any money ; 
but the party arrived at Amhu 
the next day, and they were 
delighted to hear that the 
Prince had not moved from 
the town, a point on which 
they had been very doubtful, 
notwithstanding the Brother- 
in-law’s assurances. The Prince 
was not only there. He sent 
eight earthen water-pots and 
four melons, with the verbal 
intimation that he was aware 
that British officers liked to 
wash themselves and that the 
weather was hot. He would be 
glad to receive the Assistant 
at an “audience” next day. 
Meanwhile he was unwell, and 
would like to see the doctor. 
The Assistant and the Surgeon 
accordingly went next day, and 
found the Prince installed in a 
mat-shed with a quintuple roof. 
Inside it had been converted 
into the semblance of a regal 
abode, with the aid of much 
white paper frippery hung all 
over the walls, and a gilt paper 
ceiling to hide the bamboo 
rafters and the thatch. The 
demand for the Surgeon was 
then explained. It enabled the 
Prince to dispense for a time 
with the greater part of his 
following, while he stipulated 
that before negotiations were 
begun, he must have a written 
assurance that all his treas 

defalcations would be forgotten. 
There was no trouble about 
this, and then the formal dis- 
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cussion about the terms of sur- 
render began. 

It was immediately very ap- 
parent that the Princelet was 
heartily sick of his savage sur- 
roundings, and only talked to 
secure the best terms possible, 
and to save his face as much as 
possible before his supporters. 
He spun out the negotiations 
with all the appearance of con- 
ferring a favour on the British 
Government. He spoke to the 
Assistant as one treating with 
an envoy from an equal power, 
and when the Assistant, who 
was one of those _irascible 
people who are intolerant of 
delays, spoke excitedly, the 
Prince said in English, “Take 
care, take care!” for he had 
learnt a few words of English 
during his sojourn in Rangoon. 
He said the same whenever any 
word was used which did not 
imply that he was a royal per- 
sonage, and all the while his 
hillmen guard lay on the floor, 
with their hands clasped in 
front of them, in the half- 
kneeling half-crouching fashion 
common to the Indo-Chinese. 
The Prince claimed that he 
should have a larger allowance 
than he had as a subordinate 
magistrate. He had had, he 
said, to make an allowance to 
his mother at that time, and 
had not been able in conse- 
quence to maintain himself 
with the dignity due to a per- 
son of his rank and parentage. 
The Assistant said that he had 
no authority to guarantee more 
than that the Prince and his 
belongings would be safe from 
process of law and would have 
a suitable allowance, but he 
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declined absolutely to name 
any sum. After an hour’s re- 
petition of this argument, the 
Prince said he would lay the 
proposal before his “faithful 
chiefs,” and consider the ques- 
tion of ceding his territories to 
the British Government, for 
which he entertained senti- 
ments of friendship and regard. 
Meanwhile the audience was at 
an end. 

The Assistant went off furi- 
ous, but he had hardly got to 
his tent when a letter was 
handed to him from the Prince 
saying that it was all right— 
that he intended to surrender 
all along, but that the pro- 
prieties must be observed. He 
would inform the Amhu chief 
that the British Government 
had agreed to the princely 
terms, and ask him to explain 
this to his “loyal subjects.” In 
the meantime the Assistant 
had better see the Chief and 
agree to his requests. 

“Oh, curse the little beast!” 
said he to the Adjutant. “I 
had arranged to call on the 
Chief this afternoon anyhow. 
The Prince will make out that 
I have done so by his permis- 
sion or by his orders now.” 

“Let’s go for the lot of 
them,” said the Adjutant. “My 
sepoys have not had a show 
yet. We'll mop up the Prince 
and the Chief and the whole 
of the countryside in half an 
hour.” 

“You're just as bad as he is. 
Where’s the glory to be got out 
of slaughtering these wretched 
creatures? You might just as 
well attack a herd of cows. 
Besides, the moment you started 
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out with your men the Prince 
would be off like a sky-rocket, 
and we should not catch him 
for months. Depend on it, he 
has spies keeping an eye on us.” 

“Oh, very well. Have it 
your own way. But what’s 
the good of coming complaining 
to me if your way is unpleasant ? 
I don’t see any glory in it 
either.” 

So they went to the Chief's 
that afternoon. The Brother- 
in-law had had the arrange- 
ment of matters. There was a 
camp-table and three gilt chairs, 
intended for the Chief and the 
Brother-in-law and the Assist- 
ant, so camp-chairs, which had 
been brought along, were set 
for the Adjutant and the Sur- 
vey officer and the Surgeon. 
The Brother-in-law again apolo- 
gised profusely for having no 
brandy, which, as well as the 
Indian penal code, he knew to 
be necessary in intercourse with 
foreigners ; but said that it was 
the less to be regretted, since 
the Chief was a man of strong 
religious views, and would not 
touch strong waters. He had, 
however, prepared some local 
tea. In each cup there was 
deposited a heaped-up table- 
spoonful of condensed milk. 
This, with cold potatoes, boiled 
the day before, and conversation- 
lozenges, made up the collation. 
The Brother-in-law said he 
knew these to be common 
articles of British diet, from his 
intercourse with timber-traders 
in Maulmein. 

“The mere word ‘forbear- 
ance,’ according to the proverb,” 
he said, “is precious in a house. 
Kindly, therefore, pardon the 
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absence of brandy, and eat your 
fill of these poor things. I 
cannot read the words on the 
sweetmeats, but I know them 
to be in use in high society, 
and beg, therefore, that you 
will select those which are 
appropriate.” 

At the same moment the 
Chief put a handful before each 
guest, and the Brother-in-law 
handed a cold potato, first 
carefully wiping off the water 
which hung to the under side 
on the coat-sleeve of the betel- 
bearer, who was the nearest 
person. 

‘“‘ Suppose they are poisoned,” 
hazarded the Surgeon. 

“Go to the devil!” said the 
Assistant, and took a large 
mouthful of cold potato, and 
then hurried into preliminary 
formalities, asking after the 
health and age of the Chief, 
lamenting the destruction of 
the country, and so forth, and 
thanking him for his wise 
statesmanship in renouncing 
his allegiance to the Prince 
and making his submission to 
the British Government. 

The Chief was a man of very 
polished manners, but of no 
great powers of conversation, 
beyond the stereotyped replies, 
so he simply said that, if he 
came under the shade of the 
British flag, he presumed the 
state of Paiwanawk, which had 
formerly been his, but had been 
taken from him by King Thibaw, 
would now be confirmed to him 
by the noble Assistant. 

The Assistant said he had no 


authority to decide finally on 
the point, but that the policy 
of the British Government was 
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to confirm all chiefs in the ter- 
ritory which they held at the 
time of the British occupation. 

The Chief said that the man 
to whom it had been given was 
at present a fugitive, but that 
for the moment there were no 
inhabitants in Paiwanawk at 
all. The Prince’s party had 
burnt every village in the state. 

“Who will let another man 
snore beside his couch?” inter- 
jected the Brother - in-law. 
“The fish in the moat are 
scorched when the drawbridge 
burns—the innocent suffer with 
the guilty.” 

The Assistant was beginning 
again to say that the British 
Government would acknow- 
ledge any claim that was in 
accordance with justice, equity, 
and good conscience, when the 
Brother-in-law interrupted him. 
“ Paiwanawk naturally belongs 
to Amhu. One state with three 
rulers means disorder. Your 
fragrant footsteps will not per- 
mit you to leave chaos behind.” 

“Oh, cut it short,” said the 
Adjutant in English to the 
Assistant; “I simply can’t 
drink any more of this wash. 
Let’s get away with the Prince, 
and we can settle any rows 
there are next cold season.” 

The Assistant took no notice 
of him and said, “Then the 
Chief renounces his oath of 
allegiance to the Prince, and 
accepts the suzerainty of the 
British Government ?” 

“Hear all sides, and then 
you will be enlightened. Hear 
one side, then you will be in 
the dark,” said the Brother-in- 
law. ‘The question of the re- 
movai of the Prince rests be- 
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tween the noble Assistant and 
the Prince.” 

“T do not venture to pre- 
scribe a course of conduct to 
the Prince,” said the Chief. 
“The noble Assistant will ar- 
range that with the Prince 
himself. But it is right that 
the noble Assistant should 
know that the Prince has as- 
signed Paiwanawk to me. 
When the noble Assistant pro- 
ceeds westwards with the 
Prince, it will be well if he tells 
the chief of Painan that the 
possession of Paiwanawk rests 
between the noble Assistant 
and myself. Painan’s son is 
married to the daughter of the 
man whom I have driven from 
Paiwanawk. It would be well 
if the noble Assistant were 
to tell Painan not to make 
trouble.” 

“Oh, I will tell him not to 
make trouble,” said the Assist- 
ant. ‘Meanwhile I would 
advise you to settle at least one 
village in Paiwanawk, and to 
tell the Political officer that 
you have entire possession of 
the state and the complete con- 
fidence of its population.” 

The conversation then drifted 
round to generalities again, and 
when they left the British 
officers all had conversation- 
lozenges up their sleeves, and 
the Surgeon and the Survey 
officer each had two potatoes 
which they had dropped there, 
while pretending to eat them. 

The next day there was an- 
other interview with the Prince, 
who announced “in darbar” 
that the terms of his “trans- 
ference of authority” were 
settled. He would accompany 
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the Assistant to headquarters ; 
and in the meantime he went 
outside and with his own hands 
lowered his flag, folded it up, 
and solemnly handed it to the 
Assistant. His Seal of State 
(the rubber stamp), he said, he 
would keep until he was com- 
pensated for whatit had costhim. 

Then, however, there was an 
unexpected difficulty. The 
Prince absolutely refused to 
march back through Painan. 
The Chief of. that state, he 
said, had definitely refused to 
pay homage to him. The 
Prince had intended to punish 
him for this disloyalty, but the 
arrival of the British party had 
prevented it. He was not now 
going to expose himself to un- 
necessary humiliation. 

There were formal messengers 
from Painan inviting the Brit- 
ish party to visit the state. 
It would be a serious affront 
not to accept the invitation, 
to say nothing of the desir- 
ability of receiving the direct 
submission of the Painan chief. 
He was known all through the 
hills as the “ Five Cubit Poten- 
tate,” because he was fabled to 
have once jumped that height. 
He had rebelled against Burmese 
rule several times, and had as 
many times been reappointed, 
because he was so popular with 
his subjects that nobody else 
could manage them. He had 
refused to join the Prince’s 
party, because he had been in 
Mandalay, and knew that the 
Princelet pretended to greater 
rank than he had by right. 
Altogether, his submission was 
quite as important as the deport- 
ation of the Prince. 
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After much discussion the 
Prince suggested a compromise. 
It was quits impossible for him, 
under any circumstances, to 
start for three days, because 
he had to have his elephant 
howdah regilt. It had become 
somewhat tarnished and un- 
worthy of his dignity. The 
Assistant might go to Painan 
in one day, stop a day there, 
and return on the third day. 
On the fourth they could all 
start for Burma by the north- 
ern route. 

So it was arranged that all 
the British officers should go 
to Painan with no escort be- 
yond the Adjutant’s orderly, 
and that the whole of the 
sepoys should be left behind 
under the native officer, who 
had instructions to slay and 
spare not, if there were any 
signs of treachery. 

“He'll bolt,” said the Surgeon. 

“Not a bit of him,” said the 
Assistant. 

“If the Rajah Sshib tries to 
escape, you know what to do, 
Jemadar,” said the Adjutant. 

And the Jemadar said, Bahut 
achcha (Very good), and saluted 
with a grin. 

Painan proved to be much 
farther than was anticipated, 
or than it was represented to 
be by the Prince. They had a 
guide who went on foot, and so 
it was close on sunset when 
they got to the paddy-fields 
which surround the capital. 
There they were received by a 
band which played them in; and 
close on the outskirts of the 
town a young man came to 
meet them, and announced that 
he was the Chief, since his 
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father, the “Five Cubit Poten- 
tate,” had died that very morn- 
ing. He presented several 
baskets of rice, a large quantity 
of firewood, and much fodder 
for the ponies. Unfortunately, 
there was nothing that the 
British officers could eat; and 
the coolies who were carrying 
the loads had not turned up at 
dark. Some time afterwards a 
man came in to say that they 
had halted for the night three 
miles off. Want of bedding 
and a change was bad, but to 
have no dinner was intolerable. 
So the orderly was sent off to 
get a couple of tins of some 
kind. 

“Take the first you come 
across and look sharp back,” 
said the Surgeon. 

The orderly was back within 
the hour, but his choice of tins 
was unfortunate. He was very 


proud of having brought them 


of different shapes, but the 
square one proved to contain 
asparagus and the round one 
green-pea soup. And that was 
all they had for dinner that 
night, after a thirty-mile march. 

The next day they were re- 
ceived in state by the Chief, in 
the hall where the old Five 
Cubit Potentate’s body lay in 
state. There was a musical- 
box at the head which played 
“Red as a Rose is She” and 
“There’s nae luck aboot the 
Hoose,” and another at the 
foot which played “ Don’t make 
a noise, or else you'll wake the 
Baby,” and “It’s a pity to 
waste it.” They both played 
at the same time, to the great 
pride of the mourners, and there 
were a number of palace 
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maidens with fans to keep the 
flies away. 

The young chief, between 
pride, shyness, and congenital 
stupidity, proved very hard to 
talk to. He had only one idea, 
and that was that it was his 
cue to declare that he had 
always wished to be a British 
subject. This did not go far 
as a subject of conversation ; 
but it simplified the Assistant’s 
task of telling him that, pend- 
ing the orders of Government, 
the Chief must confine himself 
to administering his state of 
Painan, and must on no ac- 
count have anything to do 
with Paiwanawk. When this 
had been repeated in all the 
ways in which it was capable, 
the Assistant found it hard 
work to talk for the regulation 
time, since he had exhausted 
his supply of ordinary subjects 
at the Chief’s visit earlier in the 
morning. The Adjutant and 
the Survey officer gave him 
no assistance, for they were too 
much engaged in inspecting the 
girls fanning the Five Cubit 
Potentate,—to do which, since 
they sat with their backs to 
the bier, they had to twist 
their heads round. They ex- 
plained that they were inter- 
ested in the robes of the dead 
chieftain. 

The following day they made 
their way back to Amhu, and 
were met by the Jemadar, look- 
ing very disconsolate. 

“Anything happened?” asked 
the Assistant. 

“No, Huzoor, all present and 
correct. The Rajah Sahib never 
left his house for the shortest 
time.” 
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“Oh, that’s all right, Jema- 

dar.” 
“By your favour. But I 
thought the Huzoor wanted to 
be saved the trouble of taking 
the Rajah Sahib away.” 

They got the Prince to head- 
quarters at last, after much 
trouble, for the Princelet in- 
sisted on having his “private 
band” to play to him up till 
one and two in the morning, 
and consequently could not be 
got to march early. Moreover, 
there were constant tearful in- 
terviews with young ladies 
who seemed to come in from 
all directions. The Adjutant 


was tender - hearted enough 
to want to take them along 
a march or two; but there 
were too many of them, and 
they quarrelled with one an- 
other. 

The regimental band met 
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them at last two miles out from 
the Fort, and played them in, 
and the Prince took this as a 
personal tribute to himself. 
He applied to have the same 
guard to take him down to 
Rangoon ; but the whole party, 
with one consent, begged to be 
excused, 

The Adjutant said, “The 
Jemadar’s way would have 
been the best.” 

The Surgeon said, “The men 
have all got fever through 
marching too late in the day.” 

The Survey officer said, “I 
wonder I did not kill some of 
the band.” 

The Assistant said, “I can’t 
be civil to the beast any 
longer.” 

The Prince now lives in India 
on a comfortable allowance, 
and has grown very fat. 

SYsn. 
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AT THE FLIGHT O' THE DUCK. 


THERE is nothing in the 
world half so heartening as the 
prospect of blood,— even a 
duck’s blood,—and I made 
ready accordingly. It was cold, 
bitterly cold, so I gowned my- 
self in the famous blanket- 
overcoat of green, shod myself 
in the stoutest leather, muffled 
my hands in _ rabbits’-wool 
gloves, and, primed with no 
grander instruments of death 
than an old 12-bore hammer- 
gun and a fistful of cartridges, 
sallied forth ! 

Weller, my keeper, had fixed 
a trysting-place not far from 
the house, where we should 
meet and evolve our sanguinary 
strategy. “A quarter before 
four then sharp, sir,” had been 
his last words, “‘ down-alongside- 
of-over-agin’ the ’ovel,” and all 
ambiguity in this settlement of 
a rendezvous had been dis- 
missed by a sweep of his arm 
which took in the whole horizon. 
There is no hovel—of course— 
nor can any one alive remember 
there ever having been; but 
the dimmest of dim traditions 
confidently declares there once 
was, and I, aware of the ap- 
proximate legendary locality, 
was content to abide by my 
keeper’s arrangement. 

Gun under arm, therefore, I 
faced the elements, hugging 
myself against the cold, each 
hand deep in a deep pocket, 
and broke into a trot across 
the lawn to quicken the warmth 
of my body and satisfy some- 
what that barely realised, fool- 
ish inclination to hurry, which 


must always plague the soldier 
before battle. But evolutions 
in a thick overcoat are no joke, 
and I slowed my pace to pro- 
ceed more sedately to the ap- 
pointed meeting-place. Once 
there, not a sign of Weller! I 
scanned the fields, the woods, 
the hills, I sounded the very 
heavens for him—to no pur- 
pose; but a glance at my watch 
told me it was early yet, and I 
constrained myself therefore to 
lean against a serviceable oak 
and bide my man in patience. 
There was a wonderful still- 
ness in the air, a stillness these 
frosty winter evenings alone 
know, a stillness that invoked 
reverence for something — I 
know not what: moreover, to- 
day it happened in strange 
harmony with the faint weari- 
ness that crept over me, as I 
stood propped up against my 
tree, cooling down the heat and 
haste of my setting forth. Al- 
ready signs were not wanting 
all round of impending death 
for the day. <A handful of 
starlings flew high over my 
head somewhither to rest, a 
slow-winged solitary crow dis- 
appeared cawing beyond the 
trees, the failing light itself 
seemed breathless at the pros- 
pect,—even the heavens were 
getting ready, shutting up, as 
it were, for the night; and, 
surest sign of all, there hung 
over the whole landscape an 
indefinite haze, invisible itself 
but manifest in its influence, 
its giant shadowy distortion of 
every object, its dulling of all 
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outlines: those saplings on the 
near horizon had become gaunt 
oak-trees, the neighbouring 
beech a blurred monster of 
vegetation. 

Still no sign of Weller by 
any route! And then just as 
I began fretfully to conjecture 
possible misunderstandings and 
mistakes, there heaved north- 
ward against the grey of the 
sky upon the brown brow of 
the hill a man, a gun, a dog! 
Forth from the heart of the 
mist loomed this man in 
gigantic dusky silhouette, no 
mortal Weller in latter-day 
keeper’s corduroy, but some 
deity of the chase come to 
brood over my petty venture, 
the personification of sport 
itself perhaps, fashioned of 
nebulous nothing, a vision per- 
mitted my slumbering senses 
a@ moment only—ere it be re- 
solved 
again. 

But not for long were my 
illusions. Weller’s cough, that 
disenchanting forerunner of his 
most matter-of-fact presence, 
brought me home to the 
realities of the present, and I 
straightened myself with a sigh. 

Weller approached, and hav- 
ing wished me good evening 
with a touch of his hat, took 
up a stand before me, each 
hand in a trouser-pocket. He 
is of ordinary appearance: 
rather long, it seems, in the 
arms, so short are his sleeves; 
undoubtedly broad in the shoul- 
ders; while his countenance 
betrays a certain native 
shrewdness, which is, how- 
ever, somehow cancelled out 
by the homely frill of reddish 
beard that leaves each ear to 
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meet ludicrously under his chin. 
As for disposition, he is shy 
and reticent, nonchalant gener- 
ally in utterance, cryptic in 
explanation. 

The dog curveted in a fool- 
ish half-circle towards me, and 
jumped diffidently up to my 
proffered hand; but in a voice 
that resembled nothing so 
much as a superannuated 
and rather congested fog- 
horn, Weller bade her forego. 

“Ge’ down, N’ll, will yer!’ 
(Pray remark: not Nella, nor 
yet Nell, just “N’ll”’). 

The animal, doubtless mis- 
understanding, continued its 
attentions, upon which there 
was raised heavenward an 
immense fist, followed by a— 
“Get into ’eel, you, N’ll, will 
you, you——” 

The crowning word remained 
unuttered ; instead my imagin- 
ation was left to suggest some 
nameless imprecation. Nor was 
it pure foghorn now; there 
was an undercurrent of con- 
centrated venom, inhuman and 
malignant, which positively 
shocked me, but so unreal 
that I could not help smiling ; 
and then sympathetically I 
forgave him all, as I called 
to mind the existence of Mrs 
Weller, a mature siren of fifty 
summers, who knows no mercy. 
It is his only chance! 

“Keep to’eel, you—aaaaach!” 
reiterated Weller, with admir- 
able lightning result. 

“Think any duck’ll come to- 
night ?” I asked. 

“Maybe yes, sir, maybe no,” 
he divulged cautiously, finger- 
ing the frill of beard. 

“T suppose we shall find 
none on the ponds now?” 
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“Really can’t say, sir,” he 
replied, changing the leg on 
which he stood and thrusting 
each hand deeper into its re- 
spective pocket. Then in a 
suggestive undertone, ‘“ Might 
be a duck or two down agin’ 
they flags.” (Flags are rushes 
—this for the uninitiated ! ) 

“And if we shoot any, can 
the dog get them? Will she 
retrieve from water?” 

‘*‘ None better, sir.” 

“But she wouldn’t go near 
it last winter,” I protested. 

“Ah! but I’ve learned ’er 
since then.” 

“Taught her?” 

“Yes, sir. The old dawg, 
she wouldn’t go nigh water 
what she couldn’t bottom, not 
nigh it. So me and Andrew, 
up at the farm, got the mill- 
pond boat one day and ex- 
periminted. We tied a rope 
round the old dawg, so.” 

Weller thereupon grasped 
N’ll by the neck with both 
hairy hands in a manner that 
suggested strangulation and 
nothing else. 

“Then we got into the boat 
and pulled out from the shore, 
’aulin’ the old dawg be’ind— 
towin’ ’er, as you might say. 
We ’ad a jolly row, I reckon, 
and no mistake, forgettin’ all 
about old N’ll; and when we 
got to the other side of the 
pond, blame, if she weren’t well- 
nigh drownded. Cough and 
vomit! Mont Pelly over agin, 
Tl lay it was. Lor! ’ow the 
old dawg retched. Yes,” he 
pursued after a philosophic 
pause, “we learned ’er.” 

“Thank heavens you never 
‘learned’ me,” I muttered ferv- 
ently. 
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“ Wonnerful dawg for water 
now,” continued the keeper 
callously ; and N’ll, who had 
strayed forward a pace, was 
helped to heel again by a boot. 

There was a bare chance of- 
duck or teal down among the 
rushes, which we might get a 
shot at before lying up to wel- 
come those flighting home ; and 
having left behind two fields 
and a couple of hedges, we 
gained the meadow, which 
skirted the pond itself, and 
made ready our guns and our- 
selves. Weller headed for a 
bunch of trees at the base of 
the water, I directed my course 
fifty yards higher up; and I 
saw him shoot out the right 
arm to rid himself of an en- 
cumbering sleeve, and spit pre- 
paredly into each hand as he 
helped N’ll, ’mid veiled ana- 
themas, once more to heel, and 
moved forward stooping. For 
a grovelling method of loco- 
motion was imperative to guar- 
antee getting anywhere near 
unnoticed. 

Bowed in the back, therefore, 
desperately strained at the 
knees, our curious heads craned 
rigidly in advance, suffering tor- 
ment unspeakable, we wrought 
a weary way forward across the 
bare open meadow, prospecting 
on possible duck, imagining 
ourselves invisible. How truly 
lamentable! The notion of us 
two men viewed in this posture 
by an onlooker, ignorant of and 
foreign to the emotions which 
prompted it, struck me as so 
ludicrous that I went forward 
shaking all over with merri- 
ment, longing to share my joke 
with Weller. But Weller, when 
amused, laughs, laughs fit to 
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raise roofs, as man never laughed 
before, and no duck within half 
a mile could remain where it 
happened to be at that quite 
unforgettable sound. 

Yet I had to glance round 
and see whether the absurdity 
of our position occurred to him 
also. I turned —to find his 
face tense with expectation and 
the muzzle of his gun unerr- 
ingly directed towards the base 
of my back; and every vestige 
of humour vanished before the 
appalling prospect of my clap- 
ping both hands suddenly to 
a breach in my breeches and 
bellowing inarticulately with 
agony. Yet I dared not warn 
him — too much was at stake 
for that ; so Spartanlike I con- 
tained my feelings and hurried 
on. Hot, breathless, struck 
dumb with anxious hope, and 
still presumably invisible, we 
reached the pond and stood 
straight to slay innumerable 
duck. 

Not a feather ! 

We remained thus a moment, 
somewhat foolish in our silence, 
after which Weller, with much 
muttering, urged N’ll into the 
rushes, shouted, threw sticks 
on to the thin ice, stamped his 
feet, did his uttermost to put 
up what was not down—with 
no result. 

A blank! But not quite, for 
just as we turned to take up 
our appointed places there rose 
with a flourish of wings and a 
stray quack-quack six or seven 
duck the farther side of the 
pond. Alas! out of shot! 
Nevertheless not far enough 
to deter Weller, who turned in 
a trice, and, before they had 
moved three yards from the 
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water, loosed off both barrels,— 
fruitlessly, of course, but with 
the kindly intention, as he ex- 
plained, of “’elping them ’ome.” 
They swung up into the air, 
circled round high, high over 
our heads, and having decided 
on more comfortable quarters, 
sailed silently across our vision 
into distance, looking each (I 
blush at the simile !) for all the 
world like a baby’s bottle with 
wings. 

Barely was this diversion 
over than a swish and a screech 
sounded from the rushes, and 
round we both faced, excitedly 
raising our guns to the ready, 
as something black and be- 
draggled emerged to scurry off 
in hot haste across the face of 
the pond—a water-hen! We 
cloaked our disappointment as 
became men, and parted, after 
a few not over-hilarious re- 
marks, to await further de- 
velopments elsewhere. 

The pond was no big one—a 
bare three hundred yards in 
length, a third of that distance 
perhaps at its broadest spot— 
yet popular with the duck. 
In shape it rather resembled 
a tadpole, the head circled by 
sedge and rare rushes, the tail 
thick with reeds, down the 
centre of which ran a winding 
channel, itself quite free of 
vegetable obstruction; while 
across the open sheet of ice at 
the farthest point of shore I 
could just distinguish a wooden 
structure jutting out into the 
water perilously, whence men 
have often fished and I once 
tumbled in, Except for this 
nothing broke the symmetry of 
the circumference: it was a 


simple Sussex pond; and be- 
2B 
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hind all lowered the wood, with 
its heart of black mystery, its 
aspect of inflexible purpose, 
jealous to wrap the whole of 
that side of the water in its 
embrace, careful even to picket 
a few sentinel oak on my side. 
The one I selected to screen me 
stood rather solitary but grand, 
a bare half-dozen yards from 
the water's brink, throwing 
skywards and on all sides 
gaunt leafless limbs, which 
showed grey against the pale- 
blue above, and I leant lov- 
ingly against its rough body 
to render up my mind—not, as 
I should, to the sport to come, 
but to the wonders of heaven 
and earth immediately around. 

The day was fast, fast ebbing, 
and I was driven to wonder at 
the passive dignity with which 
the world yielded to the leave- 
taking and received the night. 
I could not see the sun for the 
moment, but I knew he was 
still in the heavens by the 
smouldering fire at the heart of 
the cloud which covered him, 
by the golden beams that 
strained downward from behind, 
by the brilliant light which 
silvered the upper fringes of the 
canopy and mounted onward, 
onward to emblazon whole 
ranges of snow - mountains 
massed tumultuously above the 
funeral pyre. Nor did he forget, 
as he sank to his doom, the 
utmost limits of his late domain, 
but kissed a rosy farewell to the 
ribbed dunes north and south, 
and delivered a last pale salute 
to the cloud-island abandoned 
in isolation above my head. He 
was almost out from behind his 
covering now, only to be en- 
veloped ere long in the curtain 
of slate-coloured clouds which 
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hung low over the _ horizon 
awaiting him, trailing out on 
each side into indefinite smoky 
festoons, the grey ends of which 
he was already drawing up, to 
gather round him later as a 
shroud for his burial. <A 
moment more and he would be 
face to face with me, and at 
length — suddenly — he was 
loose, no longer a halo of glory 
but a ball of fire, distinct in 
blood-red outline, free but for 
some leaden bars of cloud across 
his countenance. Quick then, 
ever quicker, he dipped to his 
end, anxious to hasten the final 
agony, traversing the space 
between his late coverlet and 
the sombre mantle of clouds 
below in bare seconds, a gigantic 
menacing meteor. Again a 
moment and the journey was 
accomplished, and he went 
under angrily,—now a dis- 
membered sun, now but a 
shaving of his former carmine 
self,—to disappear altogether 
at the last in an upward rush 
of red. 

And after the passion a 
great calm! Night set herself 
to smooth away the signs of 
wrath. 

It might have been dawn 
now, save only that all was 
hushed, there were no whisper- 
ings ; even the wind had ceased 
to stir the fallen leaves and 
dropped asleep. The birds had 
long since gone to bed: first 
the wood - pigeon, —latest of 
birds to rise, earliest of birds to 
rest,—then the pheasants, next 
the crows, finally the finches ; 
only some belated sparrow un- 
expectedly left a bramble-bush 
beside me and flitted, a feath- 
ered ghost, into the gloom 
the other side. I could see the 
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skeleton oak across the pond 
better now, silhouetted against 
the rosy amber of the west, out- 
lined again on lighter back- 
ground in a still unfrozen patch 
of water; and less distinctly, 
standing out in their own 
strength, a clump of fir, solid 
black in the midst of their 
fellows, indistinguishable to- 
wards their base from the maze 
of bushes and underwood; while 
upright here and there on the 
skirts of the wood gleamed a 
few slim birch, like phantom 
familiars to the other trees. 
Even though I knew other- 
wise, I could not but think I 
read a promise of great things 
in the heavens, a premonition 
of glory to come in the slow 
saffron tremors of the western 
sky. Moreover, cold though it 


obviously was from the ice on 
the pond, everything suggested 


warmth—the bushes, the woods, 
the rushes clustered cosily to- 
gether in their muddy beds. 

And over all the deepest 
silence—a silence of death. At 
length a faint puff of wind, 
pushing a way through the 
wood to belie my assurance, 
sought vainly to ruffle the 
frozen water, and, foiled in the 
attempt, set the reeds nodding 
and shivering instead — one 
might almost say the last 
breath of the dying day. After 
which — renewed silence, re- 
doubled peace, outraged only 
by the vague rumbling of a 
train in the distance. 

But this could not rouse me 
from the contemplation of 
nature to which I had aban- 
doned myself,—a contemplation 
in subtle accord with the still 
mystic spirit of the hour. I 
continued rather to dwell on it 
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the more, when quite suddenly 
every thought, every sentiment 
was banished, as I caught some- 
where far away overhead a 
whistle of wings, and was 
instantly robbed of mobility, 
frozen stark where I stood with 
awe and expectation. My 
heart stopped with a jump, and 
then leapt on again all aflutter, 
sending the blood to hammer 
at my temples ; and I gripped 
my gun as in a vice, casting 
haggard eyes all the while 
heavenward without a motion 
of my head, that unnoticed I 
might win a sight, a glimpse 
only of the mystery. 

It was still singing in my 
ears, that soul-stirring sound, 
thrilling through me, as I 
strained my uttermost to snatch 
a note of it again, doubtful a 
moment whether this after- 
melody were not a repetition 
of the wonder itself, altogether 
at sea as to which sense—my 
hearing or sight—to indulge 
most at this juncture ; and then, 
faintly at first, but waxing 
louder, louder, I heard the un- 
mistakable quarck— quarck— 
quarck—quarck—quack, quack, 
quack, quack, quack,—quarck 
—quarck—quarck, so often the 
follower of that other signifi- 
cant sound. No doubt about 
it now; but before the assur- 
ance even was fully settled in 
my mind, there sprang into 
being against the orange above 
the skyline two black specks, 
growing out of the distance, 
nearing, swelling, moving some- 
how unaided against me, silent- 
ly purposeful in the directness 
of their course; and in a flash 
they became duck, to part with 
a whir of wings at sight of me 
as I straightened myself abrupt- 
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ly and let fly—bang, bang—at 
each in an ecstasy of excitement. 
Both swerved at the shot, the 
far one out of sight, the nearer 
one downwards in natural in- 
cline, as if to settle among the 
rushes; but I heard him thud 
on to the thin crackling ice and 
skitter along it, to stop dead 
against some obstructing bul- 
rush, and I knew he was mine. 
But no time to speculate on the 
chances of his remaining dead 
or on the fate of his fellow: 
there came a flash-bang, and 
again a flash-bang from Weller, 
which shattered for good the 
spell of night, and left me list- 
ening with aching heart to the 
dull echoes of the two shots as 
they floated into silence beyond 
the trees. 

No more dreaming, for I 
have tasted blood and thirst 
for more. It was impossible to 


keep still. I started round at 
the slightest rustle, and when 
not searching the skies strove 
desperately to pierce the dark- 
ness of the spot where the duck 
fell, my gun in full-cocked 


readiness the while. it seemed 
too as if the world had suddenly 
awoke and the air were thick 
with strange noises, so tumult- 
uous was the hurry of blood to 
my brain, filling my ears, my 
whole being, with a sense of 
universal commotion; and 
above everything I kept on 
thinking I heard that signifi- 
cant whistle, again and yet 
again, or the less romantic 
quack quack, and each time I 
became a statue—only to find 
myself deluded, and realise at 
last that my nerves were over- 
wrought. Yet I could not, 
would not, quit my post, but 
waited on, on, hoping desper- 
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ately against hope. At length, 
many minutes later, a heavy 
tread could be distinguished, 
and Weller loomed out of the 
blackening twilight gun on 
shoulder, and empty - handed. 
It pains me to confess it, but 
joy welled up in my heart at 
sight of the latter distinction. 
He had missed! 

“No good stoppin’ no longer, 
sir,” he vouchsafed lugubriously 
on reaching my side; “no more 
comin’ to-night.” 

“Why, we’ve only just come,” 
I protested mendaciously. 

“They shots ‘as scared ’em 
away. Shan’t see no more 
now.” 

“ But what’s the time?” 

“Nigh on quarter to six,” he 
replied, peering at his watch; 
“ gettin’ late.” 

“You really think it no good 
going on?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Silence a moment, during 
which we gazed vacantly across 
the pond. 

“You had a shot?” I asked 
at last, my tongue in my cheek, 
“hadn’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What at?” 

* Douk.” 

“Get him ?” 

“Don’t rightly know, sir,” 
he replied, fingering his chin ; 
“ee was it ’ard both barrils.” 

It is passing strange and 
beyond me, but Weller never 
yet let off his gun and missed 
without “’itting ’ard both bar- 
rils.” Somehow I should not 
mind the “’itting,” or for that 
matter the “both barrils” ; it 
is the “’ard” I cannot stomach. 
For how can he know the de- 
gree! Nor is this all: he 
always holds out hopes of 
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‘pickin’ ’im up on the morrer,” 
and to my knowledge no mor- 
row that ever came yet realised 
his expectations; so that the 
amount of birds and beasts at 
large bearing mementoes of 
Weller’s incompetence about 
their patient bodies simply 
staggers belief: the bare notion 
bewilders me. 

“ Any down, sir?” 

“One at least ; two—I hope.” 

“Where?” and it was obvi- 
ous I was not believed. 

“Yonder by the clump of 
rushes.” 

Weller shaded his eyes— 
quite needlessly—with his hand, 
and gazed in doubting silence 
at the spot. At last— 

“Did you see ’im drop, sir?” 

“No, but I heard him.” 

“Ah! ” 

Of course that made all the 
difference. 


However, either to prove my 
statements false, or perhaps in 
genuine zeal, N’ll was com- 
missioned for the front, and 
forthwith urged forward with 
sundry congratulatory cries: 
“Well done then—H’ lost— 


good little dog — fetch ’im 
out,” &e. 

She entered the water cau- 
tiously, breaking the ice at 
every wary step, and waded 
out a yard or so, only to turn 
back when almost out of depth 
—her task unaccomplished— 
and shake herself dry over me. 
There are very, very few dogs 
who will brave ponds with a 
thin coating of ice, and N’ll, 
despite her past arbitrary 
“learnin’,”’ ranked herself 
among the majority. After 
another half-hearted attempt, 
inspired by fresh battle - cries 
from Weller, she abandoned 
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the enterprise, and knowing 
herself in the wrong, slunk off 
in a wide half-circle round the 
keeper, under the hope of be- 
coming forgotten behind his 
back. No such luck! Never 
was Weller’s memory more 
retentive. With much de- 
liberation he laid down his 
gun; then, bending low, pro- 
ceeded to allure her to his side 
by gentle pattings of his knee, 
incongruous falsetto wheed- 
lings and other honeyed en- 
dearments, which struck so 
artificial and untrue in my 
ears that I could not believe 
the animal would be deceived. 

But she was, or at least 
thought it best to pretend so. 

“Come along de wee, wee 
N’ll; good little dog, good little 
dog; come along den, come 
along.” 

She sidled up in spasms, 
wagging the tip of her tail 
only and then diffidently, as 
though anxious to prove in- 
gratiating but doubtful of the 
efficacy of the method, and 
finally, when a yard or two 
from her master, crouched, 
rolled over on her back, and 
remained. Weller is too wise 
to administer correction on the 
stomach ; he straightened him- 
self instead, and with a grunt 
of pained boredom at the duty, 
phlegmatically reached hold of 
her left ear, hauling her home 
thereby as one might a sack. 
On this occasion the sack gave 
tongue. Still grasping the 
ear, he leant lovingly over his 
victim and urged her into 
imaginary water with the 
same congratulatory cries he 
used before in the reality, 
winding up each effort in this 
original method of tuition by 
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generous pommellings with his 
free fist,—‘“‘Fetch ’im out 
then,” “H’ lost,” and yelp 
upon yelp was wrung from 
N’ll by the vigour of Weller’s 
right arm. A summary dis- 
missal to the rear with a hob- 
nailed heel brought the refor- 
mation to a close. 

“How shall we get it?” I 
asked, as he rose flushed from 
his labours. 

“The douk ?” 

“Yes,” 

“’Ave to leave it to rot,” 
he decided after a moment’s 
musing; “can’t get it to- 
night.” 

“T didn’t come out to shoot 
for that,” I replied nettled. 

“Food for the rats,” he pur- 
sued indifferently,—“ can’t get 
it now, sir; we must wait till 
morning.” 

If there is one matter that 
puts me out more than another, 
it is leaving game I have shot 
“to rot.” It smacks of vandal- 
ism to slay and not gather the 
slain. 

“T shall wade in after it,” I 
decided, resting my gun against 
a tree and ridding myself of the 
overcoat. 

“ But you'll catch your death 
of cold, sir.” 

“Never mind!” 

A long thin pole was lying 
on the bank, doubtless used on 
such an occasion in the past, 
armed with which I stepped 
into the pond, hitching high my 
breeches as do ladies their skirts, 
under the vague impression that 
I was saving them from the 
water thereby. There is some- 
thing most welcome in treading 
ice which resists only to be im- 
mediately broken, and beyond 
this the first sensation—wetness 
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and cold—was altogether pleas- 
ant, so that I pushed on man- 
fully, sinking deeper, deeper, 
over my ankles, beyond my 
knees, while at each step there 
sounded from the shore what 
very much resembled a chuckle. 
But the chill gripped hold be- 
fore long, and slowly the early 
pleasant sensation faded to 
make way for real discomfort, 
and I caught my breath in- 
voluntarily at each deepening 
plunge into the cruel cold. 
That something dark against 
the clump of reeds seemed far, 
far away, and the pain was be- 
coming almost agony — agony 
enough to make me move 
forward on tiptoe to save a 
part of my body at least, if 
only an inch, from that burn- 
ing, burning pain. The water 
had reached my waist now, and 
seemed to clutch at my very 
heart; but I had the presence 
of mind yet to gather my coat- 
ends in one hand — for the 
pockets held cartridges — and 
stretch out my pole tentatively 
towards its goal. It was a long 
reach, at a dread angle, but I 
knew no fear with that chuckle 
behind me, and tilted chival- 
rously again and again at the 
black object, reviewing during 
these bare moments of doubt 
and distress, like all people in 
imminent danger, whole sons 
of a past existence. The ex- 
periences that immediately fol- 
lowed are best left unrecorded ; 
suffice it that I returned shore- 
wards at last frozen to the hips, 
without the pole, but—with the 
duck. 

Weller, a melancholy satis- 
faction showing on his face, re- 
lieved me of my burden as I 
surged splashing from my bath, 
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and held up to my delighted 
gaze its fellow—a drake, gaudy 
in emerald-green headdress and 
white collar. 

“N’ll found ’im in the field.” 

So both my shots struck 
home! 

There was, however, a shade 
of feeling in Weller’s tone that 
set me pondering, and then ina 
flash I hadit. He claimed the 
duck N’ll found; it was the one 
“it ’ard both barrils.” With- 
out doubt he was prepared to 
swear to its sex, size, colour, 
and wounds. Let him! I 
was too happy to dispute the 
point. 

Once out of that fiery cold, 
my sensations were heavenly. 
A satisfying warmth sprang 
out over my feet, mounted my 
legs, and embraced my whole 
body. I would plunge daily 
into ice-bound ponds for this 
thrilling after-effect. 


“Shall I take your gun, 
sir?” 

“Thanks.” 

“You ought to make haste 


in, sir. Wouldn’t do to stand 
about after gettin’ wet.” 

“Very good, I'll go on ahead 
and leave you. Don’t forget to 
ask for a cup of tea at the house 
before you go home. Good- 
night.” 

“G@ night, sir.” 

I hurried off, carrying with 
me as last impression of the 
night’s sport the sight of 
Weller, a gun under each arm, 
a duck, webbed feet downwards, 
in each hand, trying, despite 
these hindrances, to touch a 
temple in farewell, and more 
shadowy in the background 
N’ll, shivering and without a 
tail. 
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It was a vault over two 
fences and a trot across two 
fields, and I was within sight 
of the house, cherishing still 
that divine glow of body and 
unparalleled satisfaction of 
mind. There had been no 
battue, no velveteened taker 
of tips, no panoply of arma- 
ments, no champagne luncheon; 
merely an under-keeper, a dog, 
a gun (old, with hammers), and 
twopence in cartridges (not 
brass- bound at that), yet I 
dare swear I enjoyed my two 
hours beside that pond as 
never @ moneyed Nimrod did 
his grandest shooting day. 
While at the heart of my 
humble evening’s adventure 
lies more of the true spirit of 
sport than in the bloodiest of 
his camp-stool butcheries. For 
with him everything accom- 
modates, there is no balance 
of opportunities and odds, 
the very sweat for his brow is 
hired! Above all—and this to 
me is the happiest distinction 
—he can only have hot mo- 
ments, whereas I was warm 
the whole time. 

At last I reached home, and 
skirted the shuttered windows, 
to enter not by the front door, 
nor yet by the back door, but 
by the backest of back doors 
to save carpets, and squish- 
squashed, squish -squashed an 
exultant way upstairs, there to 
change my damp clothes to the 
tune of some ballad of the 
chase. Twenty minutes later 
I descended, toiletted and 
hungry, and forthwith exag- 
gerated my prowess to credul- 
ous sisters over a brimming 
cup of tea. 

QO, LockER-LaMPson, 
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THE sun was rising over 
Northern Australia. As _ it 
topped the low wooded ridge 
that formed the horizon, its 
beams flashed along the level 
and shone upon the form of a 
man who was sleeping at the 
foot of a little mound. He lay 
in a careless attitude of ex- 
haustion, with his head pillowed 
upon the swag which he had 
been too weary to unroll. He 
was a tall, well-built fellow on 
the younger side of thirty, 
dressed in a flannel shirt, torn 
and stained with blood, and 
riding - breeches of discoloured 
white moleskin, with leathern 
gaiters. His saddle and bridle 
lay beside him. 

The course of John Barton’s 
destiny had lain of late among 
moving and bloody scenes. 
About three weeks ago he had 
set out from Port Daly with 
three horses and a black boy, 
upon a journey to a western 
goldfield. An accident led to 
his spending a few days at the 
abandoned Green River Copper- 
Mine in the society of one 
George Hansen, a miner left in 
charge of the property, and a 
friendly intimacy had grown up 
between the two men. A few 
hours after leaving the mine, 
Barton received, by chance, a 
piece of information which 
caused his immediate return 
thither; he found Hansen in 
the article of death. A black 
fellow named Ardnamurria, 
otherwise Long Charley, who, 
three years before, had in due 
course of law been convicted of 
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participation in a massacre of 
white men, and saved from 
hanging by a legal informality, 
had speared the miner in the 
back, and Hansen lived but a 
few hours longer than was 
necessary for the telling of the 
tale. Upon Barton, his sole 
auditor, easing the last moments 
of the stricken man with ten- 
derness and such skill as he 
possessed, the recital, and the 
subsequent death of his friend, 
had a deep and far-reaching 
effect. He had laid the corpse 
in a shallow grave, and had 
ridden a distance of some two 
hundred miles in the double 
journey to inform the police. 
He had returned with Western, 
a@ police trooper, and had 
escorted the body to Port Daly. 
An inquest had been held, and 
a verdict of murder given 
against Long Charley. The 
circumstances of the case, how- 
ever, made it very unlikely that 
murder could be proved, sup- 
posing the culprit brought to 
trial, Barton knew this, and 
the formalities of the law 
seemed to him beside the point. 
In this modern man, placid, 
kindly, hating exertion, and 
withal something of a trifler 
with life, some old ancestral 
Adam had _ been aroused. 
Moved by an antique spirit of 
wild justice, he had vowed to 
himself that the murderer of 
his friend should hang. He 
accompanied Western in the 
pursuit, and after many days 
they captured their man. The 
policeman having been severely 
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wounded in the affair, the actual 
arrest was made by Barton. 

When Barton announced his 
intention of hanging the 
prisoner out of hand, Western 
was at first astonished, and 
then angry. While he slept, 
exhausted by his wound, the 
self-appointed executioner per- 
formed his task, and when 
Western awoke in the morning 
he learned the fact. The two 
men were alone in the bush, 
and it would have been easy 
for Barton to escape, but sooner 
than abandon the wounded 
man he submitted to a formal 
arrest, and with difficulty con- 
veyed the helpless Western to 
the nearest settlement. Having 
there seen him into good hands, 
his obligation ceased ; he began 
to think of his own safety, and 
with his two horses fled into 
the Bush. 

He was now in the position 


of a man with a price upon his 


head. He must find some 
means of leaving the country, 
and in the meantime avoid the 
neighbourhood of the settle- 
ments. He knew of a small 
plantation on the coast, where 
Hildebrand, an Austrian ex- 
officer, exiled in his youth for 
having killed his‘man in a duel, 
dwelt alone with his young 
wife. Barton had never been 
to the place, but knew the man 
well, and knew that he owned 
a schooner, and carried on an 
export trade in the hides of 
buffaloes which he shot in the 
wilds of the Port Warrington 
Peninsula. The fugitive re- 
solved to make for the planta- 
tion, and beg Hildebrand to aid 
him in his escape. 

It was evening when he left 
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Westport. He and his horses 
had already travelled far that 
day, and he had not slept for 
forty hours. When he dis- 
mounted, some fifteen miles 
from the township, he was 
too weary to light a fire or 
even put up his mosquito net: 
he had no sooner buckled the 
hobbles than he threw him- 
self down, and was instantly 
asleep. The sun was well over 
the horizon, and the heat al- 
ready scorching the rocky soil, 
when he awoke. Collecting a 
few sticks for a fire, he filled 
his quart-pot from a canvas 
water-bag and set it to boil, 
hearkening the while for the 
sound of the bell which he had 
slung on the neck of one of the 
horses. He heard nothing, and 
climbing the little mound he 
gazed anxiously in all direc- 
tions. The horses were no- 
where in sight. Making a 
circuit round his camping- 
place, he found the tracks, 
leading southward. In that 
direction the country was fairly 
open, and when he found that 
the horses were still invisible 
from the summit of a rise a 
mile away, he was forced to 
the conclusion that they had 
“made back” to the good feed 
in the neighbourhood of the 
river. What was a still worse 
sign, he found a broken hobble- 
strap. Matters now looked 
serious: travelling over poor 
country towards good pasture, 
the speed of the horses would 
equal the walking pace of a 
man, and, thanks to his weari- 
ness and late sleeping, they had 
a start of many hours. To 
“run” the tracks until he 
found the animals would prob- 
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ably take, at the least, a whole 
day, and might, besides, lead 
him back to Westport. For a 
traveller upon his lawful oc- 
casions, such a hunt for his 
horses would be an annoyance ; 
for the fugitive from the law 
it was merely impossible. 
Barton returned to his camp- 
ing-place, and while he ate 
and drank, considered the 
situation. 

The disappearance of the 
horses in the direction from 
whence they had come was in 
another way ominous. It 
seemed to show that there 
was no water in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. He 
might return upon his tracks 
with the almost certain pros- 
pect of capture, or push on, 
afoot, for the coast and the 
plantation, trusting to the 


chance of finding water by 
the way. 


The distance, by 
his calculation, was nearly 
sixty miles; he reckoned upon 
an average of something over 
twenty miles a-day. Deciding 
upon the bolder course, he pre- 
pared to start. There was 
no time to waste: abandoning 
his blanket, he rolled his 
mosquito-net across his body 
from one shoulder, and by 
means of a stirrup leather 
slung over the other a saddle- 
bag containing five one-pound 
tins of meat and a few biscuits. 
Hiding his saddle as well as he 
could between two ant-hills, he 
stamped out the embers of his 
fire, took his water-bag in his 
hand, and set out upon his 
northward journey. 

For the first day fortune 
favoured him: the sun was 
hot, but he was in good trim, 
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and the nature of the country 
was such that the holding of a 
straight course was not dif- 
ficult. Also, toward sunset he 
came upon a little water-hole, 
and camped beside it upon the 
edge of timber, having marched 
some twenty-five miles. The 
next day he advanced more 
slowly. The undergrowth in 
the timbered tract was dense. 
His way was continually im- 
peded, and at the same time 
it became more difficult to keep 
the direction. He found no 
water. At the end of the 
third day he was still in thick 
scrub, the ground had become 
rocky and difficult, and there 
was but a pint of water in the 
water-bag. On the fourth day 
he wandered among baffling 
gullies, tortured by thirst, foot- 
sore, lacerated by thorns, seem- 
ing to make no headway. When 
night fell he flung himself down 
at the foot of a tree. He durst 
not eat for fear of increasing 
his thirst. He began to ex- 
perience that strange doubt of 
his own identity which is a 
symptom known to those who 
wander alone in the Bush. De- 
spair assailed him; he knew 
that without water his life was 
a matter of a few hours. 
Weary as he was, the need 
of going on spurred him to 
rise and renew the struggle. 
Hitherto, in his unceasing 
search for water, he had kept 
to the low ground, threading 
the gullies between the rocky 
rises. He now determined, 
though it were his last effort, 
to climb an eminence that rose 
before him, its dark bulk out- 
lined against the dark sky. 
The night was moonless, and 
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during the toilsome ascent he 
lost his footing more than 
once, and _ bruised himself 
against rocks and fallen trees. 
Painfully he struggled on, and 
at last a breath of cooler air, 
and a sense of clear space, told 
him that he had reached the 
brow. His strength was ex- 
hausted, and he sank once 
more upon the ground. Over- 
come by a languor that seemed 
to soothe even his thirst, he lay 
without motion, almost with- 
out breath, and presently slept. 

He awoke at dawn, and on 
rising to his feet beheld the 
sea. From the plateau where- 
on he stood the ground fell 
away steeply, so that it seemed 
he might almost toss a stone 
upon the dark, unbroken sur- 
face of the scrub that covered 
the intervening plain. Beyond 


the scrub there rose, dark grey 
against the opaline sky of 


morning, the wall of the sea, 
distant some three or four 
miles. To the left a head- 
land appeared to rise almost 
level with the sea-line; far to 
the right the waters of a great 
inlet showed through gaps in 
the scrub like the fragments 
of a shattered sword. The 
sight of the sea gave the 
weary and thirst-tortured man 
new energy and hope. _ It 
would be hard if he could 
not find the outfall of some 
stream, and a nearer view of 
the coast might guide him 
to the plantation. Rearrang- 
ing the burden to which, 
though even its light weight 
galled him, he had clung dog- 
gedly, he made haste to de- 
scend the bluff and plunge 
once more into the serub. 
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He inclined his course a 
little to the left, judging that 
the headland might indicate 
the mouth of a creek. When 
he had gone about two miles 
he came upon a shallow gully 
at right angles with his course, 
along which grew many pan- 
danus trees. This was a prom- 
ising sign: he followed the dip 
of the gully, and in the space 
of half a mile it led him to a 
reedy swamp. He forced his 
way through the reeds until 
the ground began to suck be- 
neath his feet, and his eye 
caught the gleam of water. 
Lying at full length, he tasted 
the most delicious draught of 
his life. It was tepid, it was 
streaked with rust-colour, and 
smacked of rotting growths, 
but it was water. He filled 
his dry and crumpled water- 
bag, and, reaching the firm 
ground, he sat and ate. 

The morning view of the 
near sea had seemed to restore 
sanity to his mind; the drink 
and food now set agoing the 
friendly clock-work of habit. 
The native cheerfulness of his 
spirit reasserted itself; he lit 
his pipe, and began to think 
the world a good place after 
all. 

When he had rested for half 
an hour he resumed his march. 
The scrub ran nearly to the 
beach, with a dense under- 
growth of thorny acacia and 
other prickly shrubs. The 
sound of the surf had been 
in his ears for some minutes, 
and the blue glitter of the 
sea was showing through the 
branches in his front, when 
Barton almost stumbled against 
a corpse | 
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It lay partly sheltered by 
the landward side of a thicket 
of melaleuca, a small slight 
thing, scarcely more than a 
wisp of bones and rags of 
fluttering blue cotton. The 
attitude was composed, even 
restful, the hands lying to- 
gether on the breast, the head 
raised a little upon a stone. 
Sun and insects had had their 
will of it, but the emaciated 
form was not so much decayed 
as withered, and the shrivelled 
face was easily to be recog- 
nised as that of a Chinaman. 

The presence of a human 
corpse among great solitudes 
is a strangely moving thing. 
It seemed to the finder that 
he had lost a comrade. Here 
was one worsted in the fight 
against the savage forces of 
the wilderness—the fight that 
he himself was waging. Had 
they encountered sooner, he 


thought, a common need would 
have made a bond between him 
and this man of an alien race. 
The man of Europe and the 
man of the East would have 
marched together, linked by 
their common humanity, and 


shown a bolder front. Barton 
could almost have wept. 
Casting about him for some 
rude implement, some edged 
stone or pointed stick, with 
which he might make a shift 
to hollow a grave, he advanced 
to where the scrub ended 
upon the shoreward margin of 
a shelving beach. He had 
emerged upon the shore of 
a bay, at a point about a 
mile distant from the root of 
the promontory which formed 
its western limit, and which 
ended in the headland he had 
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seen from the heights. At the 
base of the headland the surf 
was bursting and creaming, 
but nearer at hand the sea 
lapped the sandy shore with 
waves that were hardly more 
than ripples. Here and there 
were masses of drab-coloured 
coral, and about this and along 
the margin of the water ran 
and hovered a great quantity 
of sandpipers and larger sea- 
fowl. Half-way between him- 
self and the promontory Barton 
perceived a gap in the edge of 
the scrub, and the mouth of a 
small creek. His eye, sweeping 
the long curve of the bay, was 
attracted by another token of 
human presence. <A _ cubical 
iron tank, painted red, of the 
sort commonly used at the 
corners of Australian houses 
for catching water from the 
iron roofs, lay at high-water 
mark. Barton walked up to 
it and regarded it with as much 
interest as if he had never seen 
a tank before. It stood so that 
its manhole looked inland; a 
little water was inside. He 
stood leaning against the tank 
with his back turned to the 
sea, his mind idly evolving 
and rejecting explanations. A 
minute later he was running 
up the slope of the beach to- 
wards a huddled something 
among the roots of a consider- 
able tree. A movement of 
some kind he could have sworn 
to; it seemed to him that a 
hand had moved. 

At the foot of the tree, which 
was of a species of wild fig 
common upon that coast, upon 
a bed made of a few willow- 
like boughs, half-sat, half-lay, 
a white woman. Her head 
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was uncovered, and a mass of 
tangled dark-brown hair lay 
about her shoulders. She was 
clothed in a thin serge skirt 
and a bodice of light-coloured 
cotton stuff. Beside her lay a 
gun and an empty milk-tin; a 
water-bag hung from a pro- 
jecting knuckle of the tree-root. 
She was pitiably wasted, and 
the face that looked upon Bar- 
ton as he drew near was elo- 
quent of suffering. It was the 
face of one who is nearly done 
with the affairs of this world. 
The eyelids were raised plainly 
with effort, and the lips moved. 
Kneeling beside her, Barton in- 
clined hisear. “Baby ... dead 

. no food... schooner”; 
these incoherent sounds were 
all he could be sure of. 

He made a little fire of dry 
driftwood, and then ripped 


open one of his two remaining 


tins of meat. With a spoon 
that lay beside the milk-tin, he 
held a little of the warmed 
mess tothe woman’s lips. Find- 
ing her just able to swallow, 
he crumbled a biscuit, and in a 
few minutes produced a palat- 
able sort of stew, with which 
he fed her at intervals. The 
warm food had its effect: a 
tinge of colour came into the 
stony face and intelligence into 
the eyes. For the first time 
the poor creature turned upon 
her succourer a look of human 
interest, a look that showed he 
was known for something other 
than a creature of delirium. 
With something that was al- 
most a smile, and a movement 
of the head that sketched a 
bow, she spoke— 

“T am Mrs Hildebrand.” 

Barton’s hat was off in a 
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moment. Had one reflected. 
the formal act of politeness, 
with its associations of cere- 
mony, of social superficialities, 
would have seemed, perhaps, 
ridiculous in a scene whose 
atmosphere held suspended 
more than a hint of tragedy. 
But the woman’s tone and 
bearing set up a new, albeit an 
unconscious, appeal. For years 
the man had scarce spoken 
with a woman of his own race: 
he saw now not only a helpless 
waif in need of succour, but 
one who claimed, as of right, 
something more,—more, though 
immeasurably less in value. 
The symbols of courtesy were, 
in that savage place, heartening 
and wholesome. They were as 
tiny, but strong, links with the 
sane kindly world of men and 
women. 

After he had told her his 
name, and that he had known 
her husband for some years, he 
heard, between many pauses, 
her story. 

“We were married a year 
and a half ago, in Brisbane. I 
am a Queensland girl; my 
father had a run on the Con- 
damine, but he failed, and the 
bank has got it now. . . 

I was not long home from school 
in Tasmania, and Max was 
down in Brisbane on business ; 
I had gone out as a governess, 
in the house of a man he knew, 
the Italian consul. He came 
often. He described to me the 
sort of life he had up here, and 
—well, one day he asked me if I 
thought I could stand it, as his 
wife, and I said ‘Yes.’ Even 
if I had still had the old home 
to go to, I should have said it. 
Oh, Mr Barton, you know ne 
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but you don’t know what a 
splendid fellow he is! ... We 
came up here and settled on 
the Plantation, and I liked 
it. I was bred in the Bush, 
and never minded if things 
were a little rough. I had all 
Iwanted. . . . My baby” (she 
paused, and laid hold upon 
a strand of root beside her) 
—‘“my baby was born five 
months ago. . . . You know 
Max was an Army doctor in 
Austria... . 

“‘ My brother, Douglas, a year 
younger than I, was with us 
on a visit. He had just come 
back in the schooner, with two 
Malays, from Port Warrington 
Peninsula: Buchanan and Pet- 
ersen were over there, shooting. 
Max left Douglas with me, and 
started in the schooner: he was 
going to fetch the hides from 
the Peninsula to Port Daly, and 
bring back stores. It was the 
first trip he himself had made 
since the baby came... . I 
persuaded him to go. I was 
quite strong, and I said I should 
be all right with Douglas. .. . 

“It is the 6th to-day, isn’t 
it? Well, it is just fourteen 
days since Max left. Douglas 
and I had with us the Chinese 
cook,—-Tom, we called him,—a 
Malay called Peter, a pearl- 
diver, and Fanny, my lubra... . 
. “The blacks came. I didn’t 
know any of those I saw,—they 
were all big light-coloured men : 
I think they came over in canoes 
from Blake’s Island. . . . They 
decoyed Fanny away, I think ; 
she disappeared from where she 
was washing at the creek, be- 
fore we saw them. The Malay 
was out in the plantation, and 
he never came back. They 
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made signs asking for food; 
Douglas went to talk to them, 
asked some to work, and gave 
them a goat and about a quarter 
of a bag of rice. They wanted 
more, and grew cheeky. I 
thought they looked like mis- 
chief; I saw no lubras. I[ 
called to Douglas to come in, 
and presently he came towards 
the house. As he walked up 
the path, one threw a spear, 
and he dropped dead. 

Right through the heart... . 
My brother, who played with 
me when we were children; 
the handsomest lad in Queens- 
MOG! ss. 

“Tom and I dragged poor 
Douglas in;.Tom was hit in 
the shoulder, and a spear went 
through my skirt above the 
knees. . . . We barricaded the 
doors and windows as well as 
we could... . The baby was 
asleep on my bed all the time. 
I took Douglas’s Winchester, 
and with a tomahawk made 
some loopholes in the iron walls, 
covering them with some spare 
sheets of corrugated iron that 
were in the bathroom. I had 
marked the black fellow who 
killed Douglas: next time they 
came on I fired, and hit 
him... . 

“They were many—thirty or 
forty at least. They were 
frightened at first by the 
shot, but they seemed not to 
understand what made him 
drop. They got him away 
outside the fence, and we saw 
them through the bamboos 
looking at him, and trying to 
make him stand up, shouting 
Then, I sup- 
pose, he died, and they were 
quiet for a little while. After 
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that they came on again, and 
I saw they had fire-sticks: the 
roof over our heads was grass 
thatch. So I fired again, five 
times I think, and hit three: 
two dropped dead; one lay in 
the path by the gate scream- 
ime +: 
“The noise woke the child ; 
she cried, but I dared not put 
down the rifle to nurse her. 
Tom took her in his arms; 
he had never touched her be- 
fore, but you would have thought 
he had been nursing babies all 
his life, he was so gentle and 
so careful. ... The room was 
full of smoke: I fired whenever 
I saw a chance, but I am not 
sure if I hit any more. I kept 
treading in Douglas’s blood, 
that was dripping off the table 
where we had laid him.” .. . 

The factitious strength caused 
by the excitement as much as 
by the food was ebbing fast. 
Her voice grew weaker, and 
there were longer pauses, fol- 
lowed by beginnings in feverish 
haste, as though she felt she 
had no time to lose. The 
earnest, unconquered spirit, 
beckoned away, lingered and 
agonised to finish its message, 
the record of its suffering and 
strife. After a longer pause 
than usual, throughout which 
the intense eyes looked upon 
Barton with an expression of 
such anxiety as she might have 
felt if he had shown himself 
impatient to be gone while 
her story was yet unfinished, 
she put a hand into her bosom 
and drew forth a slim note- 
book. 

“I am dying,” she said, 
presently, in her husky voice. 
“TIT knew I should not live to 
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—to see my husband again; I 
knew that when baby died. . . . 
And I wrote it all down: I 
kept a diary for Max to see. 
I am tired, and it is difficult to 
talk. Please take this and 
read it... . You will find Max, 
and give it to him, won’t you?” 

Barton opened the book. 
The first few pages were loosely 
covered with disconnected 
memoranda, chiefly referring 
to dates of letters written 
and received. Then came the 
story, in brief, of the attack 
upon the Plantation house, 
evidently written down from 
minute to minute as the affair 
proceeded, each entry beginning 
with a note of the time. 

.. - 6.10. Pm. They have 
made a fire just outside the 
fence. They have begun throw- 
ing spears at the roof with 
bunches of lighted grass tied 
to them. .. . It is a little too 
far; one spear has fallen on 
the verandah, but the fire has 
gone out. The others have 
fallen short. 

“6.25. They have stopped 
throwing spears. The wounded 
man by the gate appears to be 
dead. Dressed and bound up 
the wound in Tom’s shoulder, 
after a fashion. He'has lost a 
lot of blood, and it must have 
hurt awfully, but he is very 
quiet. . . . I have fired all the 
Winchester cartridges. 

“6.30. Tom has found D.’s 
revolver in his room, loaded, 
but no more ammn. There is 
also Max’s gun, with 2 cart- 
ridges. Blacks very quiet. T. 
has gone into my bedroom at 
the back to watch that side. 

“6.40. It is nearly dark. 
Blacks are in the stockyard ; 
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the colt and Hilltop were run 
up this morning; D. was 
to have put front shoes on 
the colt. They have found 
the horses—I heard Hilltop 
scream... . 

“7, Fire in the stockyard ; 
poor Hilltop being roasted, I 
suppose. Most of the blacks 
are there; they keep together. 

“7,15, Some of them have got 
the axe from the wood-heap by 
the cook-house, and are batter- 
ing at the back wall of the 
store. I can hear the iron 
rending. Tom said, ‘ Missis, 
suppose get inside store, catchee 
too-much beer, too-much blandy, 
blackfella he get dlunk, he no 
more flighten’, we no can shoot, 
he burn topside house. Mo’ 
betta, we lun away now, long-a 
Bush.’ 

“27th March, 11 A.M. by the 
sun. I decided it was useless 
te take to the Bush; without 
horses we should have been 
helpless. It seemed folly to 
stay where we were, because 
even if they did not burn the 
house over us they would be 
almost certain to get us in the 
end. Suddenly I thought of 
the old tank that was lying on 
the beach—first as a hiding- 
place only ; then I thought we 
might make a boat of it and let 
the current take us. It would 
be easier for Max to find us 
when he came if we were any- 
where on the coast than if we 
went inland. It was a desper- 
ate chance, but it was the only 
thing I could think of. We 
looked round for food to take 
with us. The blacks were all 
at the back of the house; we 
could not reach either the cook- 
house or the meat-safe without 
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great risk of being seen by some 
of those round the store. T. 
offered to go, on the chance that 
they might not have found the 
batch of bread he had been 
baking. I would not let him 
go. There was nothing but 
two tins of milk, which I found 
in the dining-room cupboard. 
We took these, and a spoon, 
and some matches, and a full 
water-bag that was hanging on 
the front verandah, and the 
gun. Icarried Lil. We opened 
the front door and made for the 
beach as quickly and quietly as 
we could. It was very dark. 
The water was almost lapping 
against the tank. Did not see 
any canoes,— probably they 
were beached beyond Signal 
Point. I had to put Lil down 
and help T. to shove the tank 
to the water. At first we could 
hardly move it—he could use 


only one arm; but we scraped 
away some sand under the 
corner, and then managed to 


turn it over. The second turn 
was easy, and then it partly 
floated, and we launched our 
ship. We dragged the hole 
down and let in some water for 
ballast ; then we righted it and 
scrambled in. I made Tom get 
in first, and fetched L., who 
was asleep, and handed her to 
him, then pushed the tank a 
little and got in myself. I 
don’t know how I did it. It 
was a squeeze to get through 
the hole. The water was quite 
smooth, and the tide just on the 
turn. 

“2 p.M. [A few words illeg- 
ible.] The heat is awful. The 
iron above the water burns the 
hand, and the water we are 
sitting in is as hot astea. Yor 
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hours Tom held the water-bag 
up above the salt water; now 
he has hung it by the handle 
to a stick across the hole. He 
refuses to take any of the milk. 
He keeps his eyes shut nearly 
all the time. I saw him take a 
pill—opium I suppose. I have 
suckled L. twice. 

“Oh, my darling baby, will 
you live through this? 

“4 P.M. (Guesswork, my 
watch has stopped). For about 
an hour we were tossed about 
frightfully. Bass Strait in a 
gale was nothing toit. I have 
never been sea-sick before ; now 
I think I hardly knew before 
what giddiness was. I thought 
we must be right out at sea, 
but about half an hour ago 
we bumped against something 
three or four times, and then 
seemed to get into smooth 
water again. Once or twice 
I thought we were going to 
capsize, yet no water came in 
except a little that splashed 
over the top. I am bruised all 
over, because, holding baby, I 
could not use my hands to 
steady myself. T.’s shoulder 
is festering, and very pain- 
ful. The spear was poisoned 
perhaps. 

“If I do not write about dear 
D., it is not because I do 
not think about him [words 
illegible]. 

“Thy must have burned the 
house by now. 

“The sun is getting low, I 
think. It must be about 6. 
There is hardly any motion, 
but I dare not stand up to 
look out. 

“Cramp in legs. T. in great 
pain evidently, but hardly 
speaks. Baby sleeps most of 
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the time, and has not cried 
at all. I am half afraid to 
give her my breast; I have 
read or heard of the milk being 
curdled and made poisonous by 
a sudden trouble. God, help 
me! Save my little child! 

“It is cooler. The water is 
finished. 

“28th. Ashore again. I 
woke from a doze just before 
dawn, and found the tank 
gently bumping on sand. Stood 
up with difficulty owing to 
cramp, and looked out. The 
place is quite unknown to me, 
so we must be some miles from 
Plantation. Headland to W., 
probably Coral Head. We are 
in a bay. No sign of people. 
By good luck we were close to 
the mouth of a creek. We got 
ashore; both T. and I were 
stiff. Filled water-bag at creek, 
washed L., and bathed T.’s 
wound. His shoulder and arm 
are in a terrible state. He 
said, ‘Chinaman have got opin, 
no wantee chow - chow, no 
wantee nothin’.’ 

“ Afternoon. All the matches 
we have are spoiled, and I have 
tried in vain to get fire with a 
knife and stone, as people al- 
ways used to do in books. I 
make sparks, and hurt my 
fingers, but nothing burns. 
And so Max might pass in 
the schooner within a few miles, 
and we have no signal for him 
to see. 

“Evening. My breasts are 
dry! I feared this when we 
landed, and mixed and drank 
nearly the whole of what was 
left of the open tin of milk. 
I made Tom take the rest. I 
took the lion’s share, for my 
child’s sake, and now it seems 
2c 
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to have been useless—a waste 
of food that would have kept 
Lil for days. I must portion 
out the contents of the other 
tin. I calculate it will last 
eight days if I give Lil one 
spoonful a-day and myself half 
a one. I must keep alive to 
feed her. I have not felt very 
hungry so far. I suppose I 
have never been really hungry 
in my life—not suffered from 
hunger, I mean. I read once 
of some people entombed in a 
coal-mine in England, who 
lived without any food for a 
long time—twenty-three days, 
I think. They were strong 
men. 

“As for poor Tom,I must 
leave him out, unless I die soon 
myself. I shall not, however. 
I was always a strong girl. 
I am in perfect health. I will 
not die, so long as my child 
lives. I would die this minute, 
willingly, if I could put her in 
her father’s arms. 

“29th. Tom’s arm being 
useless (anyhow he is not likely 
to be much of a shot), I tried 
to shoot some sea-birds, which 
are plentiful. But the cart- 
ridges in the gun are sodden 
and will not fire. I blame 
myself for not taking them 
out. Lil does not like the 
tinned milk. It is difficult to 
make her take it; she has been 
sick twice, is restless, and cries 
almost incessantly. T. has re- 
filled the water-bag, but since 
then he has been lying quite 
still, moaning occasionally. 

“30th. Poor Tom is gone. 
The mosquitos were rather bad 
in the night, and I had to stay 
awake to keep them off Lil 
as well as I could. Towards 
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dawn I was walking up and 
down with her on the level 
sand near the water. She 
was asleep. All at once I 
found Tom at my elbow. He 
said, ‘Missis, I going to die 
now; I go away long-a bush. 
You vely good Missis. Please, 
let me go now?’ He was not 
delirious — spoke quietly and 
calmly. I took the poor 
fellow’s hand. I could not 
speak. He went slowly away 
eastward, and I soon lost him 
in the darkness. I sat down 
and cried. The tears were the 
first I had shed all through 
this trouble. When the dawn 
came he was not in sight. I 
little thought I should ever 
weep for a Chinaman, or grow | 
to like one. He used often to 
make me angry, but he has 
been faithful unto death. 

“Evening. It is lonely with- 
out Tom. [Words illegible. ] 

“3lst. <A better night. Lil 
took her milk, and slept. I 
slept too. I know what hunger 
is now. 

“Evening. Lil vomited her 
milk again, but does not seem 
to suffer. I take mine with 
lots of water, and it keeps off 
the gnawing. I wish I had 
means of warming it for Lil. 
The creek water is cold. This 
afternoon I saw the smoke of a 
steamer on the horizon. 

“2nd April. Sleepless night. 
To keep myself from getting 
light-headed I repeat verses. 
Can only remember Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ and ‘ Beautiful Evelyn 
Hope.’ This diary helps me. 
Will you ever read it, dear 
husband ? 

“Lil is no longer restless, 
but she is white and wasted. 
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She is so light now that I hardly 
feel her weight, though I must 
be weaker. She lies on my 
lap quite still, with her eyes 
open, and seems to look at me 
reproachfully [words illegible], 
but I can hardly bear to look 
at her. 

“3rd. She died at dawn. 
The convulsions were... I 
cannot write. 

“That little life! ... I did 
not know God was so cruel. 

“Evening. She is buried 
five gun-lengths from the 
water’s edge of the creek and 
six and a half from the butt of 
the tall dead pandanus with 
no head, in a line between the 
pandanus and the big whitish 
lump of coral shaped like a 
foot. The place is marked with 
a square of small white pebbles 
and a piece of tin in a split 
stick, with her name scratched 
on it—‘Lilian Anna Hilde- 
brand. Aged five months and 
19 days. Died 3rd April 
189—.’ 

“Nothing matters much now. 

“4th. [Words _ illegible.] 
Tired. There is not much use 
in continuing this diary. The 
milk is finished. I suppose I 
shall die in two or three days. 
I have had a happy life. Good- 
bye, dear father. Good-bye, 
dearest. I shall just sign my 
name every day as long as I 
can write.—Gertrude Mary 
Hildebrand.” 

The next day’s date, with the 
signature repeated, was the last 
entry in the diary. When 
Barton closed the little book 
and looked up, she was asleep. 
Without disturbing her he 
rigged up his bush mosquito- 
net over the place where she 
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lay. He walked over to the 
square of white stones that 
marked the child’s grave, and 
saw the strip of tin with its 
inscription. Down near high- 
water mark, eastward from 
the big tree, was a clear stretch 
of firm sand. For the space of 
fifty yards it was printed over 
and over with the marks of the 
woman’s shoes,—a record of 
anxious dark hours left by the 
weary little feet. 

It seemed to Barton an im- 
possibility to leave her as she 
was for the purpose of finding 
the Plantation. The coast was 
unknown to him, and by reason 
of the tortuous nature of his 
own march to the sea he could 
not tell whether the Plantation 
lay east or west. He assumed 
that it was not far off; the 
distance was probably far short 
of twenty miles, but to set out 
in search of it was to risk a 
fruitless journey (aside from the 
heavy odds on the place having 
been looted and gutted), and 
to desert the dying woman. 
Meanwhile, if Hildebrand re- 
turned to what had been his 
home, there was nothing to 
guide him in his search for his 
wife. At this thought Barton 
hastened to make up the fire, 
and by piling upon it green 
boughs torn from the nearest 
trees, he soon sent up such a 
column of smoke as would be 
visible far out at sea or in 
either direction along the coast. 
By throwing sticks into the 
water and watching their drift 
he arrived at the opinion that 
it was most likely the tank had 
come from the west, but even 
this was uncertain, and it was 
still more uncertain whether he 
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would find Hildebrand in time 
if he succeeded in reaching the 
Plantation. He found himself 
at last almost hoping for the 
arrival of a police party upon 
his own trail: the thought, 
however, was soon dismissed, 
for it was plainly impossible 
that Mrs Hildebrand should be 
moved, even for the sake of the 
chance of saving her life, unless 
by means of a boat. 

Towards evening he found 
her awake and conscious, and 
tried to get her to take such 
food as he had been able to 
prepare. Her teeth clenched 
upon the spoon, but she was 
unable to swallow anything but 
a little water. Her hands were 
lax and cold. During the night 
she spoke, at intervals, in a 
tone but little stronger than a 
whisper. The words were ad- 
dressed to her child, and once 
to her brother. Her hands 
moved feebly. It was plain 
that her mind was far away. 
Silence and stillness followed, 
and in the hour before the 
dawn there came slowly to the 
watcher the knowledge that he 
seshos upon an cone. 


The in were fading. , 
low-hung planet quivered for a 
few moments above the point 
of the headland, as though a 
lighthouse stood there. Tiny 
ripples slid over each other and 
the smooth sand like folds of 
pearl-coloured silk, and plashed 
lingeringly against the coral. 
The vast spaces of the sky un- 
veiled themselves, the sea took 
on dappled tints of rose and 
mauve, the cries of birds ac- 
claimed the sun. While the 


near shore was yet in shadow, 
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the headland received the rays, 
and changed from purple to 
warm pink, and in that glow 
Barton was aware of a white 
moving speck. It rounded the 
point of the outlying reef and 
drew very slowly along the 
shore of the bay. In a few 
minutes it became clearly 
visible as a boat, and pres- 
ently a man who sat in it 
rose erect and appeared to scan 
the shore. It was now broad 
daylight, and the smoke of 
Barton’s fire was plain to see. 
The man addressed himself to 
his oars and sent the boat along 
the chord of the bay. Before 
its keel ran up the sand oppo- 
site the fire, Barton had recog- 
nised Hildebrand, and with no 
slight effort nerved himself for 
the meeting. Hildebrand leapt 
ashore actively, but at the sight 
of Barton standing by the tank, 
alone, immovable, he walked 
toward him as though the sand 
ung to the soles of his feet. 


When the next sun rose upon 
the bay, another grave had 
been made and filled in the 
sandy soil by the creek, and the 
mother lay beside her child. 

The first passion of the 
Austrian’s grief had been a 
thing not meet for any human 
eye tosee. Having placed the 
diary in his hands, Barton had 
walked far along the shore. 
When he returned, towards 
midday, the other, rising from 
where he had sat hiding his 
face in his hands, greeted him. 
He spoke calmly and kindly, 
but the agony had left him 
physically weak. In speaking 
of this interview long after, 
Barton was reticent as to the 
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details. Hildebrand stood very 
high in his regard. 

Through the hot afternoon 
they worked with immense toil 
at the grave, digging alter- 
nately with a knife, a stretcher, 
and a scull from the dinghy. 
When the burial was over the 
sun had set. Barton prepared 
some food, and they supped, 
Hildebrand making but a pre- 
tence. Barton told his story ; 
Hildebrand listened attentively, 
and asked questions. Then, 
passing rapidly over the ac- 
count of his arrival at the 
Plantation and finding it a 
ghastly ruin, he told how he 
had followed up his wife. 

“T found her tracks and the 
Chinaman’s,” said he, “leading 
down to the water, with no 
return. There had been no 
boat, and I was puzzled, until 
I missed the tank: then I 


guessed what she—what they 


had done. I left the schooner 
anchored, in charge of the 
two Malays, and brought the 
dinghy to the spot where the 
tracks ended. When the tide 
turned I shoved off, and sat in 
the boat, letting the currents 
take me where they would: it 
was slow work, but I knew it 
was the only sure way. In 
thirty-two hours the current 
brought me thirteen miles. I 
did not touch the oars until 
I saw your smoke, except to 
save myself from being stove 
in rounding Coral Head. My 
God!” he added, “imagine that 
voyage in the tank.” 

He was silent again, and sat 
for an hour or more, facing the 
sea, his eyes open, but his gaze 
fixed upon nothing, apparently 
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oblivious of Barton’s presence. 
Hildebrand was a man of forty, 
rather below the middle height, 
thin, with a short neck and re- 
markably square shoulders. He 
had thick eyebrows, and wore 
his brown beard clipped to a 
point. Ordinarily he had the 
air (an effect of real kindness 
of heart) of being especially in- 
terested in the conversation and 
affairs of any one with whom 
he spoke; and he was polite to 
a degree which in Australia 
was thought to verge upon 
eccentricity. 

Barton, filled with a great 
pity, watched him in silence. 
When deeply moved he was 
always deserted by his powers 
of expression: the appalling 
sorrows of the man before him 
left him merely dumb. Least 
of all could he have spoken of 
his own needs,—of the hope he 
had entertained that Hilde- 
brand would aid him in his 
attempt to escape. But when 
the stricken man broke the 
silence, it was to say— 

“There is a ship in Port 
Daly, the one that took 
my hides. She sails this week 
for Hong-kong. I'll sail the 
schooner to the lee of Monday 
Island, and put you aboard 
in the dinghy. I know the 
skipper, and I daresay he’ll 
take you: if not, we must 
make some other plan. The 
ship is the Bramber Castle.” 

Barton started. ‘“ What is 
the skipper’s name?” he asked. 

“ Cotterson. You know 
him ?” 

“He's a relation of mine,” 
said Barton. 

ERNEST DAWSON. 











TO DEMOS. 
BY ANY ASPIRING RADICAL. 


CALM are the Halls where late the battle rolled 
Noise of imperial cant and ‘stalwart’ cry, 
The moaning of the Chair is hushed, and cold 
The lambent menace of the Speaker’s eye ; 
Silence her lone state keeps, 
Save where the besom sweeps ; 
Peace on our Parliament! She sleeps! She sleeps! 


Demos, arise! From Thy superior height 
Approve our triumph o’er th’ ignoble foe ; 
Have we not worsted them in open fight, 
Baffled their plots, and laid their bantlings low ? 
Let every slaughtered Bill 
Bear tribute to our skill, 
And dominant impulse of an iron will. 


These only have they nourished. Oversea, 
Blasting the morals of a blameless Rand, 
The bilious and inscrutable CHINEE 
Filches the spade from Thy protesting hand ; 
While, in Thy midst, foul Bune 
Wallows his vats among, 
And licks Thy wage with compensated tongue. 


They would have cast the stranger from Thy gates, 
Ay, spurned the scum of Europe. “Twas, of yore, 
Our privilege to foster on the rates 
The verminous wastrel from an alien shore! 
Yet had that lot been his, 
But that our batteries 
“ Moved contrary with thwart obliquities.” 


For we, with windy vehemence of rage, 
Tangled each new-born Innocent in the toils 
Of a wide web of tortuous verbiage, 
And gorged, like vampires, on the bleeding spoils. 
Ah joy, the tongue to wag! 
Save for the brutal Gag, 
Hardly old BuDGET had escaped the Bag! 
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Yet from rebuff we wrought a new renown 
’Gainst him that hoped our stubborn wills to bend; 
Our glory ’twas to shout the PREMIER down, 
Our pride to talk for full two days on end. 
Never did House indlude 
Voices that louder boo-ed, 
And manners more abominably rude. 


Judge, then, O Master of the myriad votes, 
If barbarous methods mark the truly Great, 
If there be eloquence in raucous throats, 
Wisdom in wind, and craft in Billingsgate, 
If in destruction lies 
The statesman’s high emprise, 
And those be best that loudest advertise, 


Up, Demos, up! And with awakened powers 
Drive the usurpers from our rightful due! 
Ours be the seals—the Seat of Office ours— 
And the emoluments attached thereto! 
° O Demos, take no care 
What we shall do when there! 
O many-voted DEMOS, hear our prayer ! 
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THE CHANTREY BEQUEST—THE CONDUCT OF THE TRUSTEES—THE LORDS’ 





SUGGESTIONS THE DANGER OF ACADEMIES—THE EXPEDITION TO 
THIBET—THE SQUALOR AND MAGNIFICENCE OF LHASA——-THE SECRET 
CITY OF THE LAMAS—OUR POLICY IN THIBET—THE NEED OF ENERGY 
—MR BALFOUR AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


AT last the voice of agita- 
tion, which has for many years 
been raised against the Trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest, has 
found an official echo, and the 
report of the Lords’ Committee 
is a clear justification for the 
clamour of the press. The 
Trustees are acquitted of cor- 
ruption; but, since they are 
found guilty of showing an ex- 
clusive preference for pictures 
hung at the annual exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, that 
acquittal will not be a source 
of much pride to them. After 
all, interested preference is first 
cousin to corruption, and in 
face of the Lords’ report, Sir 
Edward Poynter and his fel- 
low trustees can hardly sustain 
the attitude of injured self- 
righteousness, which has com- 
forted them for the last twenty 
years. If they are wise, they 
will patiently accept the very 
moderate suggestions of the 
Committee, and then, though 
they still follow the well- 
worn path, they can snap their 
fingers at adverse criticism. 

Now, nothing is more certain 
than that Chantrey did not 
leave his money for the pur- 
chase of what are called in the 
illustrated prints “the pictures 
of the year.” The chief limita- 
tion which he placed upon the 
judgment of the Trustees was 





that the masterpieces of their 
choice should have been “com- 
pleted within the British Isles.” 
This limitation the Trustees 
have scrupulously observed, but 
they have narrowed it still 
further. Not only do they in- 
sist that the works which they 
purchase should have been 
completed within the British 
Isles ; they exact also that they 
should have been exhibited at 
Burlington House. That the 
Trustees should buy one an- 
other’s works at comfortable 
prices is no doubt convenient 
to them, but it is a direct viola- 
tion of Chantrey’s wishes; and it 
is satisfactory to have the ques- 
tion settled once and for always 
by capable and unbiassed judges. 
There is many a private col- 
lector who, with no more than 
£2000 a-year to spend upon 
pictures, has made a far more 
distinguished gallery than that 
which now lurks where once a 
prison stood. A wise amateur, 
at any rate, may show a catho- 
licity of taste, and though he 
make many errors, he need not 
be the slave of professional pre- 
judice. But the Council of the 
Royal Academy, believing for 
obvious reasons in the divinity 
of its kingship, has never risen 
above the prejudice of its call- 
ing, and is confident that Art 
cannot breathe in the larger air 
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which circulates outside the 
profitable turnstiles of Bur- 
lington House. The conse- 
quence is that the collection of 
works for which it is respon- 
sible represents nothing save a 
blind loyalty, and that mis- 
taken gratitude which is a 
lively sense of favours to come. 

The Committee’s suggestions 
of reform are for the most part 
excellent. It is quite reasonable 
that the artistic societies of 
England and Scotland, of which 
the Academy has but vaguely 
heard, should send word to 
Burlington House of any mas- 
terpieces they may discover. 
Nor will any one dispute the 
wisdom which recommends that 
works of sculpture may be 
purchased, before they are cast 
in bronze or carved in marble. 
But we doubt whether the Com- 
mittee’s most important sug- 
gestion will lead to a better 
choice. It is proposed that the 
duty of selection should be 
taken away from the Council 
of the Royal Academy, and laid 
upon a committee of three, 
“composed of the President, ex 
officio, a Royal Academician 
appointed by the Council, an 
Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy, nominated by the body of 
Associates, the elected members 
holding office for five years, and 
not being eligible for immediate 
re-election.” The sole merit of 
this committee isits limit. Three 
men are far more likely to per- 
form the task of selection with 
intelligence than a larger body, 
united only in prejudice and 
superstition. But the method 


of election gives us no confid- 
ence that the committee of 
three will take a wider view of 
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their duties than the Council, 
which they are asked to super- 
sede. They will have as keen 
an interest in supporting their 
own institution as their col- 
leagues. They, too, will refuse 
to perceive the talent of any 
painter or sculptor who is not 
of their own house, and it is 
almost certain that they will 
continue to collect fine and 
large specimens of Academic 
Art. Where they do not follow 
the dictate of the dealer, they 
are likely to bow before popular 
clamour, and to choose the 
picture which in their own ex- 
hibition attracts the largest 
number of ingenuous spectators. 
And thus every year a few more 
painted anecdotes will be added 
to the collection, and Chantrey’s 
wishes will still be ignored. 

At the same time, it is diffi- 
cult to discover any other prac- 
ticable course. It must not be 
forgotten that, for good or ill, 
Chantrey left the task of selec- 
tion to the Academy of Arts, 
and to take away from the body, 
of which he was a member, the 
control of his bequest, would be 
to disregard his own provision. 
Of course, the only chance of 
making a representative collec- 
tion of pictures would be for 
the Academy to appoint a 
single connoisseur who had no 
interest whatever in Burlington 
House. But we do not look for 
so prudent a forbearance in a 
self-elected club ; and, since the 
Academy exists merely for its 
own interests, the very last am- 
bition it is likely to cherish is 
reform. Indeed, if it choose to 
neglect the recommendations of 
the Lords’ Committee, we shall 
merely arrive at a dead-lock. 
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Again and again a better policy 
has been urged upon it, but, 
abundantly satisfied with the 
number of shillings taken at 
the door, it has gone its 
own way in triumphant indif- 
ference. The Lords propose 
that effect should be given to 
their provisions under a scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners, 
or on the application of the 
Trustees, or by Act of Parlia- 
ment. But, in the face of ob- 
struction, it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to pass an 
Act of Parliament; the Trustees 
are not likely to make any ap- 
plication which would impose 
reform upon themselves; and 
a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners might easily be de- 
feated. Some forty years ago 
a Royal Commission sat upon 
the Academy, and the Acad- 
emy remained sublimely deaf to 
its session. For, in its own 
esteem, the Royal Academy is 
a@ private body, answerable 
neither to Parliament nor to 
public opinion, and, if it remain 
resolute within its fortress, the 
Committee of the Lords will 
prove as vain an experiment as 
the Royal Commission of 1863. 

The truth is, Academies of 
all kinds are helpless and hope- 
less. The wisest of men, when 
once he is admitted within the 
sacred circle, becomes selfish 
and official. Before election he 
may be all for the honour of 
his craft, but no sooner does he 
write some pompous letters 
after his name, than he loses all 
sense of any profit save that 
of himself and his colleagues. 
Henceforth, there is for him no 
general good; there is but the 
good of his order. Nor should 
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it be forgotten that Academi- 
cians are appointed by co- 
option, which is but another 
name for corruption. A body 
of men, thus chosen, can defy 
the assaults of time and 
chance. They are unassailable, 
because, if one of their number 
dies, his place is taken by 
another of assured loyalty and 
acquiescence. In fact, the 
history of Academies is the 
history of corruption: it matters 
not a jot whether the Academy 
be asked to support Literature 
or Painting; it instantly de- 
generates into a private club. 
It is not to the French Aca- 
demy, for instance, that we 
should look for a record of 
France’s literary achievements. 
The institution which excluded 
Balzac because he did not wear 
a clean shirt, and turned a cold 
shoulder upon Dumas because 
he was a “nigger,” is typical 
of its kind. So gross indeed 
has been the corruption of the 
Académie Francaise that to 
wear the green collar is by some 
accounted a disgrace, and no 
young writer of promise or 
energy looks forward with pleas- 
ure to taking his seat in the 
house of Richelieu. In other 
words, academies are the strong- 
holds of mediocrity. Those who 
are safely within the walls are 
resolute to exclude their super- 
iors, who would unsettle their 
middle - class views, and do 
violence to their middle - class 
superstitions. And thus it is 
easy to understand why recog- 
nised institutions conducted by 
persons of reasonable culture 
and intelligence should always 
be ruled by a policy of interest 
and intrigue. As the record 
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of the Académie Frangaise is 
a record of exclusions, so the 
history of the British Academy 
may be summed up in jobbery 
and bad taste. With the death 
of its first President, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, died its honour and 
distinction; and the clearest 
proof of its perpetual inefficacy 
is that it allows the suggestion 
of reform to come from without, 
and that even then, in all proba- 
bility, it will turn a deaf ear to 
a moderate proposal of honest 
dealing. So long as the number 
of shillings taken at the doors 
shows no decrease, the Acade- 
micians will regard themselves 
and their works as above and 
beyond criticism, even though 
a gentle acquiescence might be 
to their own advantage. But 
if they remain obdurate in 
selfishness, one day they will 
find less shillings in the till, 
and then at last they will 
realise that in their pride they 
have killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. 


The expedition to Thibet, 
which culminated in the arrival 
of the British force at the 
sacred city of Lhasa, is the 
most romantic episode of 
modern history. It is not 
strange, therefore, that it has 
seized upon the imagination 
not only of Great Britain, but 
of all Europe. Some writers, 
carried away by enthusiasm, 
have compared Colonel Young- 
husband to Alexander, and it 
is true that he may claim the 
distinction of being the only 
white man who has ever led an 
army into the Grand Lama’s 
holy of holies. Moreover, the 
surroundings of Lhasa add enor- 
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mously to the effect of Great 
Britain’s achievement. No 
touch of scenic splendour is 
wanting which should enhance 
the picturesqueness of the ex- 
ploit. | General Macdonald’s 
little army has at last reached 
a fortress in the sky, a verit- 
able city of Cloudcuckooland, 
shining with golden roofs and 
crimson palaces. With a little 
fancy you may convert the bald 
recitals of the special corre- 
spondents into a story of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and even the 
journals, which love the sensa- 
tion of sharp contrasts better 
than the truth, have been satis- 
fied for once without the neces- 
sity of exaggeration. Perched 
on a lofty rock is Potala, the 
shrine and castle of the Dalai 
Lama. Below is the squalid 
city of the East, dark and ill- 
smelling, for the Thibetans 
seem to be what they were in 
Marco Polo’s time, “an _ ill- 
conditioned race.” Up and 
down the streets run wild and 
starveling dogs,and onewonders 
whether they are still, as the 
old Venetian described them, 
“as big as donkeys.” But in 
any case it is clear that the 
Thibetans have little in com- 
mon with the guild of priests 
which governs them, and that 
in the mountain city, 12,000 
feet above the sea, magnificence 
and squalor are near neigh- 
bours. 

Nor is it only by its marvel- 
lous situation that Lhasa ap- 
pears the citadel of fairyland. 
The veil of secrecy, which has 
so long enveloped it, gives it, in 
the eyes of all Europe, a sense 
of wonder. He who carries 
before him the exhortation, “Do 
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not look on my back,” is sure of 
an advertisement, and many a 
reckless man or woman has 
risked life itself to satisfy a 
baffled curiosity. Did not 
Psyche imperil her happiness 
that she might gaze upon 
Cupid’s face? But the secrecy 
of Lhasa is the more remark- 
able, because it is rather a 
superstition thanafact. Though 
no European army has ever 
entered its gates, they have 
not always been closed to the 
discreet traveller. Warren 
Hastings, keenly aware of 
Lhasa’s importance, sent an 
envoy thither—one Bogle—as 
early as 1774; while Thomas 
Manning, the friend of Charles 
Lamb, passed four months with- 
in the walls of the sacred city, 
and left behind him an eloquent 
description. He was even 
granted an audience of the 
Dalai Lama, a boy of seven, 
whose aspect almost moved him 
to tears. “He had the simple 
and unaffected manner of a 
well-educated princely child,” 
wrote Manning. “His face 
was poetically and affectingly 
beautiful. He wasof a gay and 
cheerful disposition. His beau- 
tiful mouth was perpetually 
unbending into a graceful smile, 
which illuminated his whole 
countenance. Sometimes, par- 
ticularly when he looked up at 
me, his smile almost approached 
a gentle laugh. No doubt my 
grim beard and spectacles some- 
what excited his risibility. 
Nevertheless, on another occa- 
sion at the New Year’s festival 
(when watching from a corner 
his reception of various persons), 
I have seen him smile and un- 
bend freely.” Yet smile as he 
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would, he was doomed to an 
early death, and could no more 
escape the untoward destiny of 
priestly kingship than he who 
guarded the golden bough in the 
grove of Aricia. 

Seventy years after Mann- 
ing’s visit, Sarat Chandra Das, 
an agent in the Indian Survey 
Department, was able to pierce 
the veil, and he described his 
adventures in such terms as 
prove the accuracy of Manning’s 
account. He, too, found the 
Lama a child; he, too, admired 
the “ bright and fair complexion 
and rosy cheeks ” of the hapless 
Dalai; he, too, accepted a cup of 
perfumed tea, and was shown 
the honour, which, says tradi- 
tion, is never paid to the travel- 
ling stranger. However, every- 
thing is so wonderful in Lhasa, 
that we need be surprised at 
nothing. The Thibetans, says 
Lieut.-Colonel Waddell in ‘The 
Times,’ “claim as their first 
parent a monkey who crossed 
the Himalayas, and there mar- 
ried a she-devil of the mount- 
ains.” Toarace which boasted 
such an ancestry all things are 
possible, and the Priest-Kings 
or Grand Lamas of Thibet have 
for many centuries been the 
great mystery of the world. 
They die young, to be reincar- 
nated in their successors. One 
miserable youth has followed 
another, to enjoy for a while an 
absolute power (under a regent), 
and then to perish before he has 
attained his majority. The four 
Dalai Lamas who preceded 
him who now sits upon the 
throne, perished (we are told) 
at the respective ages of 11, 18, 
18, and 18. The present Dalai 
has hitherto escaped an early 
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death, for when he reached the 
fateful age of 18—he is now 
28—he took the seals from the 
regent, determined to govern 
for himself, and he asserted his 
rights to such purpose, that 
he has, been able to intrigue 
with the Russian Government, 
and has brought upon his 
country an invasion unpre- 
cedented in the history of 
Thibet. 

But, while we cannot but 
feel a twinge of regret that 
the last stronghold of secrecy 
should be thus rudely shattered, 
no other course than invasion 
was open to the Government 
of India. For fourteen years 
the Convention signed between 
Great Britain and China con- 
cerning the trade and territory 
of Thibet remained unacknow- 
ledged. To all the protests of 
the Viceroy Thibet replied with 
silence or evasion. The loss of 
prestige caused by these years 
of neglect cannot be overrated, 
and it was intensified by the 
notorious fact that, while Thibet 
ignored the reasonable demands 
of Great Britain, she welcomed 
in her capital an accredited 
representative of Russia. Now, 
from Russia it was impossible, 
of course, to obtain satisfac- 
tion. Her method of diplom- 
acy differs not a whit from 
that adopted by the Dalai 
Lama,—no mere child, as some 
suppose, but a ruler of consider- 
able energy, and, as we have 
said, approaching his thirtieth 
year. At last, therefore, our 
Government despatched an 
armed mission to Lhasa, which 
is now encamped without the 
sacred city. To the energy 
and courage displayed by Col- 
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onel Younghusband and Gen- 
eral Macdonald history will do 
full justice. Indeed, the ver- 
dict of history is anticipated 
by the unqualified approval 
even of our rivals. But the 
Dalai Lama is in flight; the 
deadlock is ingeniously pro- 
longed; and we may well ask 
what steps will be taken to 
vindicate our policy and to 
assert the dignity of British 
rule, 

Some time since, when the 
expedition was first proposed, 
Lord Curzon insisted not only 
upon a convention signed by 
the Dalai Lama, not only upon 
the rectification of the Sikkim 
territory and a treaty of com- 
merce, but upon the appoint- 
ment of a permanent British 
resident at Lhasa. Whether 
the convention will ever be 
signed, we know not. We do 
know that the suggestion of a 
British resident is already with- 
drawn. With characteristic 
indifference we renounce our 
object in the very moment of 
attaining it. We spend vast 
sums of money ; we march to a 
mountain-citadel with a celerity 
and forethought which are the 
admiration of the world; and 
we then declare that we shall 
be satisfied with a convention 
and an indemnity. As always, 
in action we prove ourselves 
strong, in diplomacy weak ; and 
it is not strange that Russia, 
spending less money and shed- 
ding no blood, has continually 
overreached us. 

However, the Government 
has resolved that, once the in- 
demnity is paid and the con- 
vention signed, Colonel Young- 
husband and his mission shall 
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return to India. Were a resi- 
dent appointed, it is said, he 
might be assassinated, and 
then annexation would become 
an imperative necessity. But 
suppose the convention, if 
it be signed, is presently 
ignored. What then? Shall 
we be put to the cost and 
trouble of another expedition, 
futile as the first, or shall we 
at last make up our minds to 
the appointment of a British 
resident at Lhasa? The 
Thibetans have proved in the 
past that they have little 
respect for treaties, and we 
shall have no security, if we 
leave Lhasa _ unintimidated, 
that the Lama will not tear 
up the convention, if he ever 
sign it, and once again open 
negotiations with Russia. It 
is a difficult situation, no 
doubt; but the difficulty can 
only be solved by resolute 
action. If, after an arduous 
march, we retrace our steps 
unsatisfied, Colonel Young- 
husband’s expedition will fade 
away into a vague dream, and 
no doubt the Dalai Lama, or 
his successor, will persuade 
himself in a few years that 
the English never visited 
Lhasa at all. But the danger 
which threatens our Indian 
frontier, and the aspirations 
of Russia, concerning which 
no reader of Mr Solano’s 
article in this magazine’ can 
entertain a doubt, impose a 
strong policy upon our Govern- 
ment, and we can only hope 
that Lord Curzon’s recom- 
mendation, that “a permanent 
British representative, consular 
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or diplomatic, be appointed to 
reside in Lhasa,” will not 
lightly be set aside. 





The Dalai Lama is the finest 
example ever presented to us 
of practical policy tempered by 
idealism. While, on the one 
hand, he flouts the British 
Government, on the other he is 
the undisputed head of a great 
religion, who bases his authority 
upon an ancient miracle. So 
fine an example of a dual life 
we cannot hope to find in our 
prosaic West. Yet our own 
Prime Minister is no mean rival 
of the ruler of Thibet. For no 
sooner has he brought to a 
conclusion a peculiarly arduous 
session of Parliament, marked 
by an obstructive rowdyism 
fortunately rare in our annals, 
than he takes his place as Presi- 
dent of the British Association, 
and delivers an address—“ Re- 
flections Suggested by the New 
Theory of Matter”—which is an 
eloquent plea for idealism. “It 
would have been useless,” said 
he, “to come to Cambridge to 
deliver some general observa- 
tions on matters more closely 
connected with practical life— 
such, for instance, as_ those 
educational controversies in 
which I have been involved, 
much against my will.” And 
so he forgot the grievances of 
brave little Wales; he forgot 
the clamour of Dr Clifford and 
his passively resisting army ; 
and addressed his distinguished 
audience as though nothing 
save physics, the true scientia 
scientiarum, had ever engrossed 
him. This admirable capacity 








1 See ‘‘Great Britain and Thibet: The Asian Crisis,” in ‘Maga’ for May 1904. 
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of detachment from political 
controversy marks Mr Balfour 
out from the most of his pre- 
decessors. Lord Beaconsfield, 
it is true, could turn from 
policy to fiction, while Mr 
Gladstone could forget in theo- 
logy or Homeric criticism the 
“aspirations” of the Irish 
people. But the closest paral- 
lel to Mr Balfour is the Minis- 
ter into whose place he stepped, 
for Lord Salisbury also devoted 
what time he could spare from 
the duties of his office to scien- 
tific speculation, and himself 
ten years ago presided at Ox- 
ford over this same British 
Association. 

It was Mr Balfour’s object to 
review the extraordinary pro- 
gress which has taken place 
during the last five years in 
the study of physics. ‘Two 
centuries ago,” said he, “ elec- 
tricity seemed but a scientific 
toy. It is now thought by 
many to constitute the reality 
of which matter is but the sen- 
sible expression. It is but a 
century ago that the title of 
ether to a place among the con- 
stituents of the universe was 
authentically established. It 
seems possible now that it may 
be the stuff out of which that 
universe is wholly built.” In 
other words, there is nothing in 
the universe save ether and 
electricity, and all the nomen- 
clature, all the theories, of past 
philosophers have been based 
upon false assumptions. Mr 
Balfour finds in this new theory 
of the world “a satisfaction 
almost zsthetic in its intensity 
and quality.” But if the theory 
be sound, it is also true that, as 
Mr Balfour says, “down to five 


years ago our race has, without 
exception, lived and died in a 
world of illusions.” It is a sad 
thought indeed, and it reminds 
us of Mark Twain’s lament, 
uttered over the bleached bones 
of dead Sandwich Islanders, 
that “they died and never 
knew there was a Hell.” 

But Mr Balfour, unappalled 
by the apparent uselessness of 
speculation, is a loyal champion 
of knowledge for its own sake. 
“This prodigious mechanism,” 
said he, “seems outside the 
range of our immediate interest. 
We live, so to speak, merely on 
its fringe. It has for us no 
promise of utilitarian value. 
It will not drive our mills; we 
cannot harness it to our trains. 
Yet not less on that account 
does it stir the intellectual im- 
agination.” Nevertheless, the 
new theory is little more than 
an affair of definitions, and 
it leaves the problem of the 
universe still unsolved. And 
Mr Balfour can find no explan- 
ation of the supreme general- 
ities which crown the “proud 
fabric of the sciences.” He will 
not admit natural selection, 
which works “only through 
utility,” declaring with a subtle 
irony that “every quality of 
sense or intellect which does 
not help us to fight, eat, and to 
bring up children is the by- 
product of the qualities which 
do.” And thence he arrives at 
a still more difficult contradic- 
tion. Knowledge itself is still 
unexplained. ‘“Naturalscience,” 
he says, “must ever regard 
knowledge as the product of 
irrational conditions, for in the 
last resort it knows no others. 
It must always regard know- 
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ledge as rational, or else science 
itself disappears.” He is a wise 
man indeed who can extricate 
himself from so perplexing a 
dilemma. 

After this pronouncement, 
it is not surprising that Mr 
Balfour hints his own opinion 
that as natural science grows it 
leans more, not less, “upon an 
idealistic interpretation of the 
universe.” But surely it de- 
pends upon the limits which 
we put upon science. If we 
ask of science, as was asked 
twenty years ago, that it 
should explain all things, an 
idealistic interpretation is ne- 
cessary. But why should we 
demand of science more than it 
can give? It has no better 
chance of solving the elusive 
riddles of life and death than 
the study of history or of the 
classics. It is not for science 
to play the part of theology. 
Its province ends where faith 
begins, and it is best pursued 
without an afterthought of the 
universe. For two thousand 
years men of science have been 
busy, and while their re- 
searches have made immeasur- 
able additions to the ease and 
comfort of life, the veil which 
covers the secret portal of life 
and death has not yet been 
torn asunder. The steam-en- 
gine, quick-firing guns, the 
mariner’s compass, telephones— 
these are the legitimate tri- 
umphs of science; and though 
they appeared “ideal” to those 
earlier ages, which dreamt 
them and made them not, they 
are practical enough to-day. 
For the rest, the man of science 
should be content to follow the 
experiment which lies nearest 
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to his hand. He may devote 
years of his life to the investi- 
gation of frog or pigeon, and 
he may appear to the common 
citizen as grim a pedant as he 
who finds an analysis of Greek 
particles the noblest task of 
man. But the truth is that 
neither the one nor the other is 
necessarily a pedant. There is 
no knowledge either of the past 
or of the present which is 
wholly useless, and he best 
consults the interests of the 
science which he _ professes 
who follows his own modest 
investigation with diligence 
and sincerity. 

We cannot forget that science 
changes as often and as rapidly 
as a fashion in dress. It is 
not many years since proto- 
plasm and chlorophyll were 
words of enchantment. To-day 
they are unpopular symbols, 
and the place of honour which 
once they held is now occupied 
by ether and electricity. Where, 
then, in the domains of science 
shall we surprise finality ? And 
how, without finality, can we 
find comfort or guidance? More 
than three hundred years ago 
Montaigne laid his finger upon 
this same weakness of science. 
What folly, said he, to attempt 
to discover the secrets of the 
universe when you know noth- 
ing of your own soul! Coper- 
nicus, he pointed out, has proved 
that the earth moves, but how 
long will it be before Copernicus 
is discredited? Copernicus, to 
be sure, is not yet discredited, 
but Newton yields to the new 
researches, and we may well ask 
how long it will be before ether 
and electricity are ousted by a 
fresh ingenuity. Nor was Mon- 
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taigne the only ancient phil- 
osopher who would have put 
limits upon the knowable. “In 
the meantime,” said Burton, 
discoursing of vain speculators, 
“the World is tossed in a blanket 
amongst them; they hoise the 
Earth up and down like a ball, 
make it stand and go at their 
pleasures”: and he surmised 
that, whilst men idly contended 
about the sun and moon, the 
sun and moon would hide them- 
selves, “to make an end of all 
those curious controversies and 
scatter them abroad.” 

But, after all, why should we 
expose science to too severe & 
test? Her patient investiga- 
tions will never be exhausted, 
even though she look not be- 
yond her own borders. The 
brilliance of her discoveries will 
not be dimmed because we 
expect of them no more than 
their immediate result. The 
wise diligence of her faithful 
servants will not appear of 
lighter value because we know 
that it can never achieve the 
salvation of our souls. He who 
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would attempt to answer the 
haunting questions of love and 
hate, of life and death, will find 
better material for his investi- 
gation in literature than in 
science. Moreover, there are 
many problems still unsolved 
wherein science can give us no 
help. The miracle of human 
life should still excite our 
wonder, when ether and elec- 
tricity appear commonplace. 
The tradition of conduct, which 
holds us in its infinite chain, 
the same subtle thoughts, which 
have pulsed through divers 
brains, the wayward emotions, 
which are old as the world, and 
still fresh—these may be studied 
for our guidance in history and 
poetry, and are far less remote 
from the mystery of human 
existence than either proto- 
plasm or ether. Science, to be 
sure, is not bankrupt, but she 
will appear all the richer if we 
refrain from exaggerating her 
wealth, and resolutely refuse to 
draw such cheques upon her 
account as can never be 
honoured. 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.— III. 


BY O. 


THE MILITARY 


Toxo, 8th July 1904. 

THREE men are standing in 
front of a large-scale map. 
The map is of so large a scale 
that it screens the whole ex- 
panse of wall at one end of 
the room. The shortest of the 
three men holds a telegram in 
his hand, and as he reads from 
it one of the members of the 
Triumvirate runs his finger 
along the red line which seems 
to bifurcate the suspended 
chart. Having satisfied them- 
selves that the reading of the 
map synchronises with the in- 
formation contained in the 
telegram, the three men group 
round the table in the centre 
of the room. They are worthy 
of close observation these three, 
for it is this Triumvirate that 
is ruling Japan’s destinies at 
the present moment. Thesmall, 
podgy, pock-marked man, whom 
no caricaturist could fail to 
lampoon as a frog, is Baron 
Oyama, the Roberts of Japan. 
We use the parallel to our own 
great soldier only as a figure 
of location. In temperament 
there is no likeness between the 
two, except that each in his 
respective country is a great 
soldier. And what a history 
lies behind this diminutive 
field- marshal! He has seen 
the latent fighting strength of 
his nation develop in a single 
generation from the standard 
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attained in the medieval civil- 
isation of the East to that of 
a first-class Western Power; 
has lived to command it in the 
act of overthrowing the vaunted 
strength of a Western Power. 
But to few great military 
leaders has such an opportun- 
ity come as has presented itself 
to the present generalissimo of 
Japan’s army. Twelve years 
ago this very marshal was 
called upon to command the 
Japanese army in the field 
against the strength of China. 
The opening phases of his 
present campaign are being 
conducted over the very ground 
through which he then man- 
cuvred his victorious troops. 
Does it come often in the life- 
time of a general to operate 
twice over the same squares of 
the map? In the present op- 
erations the knowledge gleaned 
in that first campaign has been 
worth an army corps. 

The little general seated at 
the marshal’s right is the 
Kitchener of Japan. If we 
had not known that he was 
Japanese, his quick dark eye, 
dapper figure, and pointed 
beard would have led us to 
believe that he was a Spaniard, 
or perhapsa Mexican. General 
Baron Kodama is the executive 
brain of the Japanese general 
staff. Of the third member of 
the Triumvirate, however, we 
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have no parallel in the British 
army. Like his illustrious asso- 
ciates, he also is small. He is 
fair for a Japanese, and the 
splash of grey at either temple 
enhances the fairness of his 
skin. Save for a rare and very 
pleasant smile, the face is un- 
emotional. The dark eyes are 
dreamy, and the poorest ex- 
pression of the great brain 
that works behind them. This 
is General Fukushima, whose 
genius has been the concrete- 
mortar which has cemented 
into solid block the rough-hewn 
material of Japan’s general 
staff. 

These are the three men 
who hitherto have repeatedly 
overthrown Russia’s military 
strength in the Far East. And 
since the Japanese army of in- 
vasion landed in Korea and 
Manchuria, it has been this 
Triumvirate that, from this very 
room and the three adjacent 
rooms, has controlled the des- 
tinies of the army in the field. 
This is the Japanese system, 
this, perhaps, the secret of the 
Japanese success. The strat- 
egical factor in the operations 
is the general staff, wherever it 
may be located. Whether in 
Tokio, in the field, or in Tim- 
buctoo, the tactical remains 
with the generals commanding 
in the field. 

There is a key resting in the 
safe keeping of the chief of the 
staff which, if it came into our 
possession, would disclose many 
score of admirable charts. They 
are marked in colour, and each 
set has its complementary set 
to meet each contingency that 
might arise, favourable or un- 
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toward, even to the invasion of 
Japan. There lies stored within 
easy reach of the home ports 
every kind of material that mod- 
ern forethought has considered 
necessary for every conting- 
ency in war,—from railway 
material suited to the swamps 
of Manchuria, and baulks of 
timber to furnish platforms for 
heavy artillery destined to 
bombard Port Arthur, to shore- 
torpedo tubes prepared against 
a hostile landing on the home 
seaboard. 

These are the three men in 
the main responsible for all this, 
—yet stay with me a moment 
more. They are leaving the 
modest building which repre- 
sents Japan’s military strength 
in Tokio,—this building which, 
though so unpretentious and 
insignificant, yet has such a 
far-reaching shadow,—the mar- 
shal and his two chief lieuten- 
ants are leaving it, for to-night 
is their last night in the capi- 
tal; to-morrow they will leave 
Japan to control the destinies 
of the army in the field. They 
are due at a farewell compli- 
mentary dinner given by the 
heads of sister departments. 
Just have one glimpse at them 
as they sit on the floor in 
strange alignment round the 
three walls of the banqueting 
hall. For the moment all that 
is of the West is forgotten ; 
they are now crude Orientals, 
trifling with the dainty Geisha 
maidens, plying them with food 
and drink; they are entranced 
with the semi-barbaric dancing 
of the premiére danseuse of the 
house wherein they sup, and 
they partake of the merriment 
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of the cup as if there were no 
such distraction in the wide 
world as war. Yet even as 
they sit, there has come to the 
men on duty at the War De- 
partment a detail of new 
ground that has been broken 
within two thousand metres of 
Port Arthur’s outer works, of 
grim casualties to covering 
infantry entailed in this push- 
ing forward of the parallel. 
Nevertheless as the messenger 
who brought the news from the 
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war bureau stands outside in 
the passage, sipping the cup 
of green tea which some 
musmé has brought him, all 
he hears is the spirited rhythm 
of the sdmdsdn. .. . 

On the morrow the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Envoys 
Extraordinary of all the great 
Western Powers, glittering in 
their bullion-charged dresses, 
will be present on the platform 
to wish the Triumvirate “ God- 


speed.” 


THE SEEKER AFTER TRUTH: AN ALLEGORY. 


Tox1o, 18¢h July 1904. 

There was once a seeker after 
truth who came to Japan about 
the time of the commencement 
of the Russo-Japanese war. 
Now the seeker after truth had 
visited many lands in the pur- 
suance of his quest. Therefore 
when the band of Europeans 
collected in Japan’s capital, 
joining the common crowd, 
shouted themselves hoarse over 
the initial Japanese successes, 
he remained silent, wondering 
if there was anything of 
sincerity in the many demon- 
strations which seemed to mark 
the unification of an Eastern 
and Western nation. For the 
time being he remained silent 
and watched events. In the 
beginning this demonstration 
of inter-racial feeling, especially 
as the races were so divergent 
in colour, moral balance, and 
training, was curious to behold. 
Also in the beholding it 


was full of comforting effect. 
Nothing in the wide world 
could be more beautiful than a 





Japanese lantern procession at 
night, let us say, through the 
Shiba Park, or other delicately 
foliaged Japanese plantation. 
And it gladdened the heart of 
the seeker after truth to see 
amongst these myriads of paper 
will o’ the wisps, dancing in a 
delicate luminous line against 
the sombre shadows of the park 
foliage, many upon which was 
depicted the coloured device of 
the national emblem of the 
allied European Power. 

Then the occasions which 
called for national demonstra- 
tion became more numerous, 
and followed each other in 
quick succession. And it seemed 
to the seeker after truth that 
the whole atmosphere of the 
demonstrations had changed. 
In the beginning, when the 
future had been masked in the 
mysteries of the fog of war, 
when the possibilities of the 
future seemed to point to the 
probability of armed interven- 
tion in favour of the Eastern 
Power, then intermingled with 
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the regalia of the demonstra- 
tions there had been found 
British and even American in- 
signiz. But now all this was 
past. Worse even, as one moved 
along the streets of Tokio 
the gutter gamin would shout 
after the European the word 
“foreigner,” coupled with some 
opprobrious epithet, and there 
would be no dissentient voice 
to admonish or restrain. The 
seeker after truth had been 
away for some weeks. He re- 
membered Tokio as it had been 
and returned to find it as it is. 
And it pained him sorely, for 
he had expected otherwise, and 
he went straightway to one of 
his own kind, and as the wheels 
of his jinriksha revolved he 
seemed to read in their creak- 
ing a refrain,—“ Get thee from 
me, take heed to thyself, see 
my face no more.” 

And he came to one of his 
own kind, and he found him in 
a Japanese garden, a place 
beautiful in the emerald green 
of summer, and flashing with 
the blended colour of a thousand 
iris flowers. The man of his 
kind was seated in the midst of 
all this beauty and a dainty 
maiden of the country nestled 
at his feet, and the man was 
counting the gains and the 
losses. And the money was 
Japanese money. And he 
looked up from his pleasant 
labours and greeted the seeker 
after truth. ‘Who are you, 
and what is your business with 
me ?—this is not the business 
hour!” And the seeker after 
truth stated his business. The 
white man smiled the cunning 
smile of the man who under- 
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stands the ways of the East. 
‘Go back, thou fool ; wherefore 
have this alarm? These people 
are struggling for the good of 
humanity. It is engrossing 
the whole of their attention; 
they have not time for the 
things which are but your own 
vain imaginings.” 

And the seeker after truth 
left him abashed, but as he 
passed away to his own place 
of residence it occurred to him 
—* Have I not read these senti- 
ments in the newspapers?” and 
even as the thought crossed 
his mind three soldiers in the 
pathway pointed at him and 
jeered him as a foreigner fit to 
be killed as the Russians were 
being killed. And then with 
one swift flash the truth burst 
upon him—‘“ This is not a war 
between Russia and Japan: it 
is a war between East and 
West.” And in sorrow he be- 
took himself back to his place 
of residence. 

And many men stood gath- 
ered at his place of residence, 
and the seeker after truth told 
them openly of his new dis- 
covery. And they laughed him 
to scorn. But a very old man 
stood in their midst, and he of 
all the crowd refrained from 
mirth. He took the seeker 
after truth aside and said: 
“ My friend, what is your busi- 
ness ?” 

“T am a_ seeker after 
truth.” And then in his turn 
the old man was moved to 
mirth. 

“You are a seeker after 
truth, and you have come to 
Japan! Young man, I have 
spent the sixteen best years of 
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my life in Japan, and I have 
not yet found the very shadow 
of truth. Take the advice of 
an old man, give up your quest 


The man at the wheel seemed 
to be steering by instinct. It 
was so dark that as we clung 
to the rail on the bridge we 
could not see the whaleback of 
the destroyer. All that we 
could tell was that we were 
passing in through an archi- 
pelago of islands. The false 
horizon which their rocky sum- 
mits from time to time vouch- 
safed to us was, however, the 
only proof that we had of 
this. The lieutenant - com- 
mander maintained a discreet 
silence. It was his business to 
convey us to the rendezvous 
under cover of darkness, not to 
explain the intricacies of his 
uncharted course. He was 
politeness itself, and never 
tired of relating his experiences 
in the destroyer fight off 
Liautishan. Not once, but a 
dozen times during our brief 
stay with him, did he take us 
forward and point with pride 
at the marks which that 
struggle had left upon his 
boat. His little beady eyes 
would sparkle like electric 
points when he called to mind 
the details of that desperate 
fighting. How it seemed a 
miracle that the destroyers had 
not collided, how the stained 
muzzles of the 6- pounders 
almost touched as the shell- 
like vessels came abreast. 
How his bridge was torn and 
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and return, for truth is not to 
be found here.” 

The seeker after truth turned 
away abashed. 


scored by splinters. How his 
sub-lieutenant and signalman 
were carried overboard by the 
same projectile. It was all 
marvellously interesting, but it 
was not as interesting in the 
recital as the circumstances of 
our present position. We were 
entering the passage which led 
to the rendezvous of Admiral 
Togo’s fleet. 

It does not matter here who 
we were or why we were 
allowed to make the visit. 
But it was so arranged that we 
boarded the destroyer late in 
the afternoon, and it was dark, 
pitch dark, before we made the 
land-marks which would have 
disclosed the situation. 

Steadily at half speed the 
destroyer held on her course. 
There were no lights,—as far 
as we could see there were no 
points at all beyond the stars 
by which the master could 
correct his bearings. Silently, 
almost weirdly, the long thin 
streak of a boat slipped through 
the water. The sea was as 
smooth as a frozen lake. Sud- 
denly the commander put his 
hand on the telegraph. He 
peered into the darkness ahead, 
we could see nothing, but after 
& moment’s hesitation his hand 
went down. He had rung the 
engines off, and almost immedi- 
ately we were going full speed 
astern. Then it was, and then 
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only, that we saw that there 
was a dim shadow of a body in 
front of us. For the first time 
we descried a light. The signal 
lamp was in requisition. A 
call, an answer, and then all 
was darkness again, and we 
were going half speed forward 
again past the guard - ship. 
Presently, as it were out of 
nowhere, we were able to dis- 
cern the dim outline of a mov- 
ing body on either beam. These 
outlined into thin long streaks 
like unto ourselves. In short, 
if the night had not been clear, 
one would easily have mistaken 
them for our own reflection on 
the mist. Then from the port 
beam came a hail. The answer 
was given in Japanese, again 
the telegraph spoke to the 
engineer. Slow—and in a few 
seconds we were being piloted 
by the port boat right in 
through the lines of Togo’s 
fleet. 

It was a strange sensation. 
Here we were passing between 
two lines of giant engines of 
war. Wecould just make out 
each indistinct mass that in 
the darkness indicated a ship. 
But there was never a light 
and rarely a sound. Once a 
picket-launch steamed up quite 
close to us. We could hear 
the pant of her engines and 
just make out the suspicion of 
flame from the rim of her 
funnel. Then the pilot boat 
shouted us clear, and we bore 
down upon one of the darker 
patches. We hoped that it 
was the Mikasa, and that we 
were destined to spend the 
night on the flagship. But 
the commander put our mind 
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to rest on that point with the 
simple information that he was 
about to tie up for the night at 
the torpedo transport... . 

It has not been given to every 
one to witness the victorious 
Japanese fleet lying at anchor 
in its rendezvous. It was a 
sight once seen not easily to be 
forgotten. The four squadrons 
lay at anchor in four lines. 
Just clear of them lay the 
transports, colliers, torpedo 
transports, and the dockyard 
vessels. At the entrance to the 
bay lay the guardship and the 
destroyers. Three destroyers 
and one cruiser were on the 
mud to facilitate the attentions 
of the dockyard hands. Two 
of the battleships had colliers 
alongside, and another of the 
colliers was filling the bunkers 
of two torpedo boats. Across 
the entrance to the bay one 
could just make out the faint 
line of a boom. Since we had 
heard so much of the damage © 
which the Russian guns had 
wrought upon the Japanese 
fleet we looked anxiously for 
evidence of it. As the morning 
light strengthened we scrutin- 
ised each of the battleships in 
turn. There were six of them, 
great gaunt leviathans stripped 
for the fray. Though the 
friendly glass made each rail 
and stanchion clear, yet we 
could discover no trace of this 
ill-usage of which we had heard 
so much. Then for the Ist 
class cruisers, they at least had 
been knocked to pieces. Here 
they were, six of them, anchored 
line ahead. There was nothing 
that the non-professional eye 
could detect amiss with their 
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lean symmetry. The picture 
was in @ manner oppressive: 
there was nothing within view 
that was not connected with 
scientific butchery and destruc- 
tion in its most ruthless and 
horrible form. The ships them- 
selves, stripped of everything 
that was wooden or superfluous, 
gave the morbid impression of 
merciless majesty and might. 
The nakedness of their dressing 
attenuated the ferocity of the 
gaping guns. One thought of 
the shambles on the main deck 
of the Variag and the fate of 
the Petropavlovsk, and one 


shuddered. But in all, if not 
exhilarating, it was a mag- 
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nificent picture. And one 
bowed in tribute to the dia- 
bolical and misapplied genius 
of man. ... 

At three o’clock came the 
crowning scene. A _ signal 
fluttered up from the bridge 
of the flagship. As if by one 
movement the little torpedo 
craft slipped away towards 
the entrance, while the whole 
air hummed with the rattle of 
cable chains. Signal after 
signal from the flagship, and 
then majestically Admiral Togo 
took his fleet out of the rendez- 
vous to do battle with his 
country’s enemy. This was a 
soul-stirring spectacle. .. . 
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Mr Chamberlain’s Agricultural Programme. 


MR CHAMBERLAINS AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME. 


On the 4th of August Mr 
Chamberlain opened the second 
stage of his fiscal campaign at 
Welbeck Abbey. To an as- 
sembly of land-owners, farmers, 
and labourers gathered from 
half a dozen counties, he un- 
folded his agricultural pro- 
gramme. By this vast as- 
sembly, historic both in com- 
position and magnitude, he was 
welcomed and adopted as the 
future champion of the agri- 
cultural cause. The Duke of 
Rutland and Mr Chaplin, chief 
survivors of the Old Guard, 
passed on to him the standard 
which they had bravely borne 
through long years of defeat 
and discouragement. 

And alongside of Mr Cham- 
berlain appeared a new leader 
—the Duke of Portland—from 
whom not only agriculture but 
every other national and patri- 
otic cause will have much to 
expect hereafter. In organis- 
ing this demonstration, his 
Grace gave fresh proof of the 
public spirit, open-mindedness, 
and force of character that 
have marked him out for a life 
of varied usefulness to the 
State. In his case the reddest 
Radical may admit that even 
dukes sometimes exist for the 
public good. That his heart 
is in the cause of agricultural 
reform he has left no one in 
doubt from the outset of the 
present movement. That he is 
concerned not for his own order 
merely, or for land-owners as 
such, or for agriculture as a 
class interest, he has also made 


abundantly clear. What he 
has most at heart is to free 
the nation from the reproach 
and scandal of millions of acres 
untilled which ought to be 
growing food for the people 
who live on them. 

In introducing Mr Chamber- 
lain, the Duke of Portland 
spoke modestly of his “very 
intimate connection with agri- 
culture, and the great interest 
he takes in any subject which 
is likely to benefit those who 
gain their livelihood by its 
pursuit — be they labourers, 
farmers, or land-owners.” This 
is the sort of colleague Mr 
Chamberlain needs at the pres- 
ent juncture—one who is as 
thoroughly in earnest as he is 
himself, and as ready to make 
personal sacrifices for the cause. 
Here, if anywhere, is a man 
who, to use his own words, has 
joined the fiscal reform move- 
ment, “not with biassed mind, 
but in the larger and nobler 
spirit of patriotism which can- 
not but be engendered by the 
thought that may be the future 
of our empire is involved in the 
ultimate decision of this ques- 
tion.” 

The fiscal question may in- 
deed be made very large or very 
small, according to the stand- 
point of the observer. It may 
be to one man a mere matter of 
shibboleths and statistics, while 
for another it may be the 
master- key to national pro- 
gress and prosperity. Mr 
Chamberlain’s audience at Wel- 
beck Abbey was of the latter 
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sort. It may have erred some- 
what on the side of expect- 
ing from tariffs and customs 
laws more than such things 
are capable of. But on the 
main point it was certainly 
sound — that the country is 
not thriving under its present 
fiscal régime, and that agricul- 
ture thrives least of all. Every 
day that passes adds to the 
accumulating proof of that 
sinister fact. 

In the brief interval that 
elapsed between the close of 
Mr Chamberlain’s first cam- 
paign and the opening of his 
second, the economic situation 
of the country had grown per- 
ceptibly worse. The protests of 
the optimists that it was only 
a new form of prosperity we 
were mistaking for poverty 
had become fainter and more 
hesitating. They are now being 
drowned in a chorus of con- 
servative warnings from com- 
mercial and financial authori- 
ties. The City is as full of 
lamentations as a farming 
county after a bad harvest. 
Even bankers, who barely a 
year ago flouted Mr Chamber- 
lain as a wanton disturber of 
their peace and comfort, are 
now to be found among the 
croakers. 

On the day before the meet- 
ing at Welbeck Abbey the 
chairman of the London and 
County Bank, in explaining to 
his shareholders the cause of 
diminished profits during the 
past half year, said that “the 
trade of the country had fallen 
off considerably, and so far as 
the Stock Exchange was con- 
cerned, there had been little do- 
ing there for some time. His 
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own opinion was that there was 
mot so much money in the 
country, and that the people had 
not nearly so much to spend on 
luxuries as they had three or 
four years ago.” Mr Seymour 
Grenfell meant, of course, that 
rich people had not so much to 
spend on luxuries as they had 
three or four years ago, but 
what of the poor people who do 
not come within the purview of 
bank chairmen? There is only 
too abundant evidence that 
they have not nearly so much 
to spend on necessaries as they 
had three or four years ago. 
The chairman of the London 
and County Bank made no 
suggestion as to where the lost 
money could have gone, except 
that “we had not yet recovered 
from the effects of the South 
African war.” He could not of 
course discuss the fiscal ques- 
tion after the taboo that has 
been laid on it by the Bankers’ 
Institute, but he gave a curious 
proof of its being on his mind 
by observing that “they all 
looked forward with the keen- 
est interest to what Mr Cham- 
berlain might say with regard 
to that matter at Welbeck 
Abbey.” So much for the pro- 
fessed indifference of City bank- 
ers to the “raging, tearing 
propaganda” which last year 
seemed to them so inopportune ! 
At Welbeck Abbey Mr 
Chamberlain did not lose 
much time in retrospection. 
In a sentence or two he passed 
from the town to the country. 
“Having,” he said, “ placed 
his proposals for a change in 
our taxation before the popula- 
tions of the great towns,” he 
now submitted them for the 
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first time to a purely agricul- 
tural audience. He might 
have recalled an interesting 
parallel between this division 
of his programme and Mr 
Cobden’s. The leader of the 
anti-corn law crusade also ap- 
pealed first “to the popula- 
tions of the great towns,” and 
then to the people who live 
by the soil. Having inflamed 
the miserable factory worker 
with visions of cheap bread, he 
turned to the farmer and as- 
sured him that free trade 
would be good for him also. 
His profits were not to be 
affected, and he would always 
get a fair price for his wheat 
—never less than 45s. per 
quarter ! 

In one respect Mr Chamber- 
lain’s agricultural crusade is 
certain to differ from Mr 
Cobden’s. It will not cul- 
minate in a blaze of false pro- 
phecy. Here the parallel be- 
tween themends. Mr Cobden’s 
stumping of the rural villages 
was the least successful as well 
as the least scrupulous episode 
in the anti-corn law crusade. 
His most unfortunate pro- 
phecies, including those quoted 
by Mr Chamberlain at Welbeck 
Abbey, were addressed to the 
farmers and farm-labourers. It 
was to them he promised that 
the repeal of the corn laws 
would stimulate the demand 
for agricultural labour, that 
the farmers’ profits would not 
be affected, and that they 
would always get a fair price 
for their wheat. 

What effect these promises 
may have had on the farmers 
and farm-labourers of sixty 
years ago is at this distance 
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of time immaterial. Sir Robert 
Peel stepped in and_ cut 
short the issue before Mr Cob- 
den’s agricultural pledges could 
have made much impression. 
But it is easy for the farmers 
and farm-labourers of to-day 
to judge them by their results. 
Not a man among them but 
has had personal experience of 
their utter and complete falsi- 
fication. Whatever free corn 
may have done for city people 
and city industries, there is no 
difference of opinion as to the 
ruin it has caused in the coun- 
try; and not to agriculture 
only, but to country life as a 
whole. Free Importers, Free 
Fooders, and even the fourteen 
professors, admit that disast- 
rous fact. Mr Chamberlain 
had therefore good reason to 
make it the starting - point of 
his special appeal to the agricul- 
tural community. 

The fact of its being written 
in flesh and blood distin- 
guishes the agricultural ques- 
tion from the ordinary fiscal 
issues of the day. Some 
of these are purely academic, 
some are commercial, some are 
industrial. They may be set- 
tled one way or another with- 
out vitally affecting the future 
of the United Kingdom, still 
less that of the British Empire. 
But the agricultural question 
is at once national and im- 
perial in a higher sense than 
any tariff duty can be. It is not 
a fiscal detail but a fundamental 
issue involving the economic 
future of 42 millions of people. 
With all respect for Mr Cham- 
berlain we may be permitted 
to doubt if even he has: yet 
fully realised its prospective 
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magnitude and gravity. From 
passages in his speech at Wel- 
beck Abbey we gladly infer 
that the more he studies it the 
more it grows on him. He al- 
ready sees that it stands apart 
from the rest of his programme 
both in difficulty and import- 
ance. In due time he may 
advance to the widest and, as 
we believe, the truest view of it 
as @ question of national food- 
supply. 

That is the ultimate form 
into which all our agricultural 
problems are gradually resolv- 
ing themselves. How to feed 
42 millions of people this year, 
half a million more next year, 
another half million more the 
year after, and so on until the 
existing population is doubled 
and its food-supply has to be 
more than doubled — that is 
what we have to ask ourselves 
as rational beings capable of 
looking a little ahead, if it be 
only a single generation. How 
to provide the additional mil- 
lions of tons of food which will 
be needed thirty or forty years 
hence, and how the additional 
millions of people are to earn 
the means of buying food— 
these are to be the agricultural 
questions of a not far-distant 
future. 

‘Maga’s’ view of such ques- 
tions has invariably been, and 
may still be, too wide for the 
average politician, though he is 
gradually growing up to it. 
Even Mr Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme, statesmanlike as it is, 
has yet some way to go before 
it reaches what we consider 
the root of the matter — the 
future food-supply of the 
nation. It deals only with 
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the pressing needs of the 
moment, and aims at nothing 
but the immediately attainable. 
Mr Chamberlain had no fresh 
surprise to spring on his agri- 
cultural hearers. He plied 
them with reasons and illustra- 
tions already familiar to most 
of them. He explained once 
more the principles on which 
his agricultural tariff had been 
framed. He briefly reviewed 
the chief duties proposed, and 
showed how they might be 
expected to operate. 

This was the one part of his 
address that could be fairly 
called controversial. The rest 
was to a large extent matter 
of history. How badly treated 
the agricultural interest has 
been since 1846 he had no 
difficulty in proving. How 
enormous its losses have been, 
he found demonstrated to his 
hand by official statistics.. How 
imperative it has become, not 
merely for the sake of the agri- 
cultural interest but much 
more for the nation itself, to 
check this downward course, is 
no longer in serious dispute 
anywhere. On all these points 
Mr Chamberlain easily carried 
his audience with him. He 
might indeed have carried with 
him any fair-minded audience. 

The difficult part of his task 
began with the detailed justi- 
fication of his agricultural 
tariff. Next to creeds nothing 
opens up such a wide range of 
dispute as customs duties. In 
any case, even if his proposals 
had been fairly met, Mr Cham- 
berlain would have had a hard 
and prolonged fight over these. 
But the peculiar—we might 
say the very feminine—line of 
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opposition adopted limited the 
discussion to a single point. 
Of course it was an election- 
eering rather than a fiscal 
point. The electors were 
assailed from press and pulpit 
with a parrot cry, “your food 
will cost you more.” 

In countries where changes 
of tariff are made on business 
principles, there is always a 
certain amount of give-and- 
take about them. When one 
duty or class of duties is raised, 
compensation is given by lower- 
ing another. So long as the 
final result is much the same 
for the taxpayer, the details 
are left to the tariff maker. If 
Mr Chamberlain had been con- 
ceded that amount of freedom 
by his opponents his task 
would still have been difficult 
enough, but there would at 
least have been a possibility of 
rational discussion. But the 
parrot cry, “Your food will 
cost you more,” barred rational 
discussion, as it was no doubt 
intended to do. Those who 
raised it would not even deal 
with the food question as a 
whole. They singled out the 
item in it best adapted for 
electioneering use — namely, 
bread. Thinking only of party 
politics, they set up two of 
their oldest bogeys—the poor 
man and the dear loaf. 

The poor man and the dear 
loaf are undoubtedly serious 
questions. As such they have 
a claim to more honest treat- 
ment than they have yet re- 
ceived from the Free Fooders. 
They have so far been used 
not to promote discussion but 
to block it. The special ob- 
ject of their exploiters has 
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been to prevent the proposed 
food taxes being considered as 
a whole. Mr Chamberlain’s 
agricultural tariff has not had 
a fair hearing from its op- 
ponents, either Cobdenites or 
Free Fooders. While election- 
eering fury prevails over the 
business sense of the country 
it never will have a fair hear- 
ing. Until the right kind of 
judgment is brought to bear 
on it, it will not be considered 
as a business proposition. And 
until the public are ready for 
plain business no practical pro- 
gress can be made. 

To frame an agricultural 
tariff suited to existing condi- 
tions could never be an easy 
task, but so long as the electors 
let themselves be frightened by 
parrot cries of ‘ Your food will 
cost you more,” it will be 
practically impossible. All of 
us, including Mr Chamberlain 
himself, were at times more 
influenced by that cry than 
we ought to have been. When 
it was first raised he hastened 
to pledge himself that under 
his agricultural tariff no man’s 
food would cost him more. It 
may be that he now wishes 
he had been a little less 
hasty in tying his hands with 
regard to food taxes. No one 
sees more clearly or has stated 
the fact more forcibly that the 
main issue is not the cost of 
the poor man’s food, but 
whether the poor man can be 
made in all respects a better 
man. 

Mr Chamberlain would have 
had a freer hand to-day if, in- 
stead of pledging himself not to 
raise the cost of the poor man’s 
food by the smallest fraction of 
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a farthing, he had taken his 
stand boldly and firmly on the 
main issue of what was to be 
best for the whole 42 millions 
of people in the United King- 
dom, who have not only to be 
fed somehow, but whose food 
has to be honestly earned and 
paid for if the country is not to 
become bankrupt. It may have 
been a tactical error to allow 
the issue to be narrowed down, 
as it has been, to a futile com- 
parison of bread prices at home 
and abroad. The Free Fooders 
might have been moreeffectively 
answered by pointing out to 
them some of their own incon- 
sistencies. Their attention 
might have been usefully 
directed to a few facts in our 
existing tariff which they would 
find it rather difficult to square 
with their new shibboleth. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the 
imports now taxed consist of 
food, drink, and tobacco. Over 
90 per cent of our existing 
customs revenue is derived from 
food, drink, and tobacco. Why 
it should be a fiscal crime to 
levy a 5 or 6 per cent customs 
duty on wheat while other 
foreign foods and drinks are 
paying on an average 75 per 
cent, it might have puzzled the 
Free Fooders to explain. But 
for the general ignorance that 
prevailed as to food taxes these 
gentlemen might not have been 
so readily listened to. Not only 
was their anti-bread-tax outcry 
illogical and inconsistent, it also 
led to our existing tariff being 
made more one-sided than ever. 
But for it the corn duty would 
have been reimposed in the last 
budget, and the country would 
have been spared the scandal 
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of an eightpenny duty on tea 
—a tax unparalleled outside of 
Russia. It has one redeem- 
ing feature, however, inasmuch 
as it has shown the people of 
India how devoted and sincere 
is the friendship of the Free 
Fooders for them. Thanks to 
the Free Fooders, India, our 
largest and most valuable de- 
pendency, as well as our best 
customer, has now to pay on 
one of her principal exports the 
heaviest rate of duty in the 
British tariff. It is question- 
able if either the Americans or 
the Russians could match it. 
They stop generally at cent per 
cent, but our “friends of India” 
think no shame of 125 per 
cent ! 

Conciliating the Free Fooders 
has served Mr Chamberlain 
little better than it served 
India. It caused him to tie 
his hands with a premature 
and impolitic pledge that in no 
case should the poor man’s food 
cost him more. The pledge, 
however, did not save him in 
the slightest degree from mis- 
representation. He was none 
the less zealously declared to 
be aiming at what he had ex- 
plicitly repudiated. In self- 
defence he has had to keep on 
reiterating his disavowal, and 
producing statistics of various 
kinds in its support. This has 
been the most uncongenial and 
least profitable part of his work. 
It has occasioned the only weak 
passages in his argument, as, 
for instance, the comparison he 
drew at Welbeck Abbey be- 
ween the cost of living in 
France and England. 

A comparison of food prices 
in different countries, or at 
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different periods in the same 
country, must of necessity be a 
very controversial exercise. The 
requisite data are so meagre, 
and such of them as exist are 
so complex, that even statistical 
experts handle them gingerly. 
In their simplest form they 
cannot be expected to carry 
much conviction to practical 
men. They are of still more 
doubtful value on a popular 
platform. The comparative 
table by which Mr Chamber- 
lain sought to prove that the 
cost of living is lower in France 
than in England, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy food-duties in 
the French tariff, might be 
turned the other way round by 
an equally skilful operator of 
the opposite persuasion. There 
is such a diversity of prices for 
the same commodity in the two 
countries that every statistician 
can make his own selection. 

With this comparison Mr 
Chamberlain combined a much 
more instructive and valuable 
one between the land systems 
of England and France. He 
showed how much closer to the 
soil the French people live than 
we do. 


“Tn France,” he said, “you have 5 
millions of people on the land. The 
majority of them are small holders 
who own their land. . . . They have 
18 million acres under wheat cultiva- 
tion, and we have only a million and 
a half. Those 18 million acres of 
corn-land produce 18 million acres of 
straw, and having the straw and hav- 
ing the offals the French farmer is 
able to rear a very much larger num- 
ber of oxen and of dairy cows. The 
oxen and the cows turn the straw into 
manure, and the manure is used to 
fertilise the poor soiis, which, under 
this system, produce an enormous 
amount of vegetables and fruit, and 
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all the by-products which are sent 
into this country to compete with the 
roduction of the farmers and the 
abourers of the United Kingdom, 
very much to their disadvantage.” 


Our own rural districts fur- 
nish any number of humili- 
ating contrasts to the above 
picture of French agricultural 
industry and wealth. The dis- 
trict in which these lines are 
being written will serve as a 
type of the whole. It is a 
county on the South Wales 
coast with a long and interest- 
ing history. Nature has been 
bountiful to it both in beauty 
of landscape and fertility of 
soil. It is a land of noble 
mountains and fertilising 
streams, of hill and dale, forest 
and meadow. Its hillsides are 
clothed with natural verdure. 
Its fields have in their time pro- 
duced rich crops of wheat, oats, 
and barley, but few of them do 
so any longer. Its valleys are 
seamed with veins of silver 
lead, and its coast is dotted 
with slate quarries which used 
to be worked very profitably. 

This Welsh county—a fair 
type of many in the United 
Kingdom—has been as plenti- 
fully endowed by nature as al- 
most any part of France. It is 
quite as rich in soil, in sunshine, 
and in the chief elements of 
national wealth. It is better 
situated as regards markets, 
and requires only well-directed 
labour to fit it for the main- 
tenance of a large population 
in health and comfort. But 
how different its actual con- 
dition! Not a field of wheat is 
to be seen for miles at a stretch. 
Barley was once the standard 
crop, but it too is disappearing. 
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Even oats, the cheapest and 
hardiest of cereals, is only 
grown as a rule for home use. 
Half a dozen Great Western 
trains could carry all the grain 
that is exported from the 
county. And these poor rem- 
nants of what was once a sub- 
stantial cropcontinue to dwindle 
year by year. The finest land 
of thirty years ago is now the 
poorest—so poor, indeed, as to 
be almost worthless. It is so 
run down by want of cultiva- 
tion that it can no longer grow 
even decent grass. 

Grazing has, it is true, taken 
the place of tillage to some ex- 
tent, but it too is only a mockery 
of what it might be. Clean, 
wholesome grass is a rarity. In 
most fields it has to maintain a 
hard fight with thistles and 
ragwort. The annual produc- 
tion of milk and butter in the 
whole county would not supply 
London for a week—possibly 
not even for half a week. Some 
time ago a creamery company 
was started, and at first the 
farmers took kindly to it. So 
long as it gave them more for 
their milk than they could get 
for butter, they supplied it lib- 
erally—often over supplied it. 
But when the butter merchants 
outbid the creamery they de- 
serted it, and it soon collapsed. 
The company came to grief, and 
most of the farmers lost money 
through it, so that the experi- 
ment was unsatisfactory all 
round, 

As usual there must have 
been faults on both sides. The 
company was probably started 
by amateurs, and eonducted on 
the happy-go-lucky style of the 
British promoter. The farmers 
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on their side were characteris- 
tically short-sighted in cutting 
off the milk supply of the 
creamery for the sake of an 
extra farthing per gallon which 
the butter merchants offered 
them. As soon as the creamery 
closed, prices went down again 
to the old level, and the far- 
mers are once more in the hands 
of the local dealers. Customs 
tariffs may do a good deal for 
British agriculture, but they 
must be combined with business 
capacity, and that appears to 
be as rare in many rural dis- 
tricts as it is in the House of 
Commons. 

If our typical Welsh county 
had not brains enough to run 
a small creamery, little wonder 
that its older industries are 
also languishing, that its silver 
lead mines are shut down, its 
slate quarries dismantled, and 
its fisheries a memory of the 
past. It has, in fact, ceased to 
be self-supporting. It lives, 
like most of the agricultural 
districts in South Wales, on the 
one live county among them— 
Glamorganshire. Most of the 
villages along the coast are 
literally abandoned to women 
and old men. Ask where the 
young men are, and the in- 
variable answer will be that 
“they are at the works,” mean- 
ing the collieries. They work 
eight or nine months of the 
year at the collieries, and spend 
the rest of their time in long 
holidays at home with their 
families. In its way it is a 
pleasant and sensible kind of 
life, and the men themselves 
are of a decidedly superior type 
—sober, intelligent, and thrifty. 

If there were no collieries 
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in Glamorganshire these men 
would have to stay at home 
and cultivate the much ne- 
glected soil. It is a question, 
therefore, if the valuable coal- 
fields of South Wales are an 
unmixed blessing to it. They 
have diverted the best of its 
manhood from the healthiest 
kind of life. Every other large 
coalfield in the United King- 
dom is no doubt having more 
or less of the same injurious 
effect on the agriculture of 
the surrounding country. In 
the ordinary course of econo- 
mic development the opposite 
result should have arisen. The 
collieries should have made ex- 
tensive and profitable markets 
for local cultivators of the soil. 
But under the ideal régime of 
the Free Fooders the bulk of 
the supplies for our colliery dis- 
tricts are imported, and the 
local cultivator, finding his 
proper occupation gone, turns 
collier himself. 

That is Bastiat translated 
into real life; but is there not 
also a special touch of Gilbert- 
ian irony in it? When the col- 
lieries are exhausted, or can no 
longer be worked at a profit, 
what are the colliers going to 
do? What are the Free Fooders 
going to recommend them to 
do? Return to the soil, which 
has meanwhile been covered 
with thistles and ragwort? 
Seek refuge in the colonies, 
which meanwhile have acquired 
teeming populations of their 
own, and perhaps have got 
tired of waiting for Lord Rose- 
bery’s scheme of fanciful federa- 
tion? Make a wild rush for 
technical education, and try 
how long they can live on a 
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light diet of popular chemistry 
and wood-carving ? 

When our coal and iron begin 
to fail us, then we shall have 
the agricultural problem in 
earnest. In the vital crisis we 
may then have to face, the 
cheap loaf and the 2s. duty on 
wheat will both seem very 
small details. What indeed are 
they compared with the millions 
sterling of neglected wealth 
that lies rotting in our uncul- 
tivated soil, and the hundreds 
of thousands of idle hands that 
might be so beneficially em- 
ployed in cultivating it? 

The Welbeck Abbey speech 
showed signs that Mr Chamber- 
lain is becoming less deferential 
to the parrot-cry, “ Your food 
will cost you more.” He 
countered it neatly and effec- 
tively when he said to the 
agricultural labourers— 


“If the Radicals are right when 
they come and tell you that even a 
small increase in the price of your 
food would be ruinous to you, then 
the happiest countries in the world 
must be the countries where food is 
most cheap, and what countries are 
those? China and India. Well, in 
ae and India, though food is 
cheap, w are only a few pence 
per day, at I thou be very sorry 
to see any of you emigrating to China 
or to India with any idea that you 
could better your position.” 


That is the proper answer to 
make to the Free Fooders, as 
Mr Chamberlain might have 
found if he had let them have 
it a yearago. If it had been 
plainly put to them at the 
opening of the fiscal campaign 
that bread was only one of the 
factors in the case, and that all 
the factors ought to be con- 
sidered as a whole, they might 
25 
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have tired sooner of their 
parrot cries. But it is some- 
thing to be thankful for that 
they appear to be tiring at 
last, or may we venture to 
hope that they are feeling a 
little ashamed of their one- 
horse case? Recent incidents 
in their history may be taken 
as signs of returning grace. 
Of these the most amusing as 
well as most characteristic is 
Lord Rosebery’s “ wobbling” 
round to the idea of a new 
Colonial Conference. Can it 
be that his lordship cherishes 
some hope of the Colonial 
Office in the next Radical 
Government, and has begun to 
angle for it betimes ? 

A more creditable explana- 
tion for the Free Fooders 
would be that they are be- 
ginning to realise the limita- 
tions of their programme and 
their power. No issue of 
national magnitude could pos- 
sibly be fought out on the 
single line to which they have 
restricted themselves. Full- 
blown Cobdenites who oppose 
any fiscal change whatever 
have at least elbow-room for 
resistance, but the Free Fooders 
have not allowed themselves 
even that. The cheap loaf is 
the narrowest of foundations 
for a fiscal policy, as the Free 
Fooders are evidently beginning 
to discover. 

For our children of to-day, 
who are to be the men and 
women of thirty years hence, 
and who will have the growing 
burden of the Empire to bear 
when we are gone, food-supplies 
will be the gravest of all ques- 
tions. When they begin to 
realise the agricultural desola- 
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tion we are preparing for them, 
and to feel the pinch of absolute 
dependence on foreign-grown 
food, they will wonder how we 
could have haggled as we are 
doing over a 2s. duty on im- 
ported grain. They will feel 
amazed at our short-sighted- 
ness in calmly leaving the 
food-supply of more than forty 
million people at the mercy of 
foreign producers and specu- 
lators, and at our inconsistency 
in becoming hysterical at the 
bare mention of a bread-tax 
however small. It will appear 
to them incredible that we 
should have lashed ourselves 
into controversial fury over the 
question how many farthings 
a-week a small import duty 
might add to the cost of foreign 
bread while we were perfectly 
callous to the millions a-year 
that were being lost on home- 
grown food, to say nothing of 
the tens of millions a-year lost 
on food which should have been 
grown at home but was not. 

In the popular argument 
against food taxes there are 
two initial fallacies. One lies 
in the assumption that they 
are so much money taken from 
the food consumer absolutely 
and without compensation— 
that he is robbed of it, in fact. 
The other is, that they must 
necessarily cause a cumulative 
addition to the price of the 
taxed food. As regards the 
first, the assumption should 
be exactly reversed. When a 
Government worthy of the 
name takes money from its 
subjects, it is entitled to the 
credit of intending to give 
them something in _ return. 
Whatever the quid pro quo 
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may be, whether service ren- 
dered or some other tax re- 
mitted, credit must be allowed 
for it on the other side at a 
just and reasonable valuation. 
But while the poor man has 
bread taxes dinned into his 
ear, he never hears of the quid 
pro quo. 

The second fallacy, that every 
food tax must of necessity cause 
a@ cumulative addition to the 
cost of the taxed food, is not 
so easy to expose as the first, 
because very intricate matters 
of fact are involved init. To 
bring them to a practical test 
demands comparisons of the 
greatest variety and complex- 
ity. Infinitely more powerful 
than customs duties of ordinary 
magnitude are those trade con- 
ditions by which prices are de- 
termined. These may counter- 
act a new duty or aggravate 
it, or have no appreciable 
effect on it. Their actual 
effect in any particular case 
can rarely be foreseen, and pre- 
dictions regarding it are in nine 
cases out of ten unlikely to end 
more happily than Mr Cob- 
den’s prophecies did. The one 
infallible test of a new duty 
is experience. Tariff makers 
should never dogmatise before- 
hand, still less should tariff 
critics. It is as risky a game 
as forecasting the variations of 
the money-market or the divis- 
ion on one of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s no-confidence 
motions. 

In these days food prices, 
like the prices of all other 
international staples, are sub- 
ject to such a diversity of in- 
fluences, some pulling one way 
and some another, that a tariff 
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maker would require to be 
familiar with every market 
in order to be able even to 
guess what the incidence of a 
given duty might be. None of 
us can pretend to commercial 
omniscience, except, perhaps, 
the Free Fooders, who under- 
take to foretell to a fraction of 
an ounce how much the poor 
man’s loaf would be reduced 
by every penny of Mr Cham- 
berlain’s corn duty. This is a 
futile line of argument by 
which nothing can be settled. 
It only multiplies controversy 
and creates ever-increasing con- 
fusion. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman might as well ask 
for an all-night sitting to dis- 
cuss the shape of the earth or 
the law of gravitation, as to 
determine how much a 2s. duty 
on wheat might add to the cost 
of living. All three problems 
are beyond the range of parlia- 
mentary polemics. As far as 
Mr Chamberlain is concerned 
there is a still stronger objec- 
tion to them. If he were to 
give them much of his valu- 
able time and attention more 
important points of his pro- 
gramme would have to suffer 
for it. The test of a customs 
duty, as of any other tax, is 
not its amount in shillings and 
pence, but what the taxpayer 
gets for it. 

No one can follow mere price 
arguments for any length of 
time without realising the 
hollowness and insincerity of 
them. The extravagant use 
that was made of them in the 
first stage of the fiscal campaign 
was a mistaken compliment 
thrown away on the statisti- 
cians. After months of arith- 
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metical hair-splitting by Lord 
Goschen and otherdistinguished 
artists in vulgar fractions, we 
found ourselves no farther for- 
ward than we were at the start. 
Mr Chamberlain should see to 
it that his agricultural cam- 
paign is not allowed to lose 
itself in a similar jungle of 
statistics. He was merciful to 
his agricultural friends at Wel- 
beck Abbey, and troubled them 
with very few figures. His 
supporters should take a lesson 
from him in that respect. 

The agricultural issue now 
before the country does not rest 
on figures. It is to be judged 
by the signs of rural decay 
which are multiplying every- 
where around us. If figures 
could have decided it, there was 
a sufficiently dismal accumula- 
tion of them years ago to have 
scared the most self-complacent 
politician out of his senses. 
But they have no more effect 
on the House of Commons than 
death’s-heads on tombstones. 
The party politician makes his 
own use of them, and he must 
be submitted to for the present 
as a necessary evil. The only 
alternative is to take as little 
notice of him as possible. This 
we are glad to see is what Mr 
Chamberlain is now doing. In 
every succeeding speech he 
shows greater detachment from 
party politics. 


As the cause to which he 


has devoted himself takes fuller 
and fuller possession of him he 
becomes more oblivious of the 
parliamentary arena. Its tricks 
and stratagems can no longer 
divert him from his purpose. 
At Welbeck Abbey he had no 
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thought of the House of Com- 
mons, or of by-elections, or of 
rival programmes. Face to 
face as he was with “a larger 
number of persons interested 
in agriculture and living by 
the cultivation of the soil than 
had ever before been gathered 
under one roof,” he lived for 
them and them only. For the 
moment the House of Commons 
was forgotten. His bitterest 
critic could provoke no retort 
from him. The most tempting 
opportunity to hit back at an 
unfair opponent could not turn 
him aside from the subject in 
hand. Calmly but earnestly 
he pressed his programme 
point by point on appreciative 
hearers. Without a touch of 
electioneering rhetoric he spoke 
straight to their hearts, and 
made them feel that they were 
the representatives not only of 
an important industry but of 
the greatest of national inter- 
ests. If anything could rescue 
our ruined agriculture from the 
clutches of party politics, it 
ought to be such an appeal as 
Mr Chamberlain has made on 
its behalf. He might, in our 
opinion, have placed its claims 
on a still higher plane, for the 
proper cultivation of the soil 
is not a class question merely. 
It is a national question of 
ever-increasing gravity. Not 
farmers and farm - labourers 
alone are interested in it. 
Every one of the 42 millions 
of food consumers in the United 
Kingdom has a stake in its 
ultimate solution. 

It is a matter of no small 
importance to the country to 
have such a great and vital 
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issue as this so worthily pre- 
sented as it has been by Mr 
Chamberlain. Whatever may 
be thought of the details of his 
proposed agricultural tariff, the 
farmer and farm-labourer can 
now feel that their case has for 
the first time in half a century 
been adequately stated by a 
public man of the highest rank. 
The arguments Mr Chamberlain 
used may not have been entirely 
new or original, but they re- 
ceived from him new power and 
vitality. He has set them in 
the forefront of the political 
battle, where they can no 
longer be ignored, however 
much they may be perverted. 
They have become an essential 
part of the history of our time, 
and we—fair traders and free 
importers alike — will hence- 
forth be responsible for their 
practical application. 

Where and how to begin? 
As to that, there may be some 
variety of opinion on Mr Cham- 
berlain’s own side. Some may 
wish to take his agricultural 
tariff for an election platform 
and hammer away at it until 
it is carried. Others may think 
it wiser first to press on the 
country the main issue and get 
it to realise the folly and danger 
of our present agricultural 
policy. In our own opinion, 
there is much preparatory work 
to do before the details of a new 
customs tariff can be discussed 
with much advantage. The 
people have to be shown how 
unnatural the existing system 
is, and how dearly they may 
have to pay in the end for any- 
thing they now save on their 
foreign food. It has to be 
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demonstrated to them that so 
short-sighted a policy cannot 
be carried on long —that, in 
fact, it is already approaching 
its limit. 

As a nation we are exposing 
42 millions of people to pre- 
cisely the same risk that now 
faces General Kuropatkin and 
his 200,000 men in Manchuria. 
They have to draw the bulk of 
their supplies from centres 2000 
miles distant. And any day 
they may be cut off from these 
distant centres. What a dif- 
ferent position they might have 
been in if the surrounding 
country had been able to sup- 
port them! We draw our prin- 
cipal food-supplies from centres 
not 2000 but 5000, 10,000, and 
12,000 miles distant. Not only 
are we liable to be cut off from 
them in time of war, but we 
are rapidly exhausting them in 
time of peace. Meanwhile we 
allow our home supplies to run 
to waste, as the Russians did 
in Manchuria. Simply because 
we could buy American or Ar- 
gentine wheat a few shillings 
per quarter cheaper than home- 
grown wheat, we sacrificed the 
years of labour and millions of 
expenditure which had brought 
our own wheat-lands up to 
the highest level of fertility. 
With one hand we transformed 
foreign deserts into gardens, 
and with the other we reduced 
our own gardens to deserts. 
When this suicidal policy is 
abandoned, as it must be sooner 
or later, it will take years to 
restore our derelict farms to 
the condition in which they 
were when it was adopted. 
Not only will a reasonable 
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measure of protection from 
foreign competition be needed, 
but there will be several other 
requisites no less essential. 

The fundamental importance 
of agriculture as the primary 
industry of the country—its 
nearest and safest source of 
food—will have to be recognised 
by both Government and people. 
Agriculturists will have to rouse 
themselves from the dead-alive 
despondency into which years 
of bad luck have plunged them, 
and set to work as men who 
have something tolivefor. Not 
only will the latest and most 
efficient methods of cultivation 
have to be adopted, but busi- 
ness energy and initiative will 
have to be brought into play. 
And when the food has been 
grown there must be business- 
like means of distributing it to 
the consumers. This involves 
a waking up among our con- 
servative railways — another 
controversial topic. 

Mr Chamberlain briefly 
alluded to the subject of rail- 
way rates. His brevity may 
be taken as a sign that he is 
chary of railway criticism. 
Evidently he does not wish to 
enlarge his area of hostilities. 
The fiscal issue he finds quite 
enough for him, and he is fully 
justified in concentrating his 
energies on it. But railway 
rates are nevertheless a radical 
factor in the case. Norailways 
in the world do as much as 
ours to encourage foreign agri- 
culture and discourage home 
agriculture. That is the plain 
truth which neither Royal Com- 
missions nor Select Committees 
of Parliament, nor Board of 
Trade officials, nor railway 
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chairmen, can explain away. 
When agricultural distress is 
thoroughly probed, it will be 
found that impracticable rail- 
way rates are often at the 
bottom of it. 

The farmer was truly told 
by Mr Chamberlain that he 
has this matter in his own 
hands. In order to obtain 
better treatment from the rail- 
ways he must make a better 
and more systematic fight for it. 
Already he is less at their mercy 
than he was before the recent 
improvements in road traction 
came in. Some of these, such 
as the motor-car service now 
operating successfully in Kent, 
promise a material reduction 
in the cost of bringing agri- 
cultural produce to market. 
Farmers should encourage them 
at every opportunity, if only 
for the moral effect they may 
have on railway rates. 

Another leech that has 
helped to bleed the farmer to 
death is local taxation. It, too, 
will -have to relax its hold on 
him before he can have a chance 
to recover. As in the case of 
the tariff, public opinion may 
not yet be ripe for drastic 
reforms in this connection. 
Before we can tackle with any 
hope of success the many 
details, fiscal and other, with 
which the subject bristles, we 
must realise that a great 
national interest is at stake 
which demands the fullest and 
clearest consideration we can 
give to it. Afterwards it will 
require firm and resolute action 
in various directions. In order 
to place our home supplies of 
food on a secure basis there 
must be all-round reform—not 
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in the tariff only, but in 
methods of farming, in railway 
charges, and in public expendi- 
ture, both local and imperial. 


Let us not, however, forget 
that the immediate future has to 
be considered as well as the ulti- 
mate future. Mr Chamberlain 
has plainly said in the House 
of Commons and at Welbeck 
Abbey that he does not hope to 
carry his whole programme at 
the next election. He knows 
that it is too large to be carried 
all at once. He will therefore 
have to press it by instalments, 
beginning with what the elect- 
ors seem to be most ripe 
for. This undoubtedly is the 
principle of preferential duties 
_on colonial produce. Why that 
should not be discussed and 
submitted to the country on its 
own merits may puzzle any one 
not a hidebound doctrinaire. 
It may be dealt with simply as 
a principle and without plung- 
ing into a wilderness of con- 
troversial details. The broad 
issue is— Would preferential 
duties on colonial produce be 
for the good of the Empire? 
That is for the colonies and 
the mother country to decide 
by means of business-like con- 
sultation. 

Another colonial conference 
which would bring to bear on 
the question robust unconven- 
tional minds, fearless alike of 
Cobdenite bogeys and tradi- 
tions, might well be the first 
step out of the present zmpasse. 
If Mr Chamberlain be willing, 
as he evidently is, to accept 
this as a first instalment, what 
difficulty should there be in 
adopting it as the Unionist 
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platform at the coming election? 
The division on Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman’s latest 
no-confidence motion—which 
was specially directed against 
preferential duties — showed 
that an overwhelming majority 
of Unionists is in favour of it. 
Every member of the Cabinet 
is an avowed preferentialist, 
including the Prime Minister 
himself. Mr Balfour holds 
back simply because he doubts 
if public opinion is ripe for it. 
But may we with all respect 
remind him that it is also part 
of the duty of Prime Ministers 
to assist public opinion to ripen? 
A definite word from him in 
favour of colonial preferences 
is all that is needed to make 
them a leading issue in the 
coming elections. And as such 
they have not a few obvious 
merits. They might not only 
furnish a rallying point for the 
Unionists, but they have a still 
better chance of dividing the 
Cobdenites and Free Fooders. 
Unless Lord Rosebery is to 
run away again from his dec- 
laration in favour of a new col- 
onial conference, it will create 
a fresh dilemma for his party. 
If they adhere to their original 
shibboleth, ‘‘ No colonial prefer- 
ence involving food taxes,” they 
will be virtually declaring 
against any kind of fiscal 
negotiation with the colonies. 
They will be launching a non 
possumus against all future 
attempts to draw closer the 
internal bonds which hold the 
British Empire together. 

It may be doubted if even 
the most rabid of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Radicals are foolish 
enough to push their anti- 
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Chamberlain craze to that ex- 
treme. If they are,so much the 
better for Mr Chamberlain and 
his programme. In either event 
he can score off the Free 
Fooders if the Unionists as a 
party will but give him their 
support on this special point, 
which they easily may. If the 
Free Fooders abandon their 
opposition to a new colonial 
conference, he will secure a free 
hand as regards an important 
branch of his programme. In 
the other event, if the Free 
Fooders obstinately adhere to 
their parrot cry—‘ No colonial 
preferences involving food 
taxes”— the electors will see 
that they are mere obstructives, 
and treat them accordingly. 

At the moment it looks as 
if the Free Fooders will be 
obstinate and uncompromising 
to the last. Sir John Gorst 
has been writing to a corre- 
spondent that “until the Gov- 
ernment make up their minds 
to tax food they are wise not 
to call a colonial conference.” 
One may read between the lines 
that Sir John is very pleased 
with Mr Balfour’s negative at- 
titude on the subject, and 
equally afraid of its being 
changed. The Unionist party 
may do well to take a hint 
here from one of the most ex- 
perienced electioneering strate- 
gists. Sir John Gorst approves 
of Mr Balfour’s negative atti- 
tude for reasons of his own as 
a Free Fooder, which are not 
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very likely to harmonise with 
the interests of the Unionist 
party. 

So far the question has been 
only provisionally decided, or 
rather it has been postponed. 
The Unionist party as such will 
have to give the ultimate de- 
cision when it is settling its 
platform for the coming elec- 
tion. The Prime Minister has 
said nothing and done nothing 
to prevent the next Unionist 
Convention declaring for col- 
onial preferences and for a new 
Colonial Conference to be held 
at the earliest convenient oppor- 
tunity. Ninety per cent, we 
might even say ninety-nine per 
cent, of the party are prepared 
to go that far with Mr Cham- 
berlain. 

We may hope that the Prime 
Minister will offer no opposition 
to their doing so, and that 
neither will he object to the 
coming election being fought 
on those lines. The only pos- 
sible difference of opinion there 
can be on the point is whether 
the fighting is to be half- 
hearted and hesitating or vig- 
orous and resolute. A new 
colonial conference, without 
prejudice and unfettered by 
shibboleths or parochialism of 
any kind, is the right issue 
for the Unionists to go to the 
country upon. It would cut 
the ground from under the 
Free Fooders, and leave them 
hanging in the air alongside of 
Lord Rosebery. 
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THE ULTRAMONTANE DEBACLE IN SCOTLAND, 


On the Ist of August last, 
after exhaustive argument and 
anxious deliberation, the House 
of Lords delivered judgment in 
the causes célébres of “The 
General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland v. Overtoun 
and others,” and ‘‘ Young and 
others v. Macalister and others.” 
In both cases the order appealed 
from was reversed. Yet the 
heavens have not fallen; Scot- 
land appears to stand pretty 
much where she did; nor has 
the business of everyday life 
north of the Tweed suffered 
any appreciable interruption. 
In so saying, we have no desire 
to make light of their Lord- 
ships’ decision. On the con- 
trary, we regard it as one of 
unique importance. It sweeps 
away a multitude of sophistries 
which threatened to obscure 
the principles of trust law in 
relation to religious endow- 
ments, and it repels, once 
for all, a claim, as arrogant 
and audacious as it is vague, 
which has agitated the country 
for some centuries: a claim 
which no self-respecting state, 
however desirous of a quiet life, 
could tolerate for one moment 
when fairly confronted with it: 
the claim, to wit, that any 
chance association of individ- 
uals, formed for the promotion 
of certain religious objects, is 
to be regarded as superior to 


the law of the land because 
it chooses to style itself a 
“church,” and to assert a 
mysterious privilege known 
as “spiritual independence.” ? 
With “spiritual independ- 
ence,” in the only sense in 
which the law of Scotland can 
take cognisance thereof, the 
judgment in no wise interferes. 
The United Free Church re- 
tains absolutely unimpaired the 
coveted prerogative of alter- 
ing its creed at its own sweet 
will. It may embrace Socin- 
ianism or Mohammedanism at 
pleasure. Only, it will not 
be permitted to carry with 
it to Manchester or Mecca 
property held for trust - pur- 
poses demonstrably incompat- 
ible with those forms of belief. 
The worthies of the Disruption 
showed a truer instinct than 
their descendants in not at- 
tempting to “grip” the endow- 
ments of the Kirk, and in 
keeping questions of property 
and spiritual independence 
severely apart. They rode 
their high horse with a firmer 
hand and a better seat. 

But while no _ convulsion, 
natural or civil, has followed 
the determination of the House 
of Lords, Scotland has natur- 
ally been resonant during the 
past three or four weeks with 
more or less articulate noises 
expressive of a variety of emo- 





1 That this is in strictest truth the meaning of the claim may be seen from the 
newspaper reports of the U.F. Church meeting at Inverness on the 16th of August 
—a carnival of angry passions and bad blood, The gem of a really noteworthy 
performance was perhaps the unexpected attack on the memory of the great Dr 


Chalmers. 
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tions. Doubtless those who 
have been haranguing from the 
pulpit, or filling the corres- 
pondence columns of the daily 
press with gratuitous “copy,” 
have not been among the wisest 
of their species. Yet an analy- 
sis of the emotions which the 
final judgment has excited may 
serve for instruction, if for 
nothing else. To begin with 
the Free Church—the success- 
ful remnant — who can deny 
that they are fully entitled to 
the maximum of exultation 
which so memorable and un- 
qualified a triumph can inspire? 
Their rejoicing will be the 
heartier for the recollection of 
the bitter discouragement and 
tribulation they endured in op- 
posing what has, in very truth, 
proved for their opponents a 
sad and sorrowful Union. They 
were treated with ineffable 
arrogance and disdain. Every 
artifice was employed against 
them. Their leaders were tam- 
pered with, and in more than 
one instance were seduced to 
join the enemy, tempted by 
what bait Heaven alone knows. 
We do not envy the feelings of 
such pious deserters to-day. 
They were denied a hearing in 
the Courts in which their op- 
ponents formed a majority. 
When the transaction now 
pronounced to be ultra vires 
had been completed, they were 
driven from pillar to post. 
They were menaced with ejec- 
tion from their churches and 
their buildings ; and the arm of 
the civil magistrate was set in 
motion, in the name, we suppose, 
of “spiritual independence,” to 
visit upon them the appropriate 
penalty for adhering to what, in 
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their view, were the principles of 
the Disruption. They seemed a 
feeble and down-trodden folk, 
with little enough about them 
to captivate the popular eye, 
or to enlist popular sympathy. 
In their externals, no less than 
in their rigid devotion to an 
apparently hopeless cause, there 
was much that the casual 
observer might have considered 
ridiculous. They had no “show- 
men”: no smooth-tongued and 
plausible leaders: and their 
language was destitute of those 
bland modulations which are 
supposed to be effectual in con- 
ciliating the good-will and in- 
terest of the world. But if they 
were unattractive, they were 
also uncompromising; if they 
were obscurantist, they were 
also resolute; and their indomi- 
table belief in the soundness of 
their contention has been amply 
justified. Not for the first time 
in the history of the Christian 
Church have the foolish things 
of this world been chosen to 
confound the wise, and the 
weak things chosen to confound 
the things which are mighty. 
We may congratulate them 
upon having so far shown them- 
selves magnanimous, and we 
predict that, when the time 
comes, they will forget the 
treatment they received in the 
past, and will not render evil 


for evil. Rather will they 
emulate the Carthaginian 
Queen: “Haud ignara mali, 


miseris succurrere disco.” 

It is less easy to formulate 
with precision the emotions of 
that large, but ill-defined, sec- 
tion of the community which, 
without being in any percept- 
ible respect worse than its 
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neighbours, is neither enthusias- 
tic nor bad-tempered in regard 
to ecclesiastical affairs. That 
such a class exists in Scotland, 
and is numerically considerable, 
it should be unnecessary at 
this time of day to premise. 
Cuddie Headrigg is no less 
characteristic, and far more 
common, a Scottish type than 
Mause; and it is the Cuddie 
Headriggs, and not the Kettle- 
drummles or the Pedens, who 
have won for Scotland a world- 
wide reputation for those solid 
qualities of head and heart on 
which alone a nation’s well- 
being can be securely built up. 
The powerful, though mostly 
inarticulate, faction, then, of the 
Laodiceans, view the result of 
the great cause (or so we con- 
jecture) with a mixture of feel- 
ings in which satisfaction and 
amusement tend to predomi- 
nate. They realise that the 
Free Church, for whose behoof 
the endowments in question 
are held, has sadly dwindled in 
numbers ; and, as business men, 
they view the possible waste of 
so much good money with a 
certain sentiment of annoyance. 
Yet they see no reason why 
Cesar should not be invited, 
quad legislator, to heal the 
breach which he was invited 
and felt bound to open, gud 
judge. And, in any event, they 
view with a good deal more 
than acquiescence the discom- 
fiture of a policy which to them 
has always been distasteful in 
the extreme, the victory of 
plain -dealing over chicanery, 
—of common honesty over 
the ecclesiastical variety of 
that virtue, and, most of all, 
the personal rebuff thus admin- 
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istered to the arch-author of 
the intrigues and subterfuges, 
the plots and counter - plots, 
which have disgraced and made 
squalid the ecclesiastical politics 
of Scotland for the last quarter 
of a century. 

So much for the victors and 
the spectators. What, now, 
of the vanquished? Their 
cries of vexation and dismay, 
sometimes decently muffled, 
sometimes ingenuously shrill, 
have been echoing over the 
land. For, in truth, in their 
favourite dialect, the gold has 
become dim, the most fine gold 
is changed, and the stones of 
the sanctuary are poured out 
in the top of every street. 
They can scarcely credit the 
event. Their theory of in- 
fallibility has been rudely 
denied acceptance, and the 
precious sons of Zion, compar- 
able to fine gold, are esteemed 
as earthen pitchers, the work 
of the hands of the potter. An 
agreeable anthology of invec- 
tive might have been compiled 
from their “pulpit utterances ” 
and their outpourings on the 
platform and in the press. 
The Lords’ judgment, it seems, 
is “monstrous,” is “ prepos- 
terous,” is “an outrage,” is 
“a miscarriage of justice,” 
is “an insult to Scotland,” 
and so forth. When an hon- 
ourable enterprise has failed, 
we instinctively avert our eyes 
from the chagrin of its under- 
takers. Their self-respect re- 
mains intact. But when an 
enterprise conceived in duplic- 
ity and embarked upon under 
false pretences has suddenly 
collapsed, the contortions of 
those responsible for it form a 
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legitimate and diverting sub- 
ject of contemplation. 

The grounds on which the de- 
cision is assailed leave little to 
be desired in poignancy of un- 
conscious humour, being at once 
irrelevant and futile, and thus 
they need not be discussed seri- 
ously. The suggestion that the 
rights of the appellants should 
have been ignored because they 
are a small minority fails to 
appeal to a mere Erastian’s 
sense of justice ; and we should 
as soon think of attacking the 
judicial qualifications of Lord 
Macnaghten and Lord Lindley 
because we happen to disagree 
with them, as of defending the 
majority of their Lordships 
from the charges insinuated 
against theirs. It is said that 
English lawyers are constitu- 
tionally incapable of grasping 
Scottish theological ideas, and 
in particular of comprehend- 
ing what is cryptically called 
the “Presbyterian idea of a 
church.” But this is rank 
nonsense; for the issues at 
stake were legal and not theo- 
logical, nor did they involve 
any peculiarity distinctive of 
the law of Scotland. It will 
be great news for the Parlia- 
ment House that upon any 
point which can conceivably 
fall within the jurisdiction of 
a Court of law, the opinion of 
the Second Division of the 
Court of Session, as at present 
constituted, could possibly be 
held by a sane man to be more 
deserving of respect than that 
of the supreme appellate tri- 
bunal of the United Kingdom. 
Then the tail of the Scottish 
lion is vigorously twisted, and 
he is bidden to remember 
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Bannockburn. If that noble 
animal, indeed, had remem- 
bered Bannockburn at the time, 
we should probably have had 
no Reformation at all. But 
unsuccessful respondents from 
Scotland—and in recent years 
they have been numerous— 
have probably always felt in- 
clined to remember Bannock- 
burn, though they have had 
the good sense to hold their 
tongues. Few persons com- 
petent to form an opinion on 
the subject will decline to give 
hearty thanks for the existence 
of the House of Lords as a 
Court of last resort, so bene- 
ficial has its operation been in 
correcting many of the defects 
characteristic of Scottish muni- 
cipal jurisprudence and its tra- 
ditional administration. We 
would not seem harsh to the 
small fry who cavil thus against 
an unwelcome decision. Their 
objections are but the common- 
places of the defeated litigant ; 
and it is difficult to keep your 
temper when you are brought 
face to face through your own 
fault with disendowment. That 
more responsible personages 
should reiterate or countenance 
such language is highly dis- 
creditable. 

For the United Presbyterians 
we have some sympathy in the 
scrape into which they have 
been dragged. The Union was 
none of their seeking; they 
yielded to importunity; and 
they have never been exactly 
comfortable in the alliance. 
For the rank and file of the 
U.F. Church ministers we have 
also some sympathy, though a 
good deal less. Slavish stib- 
mission to a headstrong leader, 
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rather than any clear-cut policy 
of their own, has brought them 
to their present pass, and no 
one unfamiliar with ecclesi- 
astical matters in Scotland 
can realise the odium and 
obloquy which they would have 
incurred in their own monde, 
by any strenuous or persistent 
effort to thwart the designs of 
the dominant oligarchy. But 
for that oligarchy and its chief 
we have nosympathy whatever. 
It is not for want of warning 
and expostulation that they 
have run their heads against 
this wall. When the Union 
question was agitated some 
thirty years ago, an emphatic 
opinion was obtained from Mr 
Gordon, Mr Millar, Mr Clark, 
and Mr Balfour to the effect 
that the Establishment prin- 
ciple formed one of the essentials 
in the constitution of the Free 
Church. Counsel’s opinion, it 
is true, is not infallible, as the 
U.F. Church leaders have found 
to their cost ; and we are far 
from saying that the opinion 
in question, obtained upon a 
memorial by Dr Begg, should 
have been regarded as con- 
clusive of the matter in hand. 
Nevertheless, there it remained 


as a solemn admonition to be- 


ware, and there is reason to 
believe that in the course of 
the Union negotiations the pro- 
moters of that scheme were 
implored over and over again 
by lawyers of respectability 
and distinction belonging to 
the Free Church as it then 
was, to think twice, and thrice, 
and four times, before taking a 
step the practical consequences 
of which might be disastrous. 
We should be surprised to 
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hear that their own legal 
advisers were enthusiastically 
in favour of the project, how- 
ever reluctant they may now 
be to admit that their clients 
were in the wrong. There was 
a further consideration which 
would have deterred any body 
of responsible laymen from per- 
sisting in this ill-starred enter- 
prise. It is well known that 
the Union was regarded by a 
very large number of the 
members both of the United 
Presbyterian and of the Free 
Church with distaste, if not 
with positive aversion. They 
acquiesced, no doubt, in the 
fait accompli, and, from their 
habit of mind, remained in the 
background, muttering their 
sentiments in private rather 
than proclaiming them on the 
house-tops. Few, perhaps, were 
members of a church - court ; 
they had no recognised means 
of making their influence felt. 
And consequently they were 
utterly ignored. With an osten- 
tatiously pedantic adherence to 
the letter of the Church’s con- 
stitution, the congregations 
were not consulted. The oli- 
garchy proceeded on its way, 
and drove the Union through. 
What was its purpose in doing 
so? It is in the only possible 
answer to this question that 
the sting of the decision lies. 
Ever since the passing of the 
Patronage Act of 1874, the 
prime aim and object of the 
master-spirit of the Free Church 
has been the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church 
of Scotland, and every one in 
Scotland knows that the Union 
was the last bold stroke in what 
had hitherto seemed a not very 
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romising venture. The Free 
Church had before it a career 
of unostentatious usefulness, 
but at one man’s bidding it 
turned aside to meddle and in- 
trigue in politics. The history 
of the disestablishment agita- 
tion in Scotland, when it comes 
to be written, will contain many 
interesting scenes and one or 
two dramatic episodes. For 
the master-spirit of the Free 
Church was brought into con- 
tact with another master-spirit 
compact of the same material, 
and the efforts of the one to 
subdue, or, rather, to “get 
round,” the other, form an 
admirable theme for whoso de- 
lights to trace the tortuous 
workings of some human minds. 
The historian will, in particular, 
record a great public meeting 
where it was confidently ex- 
pected that Mr Gladstone would 
unequivocally pronounce for 
disestablishment. His platform 
was thronged by eager ecclesi- 
astics, who hung on his every 
word. But Mr Gladstone had 
been imbued by his intimate 
advisers with a wholesome sense 
of the strength of the Church of 
Scotland in the country. He 
could afford to run no risks, 
and, in place of the unambigu- 
ous declaration sought for, he 
contented himself with those fa- 
miliar pledges about a full and 
fair reference to the people of 
Scotland on the Church ques- 
tion which he was afterwards 
so characteristically to betray. 
Consternation fell upon his 
clerical bodyguard, and it is 
even said that the great wire- 
puller testified to his disappoint- 
ment by a flood of tears. 

It required no little effrontery 
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on the part of the Free Church, 
with all its best traditions com- 
paratively fresh, to initiate and 
conduct a disestablishment cam- 
paign. Its very origin had to 
be explained away, and many 
were alive whose vivid recollec- 
tion of the past would not per- 
mit them to be imposed upon 
by any sophistry. Such casu- 
istry as it seemed necessary to 
employ was not, indeed, of a 
formidable nature. Two or 
three devoted amateurs with a 
smattering of law and divinity 
had been puzzling their brains 
over Newman, and eagerly 
caught at the precious doctrine 
of “development” as applic- 
able to the situation in which 
their denomination found itself. 
By its opportune assistance they 
proved that the disestablish- 
ment principle was “implicit” 
in the documents which repudi- 
ated it, and the conclusion was 
triumphantly established that 
when Dr Chalmers declared 
“We are not voluntaries,” he 
meant that “we are.” Such 
transparent and childish insin- 
cerities merely provoke a smile, 
but there was another feature 
in the movement which aroused 
intense indignation. 

Had the hostility of the Free 
Church leader to the Kirk been 
frank and open, the resentment 
he inspired would have been 
comparatively feeble. But, more 
suo, he must needs attempt to 
disguise his enmity in unctuous 
professions of regard. He 
sought, forsooth, but to relieve 
the Church of Scotland of her 
fetters, and to increase her capa- 
city for her noble work. Never 
was fox so lovingly entreated 
to submit to the amputation of 
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its tail. Above all, a glowing 
picture was drawn of the future 
state of the Church when freed 
from the cramping and intoler- 
able bondage of endowments. 
The spiritual blessings which 
would infallibly flow from loss of 
patrimony were enlarged upon 
with sanctimonious eloquence, 
and the invitation to come and 
be stripped was enforced with 
expressions of nauseating affec- 
tion. And now, lo and behold! 
the biter is bit; the engineer 
is hoist with his own petard. 
Destruction has come upon him 
at unawares; his net that he 
hath hid hath caught himself; 
and into that very destruction 
hath he fallen. Disendowment 
has ceased to be the parent of 
all moral good, and has become 
in @ moment a spoiling of the 
‘Lord’s people ! 

What the ultimate upshot of 
the present state of matters 
may be it would be hazardous 
to predict, and it is fortunate 
that a breathing-space has been 
allowed in which parties may 
arrange their ideas and en- 
deavour to concert a satisfac- 
tory accommodation. There 
are a few hot-heads, we believe, 
in the United Free Church, 
who, while willing to submit to 
the arbitrament of Cesar if he 
had decided in their favour, are 
disposed to decline his jurisdic- 
tion now that he has decided 
against them, and to resist the 
carrying out of his decrees, if 
not unto blood, at least unto 
newspaper notoriety. We can 
scarcely think that so undigni- 
fied a course will be adopted. 
Yet we are compelled to own 
that the official or quasi-official 
utterances of the United Free 
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Church leaders afford little or 
no hope that a really sane 
and statesmanlike view of the 
position is likely to be taken. 
Manifestoes and speeches alike 
continue to be pitched in that 
strain of acrid and domineer- 
ing self-righteousness, com- 
pared with which the tone of 
a Papal allocution or an Im- 
perial rescript seems almost a 
model of self-abnegation and 
diffidence. Reflection, let us 
hope, will bring wisdom and 
the spirit of reasonableness in 
its train, though it is high time 
for the moderate and sensible 
laity to bestir themselves and 
to make their voices heard in 
the councils of the denomina- 
tion. 

Two things, however, seem 
tolerably plain. One is, that 
no satisfactory solution can be 
achieved without the interven- 
tion of the legislature. That 
in itself is so much clear gain, 
for it should save some mis- 
understanding and a good deal 
of most objectionable cant in 
the future if the seal and super- 
scription of Cesar are mani- 
festly impressed for the whole 
world to see upon the charter 
of the dissenting body which is 
to be called into existence to 
administer and enjoy the en- 
dowments recsntly in dispute. 
The second obvious point is, that 
the Established Church, wiser 
herein than the successor of St 
Augustine, must in the mean- 
while hold herself strictly aloof 
from the communings of parties. 
It is the “‘redders ” who notor- 
iously come worst out of a fray, 
and it would be well if even the 
amiable banalities customary at 
church bazaars were for this 
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summer pretermitted, and a 
scrupulous silence observed on 
the topic of the hour. Much 
in the satisfactory adjustment 
of ecclesiastical affairs in Scot- 
land will depend upon the 
judicious attitude of the Estab- 
lishment ; and a nervous eager- 
ness for the consolidation 
of “our national-Presbyterian- 
ism”—a not very inspiring 
and a singularly barren ideal— 
may lead in the long-run to 
nothing better than a magni- 
fied sectarianism. No recon- 
struction of the national Church 
is worth the trouble of thinking 
about which does not make a 
serious and honest effort to 
secure the inclusion within its 
visible borders of the remnant 
thrust out, against the will of a 
truly wise and tolerant mon- 
arch, in 1690. How much that 
remnant, how much the nation, 
has suffered by its extrusion, 
it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. 

We have purposely abstained 
from discussing in detail the 
questions raised in the Free 
Church cases and decided by 
the judgment of the House 
of Lords. But there is one 
matter on which, in conclusion, 
a word ought to be said. It 
appears to be regretted in some 
quarters that the effect of the 
decision is to tie the Free 
Church down more closely 
than before to the terms of the 
Westminster Confession which 
she voluntarily imposed on her- 
self. The Establishment is 
doubtless sufficiently bound al- 
ready by Act of Parliament, 
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though the judgment may come 
as a wholesome reminder to 
some in the ranks of its minis- 
try of what they have sub- 
scribed. For our own part, 
we rejoice that this should be 
so. Not that we regard that 
Confession as by any means an 
ideal document of its kind. It 
is too long, too complicated, and 
too argumentative. But it pos- 
sesses one feature of transcend- 
ent value and importance at 
the present time. Doctrine 
apart, it contains, in common 
with the Larger Catechism, an 
emphatic and unhesitating as- 
sertion of the historical facts 
on which Christianity, as a 
religious system, is based. 
(Westminster Confession, cap. 
viii. §§ 2-4; Larger Catechism, 
qq. 36-56.) So confident and 


unequivocal a statement of. 


these truths may seem to 
Dr Rainy and his followers 
“thoroughly ungodly.” They 
apparently hug the delusion 
that the foundations can be 
removed without impairing the 
stability of the superstructure. 
But when the facts go, Christ- 
lanity will go with them. It is 
with them that the modern lati- 
tudinarian is playing fast and 
loose; it is round them that 
the battle of the Christian faith 
is now raging. And no creed 
or confession should be lightly 
abandoned (even in the hopes 
of obtaining a better) in which 
these fundamental facts are set 
forth in so explicit and unmis- 
takable a manner as they are 
in the standards of the Church 
of Scotland. 














